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THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OE THE HINDUS 
AND THE INTERPRETATION OE THEIR 
CIVILIZATION 


BY 

Narendranath Law 

It is one of the essentials for the right interpretation of 
the civilization of an ancient nation, and the writing of its 
history that the historian should be able to understand right- 
ly the various elements that compose that civilization, or at 
least, be able to realize the lines of thought or feeling that 
can put him in sympathy with those elements that are either 
dimly apprehended or are beyond his comprehension. The 
interpretation of the religious and spiritual side of the Hindu 
civilization has, I think, suffered much in this respect, at the 
hands of the modern writers of the history of India. Defi- 
ciencies in the matter of interpretation of an ancient civili- 
zation are only natural because of the gulf that keeps it 
apart from the civilizations of the present day. In the case 
of the ancient Hindus, the value of the spiritual side of their 
civilization is very diflicult to be realized by a man of the 
twentieth century because of the frame of mind that is gener- 
ally developed in him under the influence of the current 
thoughts and environment. But it was this spiritual culture 
which was indissolubly bound up with every phase of the 
ancient Hindu civilization, and influenced and determined, 
to a very great extent, their manners, customs, and institu- 
tions, through which their thoughts and feelings found 
expressions. So long as this basic and central element of 
spiritual culture remains a sealed book to us, the value of 
the several branches of ancient Hindu literature connected 
more or less with this element will not be realized. Though 
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attempts are being made to master the Hindu spiritual lore 
theoretically and practically both in the east and the west, 
yet the historians by whose hands are drawn the pictures of 
the Hindu civilization which get currency throughout the 
world, are yet far from performing their task in unison with 
those who are able to master the actualities of spiritual life 
by following the ways laid down in the early works of the 
Hindus. So long as this unison between the writers of the 
history of our country and the adepts in the spiritual science 
is not established, the former are bound to wander about on 
the fringes of the spiritual civilization of our ancestors, and 
depict this basic element of their entire civilization, vNithout 
which it can never be fully understood, in a way that would 
be far from just to its real value and importance. It is true 
that much progress has been made in the domain of compara- 
tive philology and the interpretation of the Vedas, in com- 
parative mythology, and other branches of study relating to 
the interpretation of the Hindu religious books, and such 
studies have indeed yielded materials, which have been uti- 
lized by the writers of history for their purposes. The result 
has, in the main, been the emergence of a view-point that 
sees but superstition, magic, inane verbosity, or meaningless 
rites in the texts of the religious books from the Vedas 
downwards, which are looked upon as important only as 
relics or curios. But such an angle of vision can never 
bring about the realization of the actual spiritual life led by 
the Hindus and its results, unless it corrects itself by the 
other factor, without which our labours can never yield the 
desirable results, viz., the light afforded by the sadhana of the 
Hindu spiritual adepts. It is then and only then that we 
can put ourselves at a standpoint that will see the right 
significance of the various bases of spiritual culture that 
escape our observation at present. With this object in view, 
I have ventured to make some observations intended to show 
that our present ways of investigation into the Hindu spiritual 
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culture which forms the keystone of the Hindu civilization 
are in my opinion deficient in certain respects yielding 
undesirable results in the interpretation of the Hindu civili- 
zation and the writing of its history. 

The contact of western civilization with that of the 
Hindus has brought about in diverse directions, great changes, 
one of which is that in the domain of religious thought 
and belief. The principal factors that have contributed to 
this result are: — 

(1) The sceptical, scientific spirit forming an adjunct of 
western education that leads one to refuse to take on trust 
anything that is not based on data regarded as sound by the 
rules of induction or deduction of European logic. 

(2) The process of historical criticism that have dissect- 
ed the religious works of the Hindus from the Vedas down- 
wards, and shown according to the rules of historical criti- 
cism («) their limited antiquity as opposed to their eternal 
existence in the forms in which we see them, {b) their gradual 
growth, (c) their interpolations which were made to serve 
various purposes, {d) the emergence of the various branches 
of Hindu religious literature in a certain chronological order 
in which the T?urarias stand last (the composition of the 
Mdhdtmyas, forming part of the Pwraww, not ceasing yet), and 
among which there is an internal connection by reason of the 
evolution of thought in the later branches of the literature 
from the former ones, and (e) the gradual evolution of the 
Hindu pantheon (as has also been proved in regard to other 
countries) showing an order of emergence of the objects of 
worship as opposed to the current beliefs. 

(3) The mutual contradictions or dissimilarities between 
portions of religious books, of which, one cannot be supposed 
as true without considering the other to be in error e. g., the 
dissimilarities or contradictions in the lists of royal dynasties 
in the ’Buravpas which as the fifth Veda are believed to he 
infallible. 
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(4) The modern progress of the physical sciences or the 
modern geographical, astronomical, or other branches of 
knowledge prove certain statements of the religious books to 
be untenable. This appears quite natural if we take into 
account the time when the statements were made, but they 
militate against the orthodox belief as to those religious 
books. 

(6) The criticisms, sometimes undeserved or even ruth- 
less (by Jean A. Dubois, Talboys Wheeler, and others) against 
the manners, customs, and institutions of the Hindus, and the 
ideas and beliefs underlying them, carried on for the first 
time in the history of India their radical but fearless examin- 
ation which destroyed or shook to the foundations many a 
fond idea or belief found in the Hindu religious books. 

(6) The study of religious books in the light of historical 
criticism has shown that statements found in them may be 
such that they can be more satisfactorily accounted for by 
the exigencies, changes, or demands of religious thought 
than by the supposition of the actual occurrence of the inci- 
dents in the statements. 

The influence of all these factors has been to leaven the 
minds of the people with a spirit of reasoning which checks 
the free play of belief in regard to religious matters. Now the 
question arises whether after conceding the various factors 
adl that they can reasonably claim, would there be nothing 
left of the contents of Hindu religious books, beliefs, and 
practices, that can well hold up its head against the attacks ? 
The lives and sayings of those who have attained success by 
proceeding along the ways prescribed by the sanutana dharma 
lead one to believe that even after leaving aside all that must 

Hdtf far the spirit rejected, there must be left much that 
of scepticism is justi. the acutcst rcasonings of scholars best 
equipped with modern secular scholarship 
cannot probe, because their conclusions leave out many premises 
of which they do not even dream, but which must be duly 
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noted to account for the actual results. Just as credulousness 
can be pushed too far, so also scepticism ; and what we re- 
gard as opposed to the laws of natui’e, or to philosophy may 
be quite in accord with the laws of philosophy beyond the com- 
prehension of the present day scholar of the college and the 
laboratory. The result is that the prevailing attitude of the 
generality of the people of the present day towards the ways 
by which the highest spiritual life is prescribed as attainable 
in the Hindu §astras, or towards those mortals who are widely 
recognised in India as successful in their pursuit of the ideals 
of the aastras such as Ramakisna Paramahamsa, or Trailahga 
SvaminI, is either of disbelief that dismisses them with curt 
phrases like ‘ lunatics’ or ‘ mystics and their experiences as 
‘ visions ’ or ‘ hallucinations or one of transient adulation 
that bestows praises on them for the moment and rests 
satisfied . 

The present Hindu society has ceased ’to keep up the 
provision, that was zealously maintained by it of yore, for a 
regular supply of people from within itself to take to the third 
, and fourth ‘ stages of life’, namely mnapras- 

Diaorpjanization and 

diBuse of ‘stages of tha and yuti, in order that nothing might 

life’ are responsible i ii*i 

for the spirifcnai ebb deter those who had climbed up to the high- 

among the Hindus. . « ••jitpo i* 

est rung of spiritual life from having suita- 
hie men to tollew in their footsteps and keep alive in the 
country the spiritual truths and attainments that might be 
well-nigh or totally lost for want of adherents, who would 
have otherwise been unwilling to join them by sheer unbelief 
at the very outset. Whatever might be the defects of the 
‘ stages of life ’ of early Hindu society, one thing is certain 
that without them, India could not have attained to the 
degree of spiritual culture that made it * the land of r^is' 
the home of realities of spiritual life that are still but enigmas 
to many other countries of the world. 

Its spiritual culture is generally supposed to be one of 
the causes of its decline, in view, as is alleged, of the fact 
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that it made the people but philosophic imbeciles and drea- 
mers, but the supposition, I think, fails to hit the right nail. 
India declined not because of its spiritual culture but because 
it could not keep its stream of spiritual life ungarbled and 
unabused, and could not practically act 

The decline of mate- ,, , i ^ 

rial prosperity of the upoH the sclieme 01 individual and social 
sp'int'uai Tuiturrbat which the material interests of the 

appiicat^K people and the country are not allowed to 

be overshadowed by the zeal for spiritual 
and religious matters. There was a class of thinkers {e.g., Kau- 
tilya) who saw that, of the four aims of human life dharma, 
artha, kdma and mok^a, ‘artha’ is the basis upon which rest 
the three other aims, which cannot be achieved if the basis 
be shaky and unsound. In the human body, the legs are 
generally regarded as occupying a very low position in com- 
parison with the brain ; but if this low estimate of their value 
gives rise to the practical neglect of the two limbs causing 
them actual injury or destroying their efficiency, then the 
best brain has to succumb in competition with another that 
is not so hampered in the use of the legs, as the result of its 
own action, in giving effect to its thoughts. The same is the 
case in regard to the body politic. The spiritual and religious 
matters came to receive the attention of the Hindus at the 
expense of secular matters, and this is one of the principal 
reasons why the body politic of the Hindus had to give way 
in its struggle with that of the other peoples who prosecu- 
ted it in right earnest. The second ‘ stage 

tna“tT^Libiutfefoi of life’ grhmthasrama of a twice-born was 
the second ‘ stage of g^age that was meant to be princi- 

pally devoted to the secular side of human 
life and society, and the practical duty of maintaining or in- 
creasing the strength of the body politic in economic, finan- 
cial, political, and military matters aud protecting it from 
evils, arising from within or without and threatening to des- 
troy it rested on the people in this ‘stage of life’, though 
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suggestions, inspirations, additions to existing knowledge, and 
so forth, could come from those in any of the four ‘ stages ’ 
from the fourth caste, or from beyond the pale of Hindu 
society. It is clear therefore that if the people in the second 
‘ stage of life ’ grow in course of time apathetic to worldly 
matters under the influence of a conception of life that rele- 
gates the acquisition, preservation, and improvement {yoga- 
h^ema-sadhana) of all secular matters relating to both the 
individual and the society to a neglectable position, and 
attaches the sole importance to religious and spiritual matters, 
though these latter cannot be maintained in a good condition 
without the former, the country is sure to deteriorate and 
succumb to powers that are more attentive to their material 
interests, and that would not hesitate to put on it their yoke 
of subjection out of consideration for its higher spiritual 
attainments. The Hindu society primirily looked to its 
members in the grhasfhd§rama for the preservation and im- 
provement in all matters; and if by gradual changes of 
thought which were not, or could not be corrected in time 
their conception of th ; ideal duties of this portion of their 
life be influenced in the majority of them by an all-absorbing 
aspiration for divine contemplation, and not for secular work 
which in the proper spirit may also be pursued as religion, 
the result cannot but be disastrous to society, The ‘ stages 
of life’ with their proper allotment of duties were so planned 
that each had a particular contribution to make to the ideals 
of human life and to minister to the necessities of the society. 
If, by circumstances, the second ‘ stage ’ (as also, of course, 
any other stage) be diverted away by a misconception from 
serving the purposes for which it was intended, the whole 
body politic falls out of gear. It must not be supposed that 
I mean to suy that people in this Mrama should be of mate- 
rialistic tendencies, in order that they might cling to things 
of this earth to preserve and improve them. On the other 
hand, action accompanied with the thought and deliberation 
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necessary to make it fruitful, can be characterized by a spirit 
that can raise it to a very high level of moral and spiritual 
worth, and this is a view of life that was not unknown to the 
Hindus. Life with action as its ol)jective pursued in the 
right spirit ought to be as a rule the peculiar feature of the 
second aSran a, relegating purely contemplative life to its 
appropriate place in the later ‘ stages.’ In this way alone, 
can the strength of a society in all spheres of its activities be 
maintained and increased, and not by allowing this ‘ stage of 
life’ to be engulfed by the later ones. 'I'he material degenera- 
tion of the Hindu body politic was due mainly to this en- 
croachment of the ideal of life of the third and fourth ‘stages’ 
upon that of the second, and not due to the intrinsic inanity of 
their spiritual belief and culture, a conclusion that is generally 
drawn as a corollary to the supposition that spirituality, the 
outstanding trait of the Hindu character, was principally 
responsible for their decline in material prosperity, while 
really it was its misapplication as shown above. One feature 
stands out clearly, namely, that the organization of the four 
inter-connected asramas, peculiar to India as it is, proved to 
be the instrument through which was expressed the peculiar 
Hindu psychosis with its deep spiritual tendencies and which, 
by passing every member of the three higher castes through 
the first two ‘stages of life’ with their duties and obligations 
discharged in compliance with the generally stricter discipline 
of those days, intended to make and keep him fit for the life 
that awaits him in the next two ‘ stages.’ This organization, 
not found in any other country, served to maintain the regular 
supply of a large number of persons who were each given 
opportunities for entering the higher life under the direction 
of the adepts, who again could thus obtain greater opportunities 
of lifting a large number of persons from among the initiated 
to the highest rung of spiritual life. When the organization of 
airamas wsis dislocated, there ceased to be a smooth and ordered 
fiow of the stream. The adepts were in want of sufficient 
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desirable candidates as the result of the defective functioning 
of the first two Mramas, while the people in the several 
Mramas deviated in a much larger measure than formerly from 
the prescribed duties and obligations, which were wisely meant 
to contribute both to secular welfare and to spiritual benefit. 
Every body at any time of the first two stages of life thought 
himself fit for the spiritual life that was, as a rule, reserved for 
the last two stages, because spiritual life could easily be 
transformed into one of idleness without loss of public esteem, 
while duties for secular benefit meant physical and intellectual 
labour, which could not be very alluring, as they could not 
so easily be counterfeited and yet passed round as pure gold, 
I do not mean to say that any body below fifty, when usually 
the third stage commences, is unfit for spiritual progress ; far 
from that. What I mean to say is, that a thing which may 
be successful in individual cases may not be proper and 
desirable as a rule generally applicable to a community, a race, 
or a nation. It is essential to every country that it should 
always possess a desirable proportion of its members in the 
second ‘ stage of life ’ or its equivalent, attentive to, or even 
zealous in the pursuit of their secular duties, and not apathetic 
to their performance ; for upon them depends principally the 
material welfare of the country. This evil of confusion in the 
sequence which the duties of human life should generally follow, 
and the disorganization of the dsramas in other ways, brought 
about, on the one hand, a paucity of virile and earnest workers 
in the secular fields of activities, which was principally respon- 
sible for the material degeneration of the country, while on the 
other hand, they caused the failure of the country to conserve 
and at the same time keep distributed among a large number of 
people the highest spiritual attainments, 
The evil coneequen- which hencoforth commenccd to be confined 

ces of disharmony bet- . . i u i i 

veen the ‘stages of to ft 168801’ 8»Uu l6SS0r nUIIlbsr 01 ftncpts, 

between whom and the people of the 
grasthdirama, came to intervene a gulf 
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whicli gradually became wider ; while formerly it was the 
gj'haathaSi'ama that led on naturally to the next two stages, in 
which the spritual masters were, as a matter of course, ready 
to take within their fold the newcomers, who had completed 
their first two stages which were generally calculated to train 
their mind and body for the next stage. 

The consequence has been that at present there exist 
between the two classes a mutual mistrust and misunderstand- 


ing that have been heightened by the modern western spirit. 
This spirit faithful to the methods of w estern science appears to 
demand from the Hindus, ‘if your adepts in yoga, jHana, and 
bhakti have treasured up the highest truths, let them come, 
preach about, and demonstrate before the unbelieving masses 
the reality of their pretensions, just as the modern discoverers 
of truths in the physical sciences, instead of munching their 
truths in caves or cloisters, demonstrate before the wandering 
masses their discoveries in an intelligible form, or in their 
concrete and useful appli<rations.’ The aeroplane or the 
The mode of ouui. gramophone, the telephone, the telegraph, 
loienL raLcaiiyTf'. the steam-cngiue leaves no room for 
Ifq?ieiJrnV‘'8p*ir°! ^oubt in the minds of the people that the 
tuai culture. westem science has attained to a great 

height and is rising daily to higher heights, and that it is 
worth while spending time, labour, and money in learning 
the means by which the truths have been discovered and 
applied. Thus the people feel naturally attracted towards 
the sciences, which do not run the risk of being lost for want 
of learners, or of being confined to the fortunate few. 'J here 
is much truth in these statements, which however miss a 


point that should be considered. Are spiritual and physical 
sciences of such a kindred nature that what can be demanded or 


applied to one can also be done to the other? The answer, I 
think, should be partially negative, and partially affirmative. 
Let us turn to the negative portion of the answer first. The 
oultivation of the spiritual science is essentially an incer 
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realization of spiritual truths, an uplifting of the whole man,' 
a culture of the soul that tears asunder the veil that conceals 
from view the ultimate realities, a direct communion with 
the ultimate consciousness, of which the universe is but a 
manifestation. The learning of the physical science is not 
necessarily connected with the mental and moral nature of 
the man, and not dependent upon their uplift. A scientific 
man would not necessarily experience his moral depravity to 
be an obstacle in the way of mastering the physical sciences, 
for such a mastery has connexion only with the exercise of 
his intellect and not with his whole self. For this reason, a 
man cannot make much spiritual progress, even if he be put 
on the track, unless he purges his self of its evil qualities and 
worldly propensities. Next, as to the affirmative portion of 
the above answer, it should he stated that spiritual progress 
puts within the reach of the sadhaka certain powers, which 
may be utilized for spiritual benefit in view of the new 
vistas by which many things that are now objects of guesses 
or doubts become matters of certain knowledge, offering 
grounds for the solution of many problems of the super-sen- 
sual world, and steadying generally his belief in many direc- 
tions; while, on the other hand, these powers are standing 
temptations to use them for selfish, worldly purposes, or even 
for working positive evil for selfish ends, which of course 
bring sooner or later the punishment in the downfall of the 
sadhaka. This abuse of the powers, which is so very likely 
to take place unless the learner is equipped by an elevation 
of his self and his desire for spiritual life higher than the 
stages at which the powers can be acquired (specially in these 
days of absence of preliminary training given by the first two 
‘ stages of life ’) is one of the causes that make the adepts so 
very reluctant to admit as celas any and every body that 
may be animated by a passing desire to be put on the track. 
Besides, it means, to the guru, waste of time and much lab- 
our which could have been more beneficially utilized by him 
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if the disciple falls off in the midst of his journey. This is 
another deterrent. Exhibitions of the powers constitute the 
demonstrations that are demanded by the modern spirit ; but 
these demonstrations are not altogether absent in these 
days, though they are liable to be misinterpreted or dismissed 
as products of too much credulity of the spectators. But yet 
there are several accounts of such manifestations of powers 
witnessed by the Europeans themselves with their character- 
istic observing habits, and sceptic attitude towards such 
manifestations, from which it cannot be denied that the real- 
ities were otherwise than as the accounts describe them. I 
leave out of consideration the accounts penned by Indian 
writers as they are likely to be taken at a discount in regard 
to the present question. I have no space for quoting from 
the European accounts, but suffice it to say that they relate 
not only to powers dominating the physique and the physical 
world, but also to those over the mind, which constitute the 
peculiar conquests of the sadhakos and which are but dimly 
seen through these occasional manifestations necessitated by 
the particular circumstances of each case. But as already 
mentioned, these powers come in the train of sadhana, and 
as they tend to be temptations on the path of the devotees, 
their proper place demands them either to be set aside, or 
utilized for further progress, but never to be used as instru- 
ments of achieving selfish ends. But even these manifes- 
tations, occasional and few as they are, are very often dis- 
believed; but they are the only material and visible evidences 
of the internal acquisitions of an adept; and as such an 
attitude fails to rouse a spirit of systematic enquiry, the gulf 
separating the spiritual culture from the man of to-day tends 
ever to increase, though of course there are movements at 
work, feeble though they be, aiming to bridge it over as far 
as possible. 



PLATONISM IN SHELLEY 
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Amiyakumar Sen, M.A., 

Lecturer, Calcutta University 

1 . 

The Development of Platonic Influence on the 
MIND OF Shelley 

The poets of the eighteenth century deified reason at the 
expense of imagination. The extraordinary development of 
philosophical speculation and scientific research exercised a 
great influence over their mind, it opened up before them 
endless visions of man’s perfection attainable only through 
the fullest exercise of his intellectual powers. 

This attitude of mind was reflected in their literature. Their 
“ essays on criticism ” and “ on man,” their reflective poems, 
their satires on contemporary manners, all owe allegiance to 
reason. Enthusiasm and passion — the emotional side of human 
nature — were banished from the realm of poetry as unrefined ; 
culture was enveloped in an atmosphere of cold rationalism 
which, in course of time, grew stiffling. 

The reaction soon set in. There was gradually developed a 
tendency which sought to re-introduce into English life a sense 
of mystery and awe. “ At countless points, the universe of 
sense and thought acquired a new potency of response and 
appeal to man, a new capacity of ministering to and mingling 
with his richest and intensest life.’” The universe was no 
longer an “ aggregate of mutually attracting atoms ; ” it was 
instinct with spirit. The dead cold weight of everyday life 


* Age of Wordsworth — Herford. 
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was transmuted by the spiritual vision of romantic poets and 
philosophers and they could 

“ See a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower.”* 

Everything, however insignificant it might be, was “apparel- 
led in celestial light.” “ The glory and freshness of a dream” 
brooded over the whole universe. “ The veil was lifted from 
its hidden beauty ” and its familiar objects were clad with 
the evanescent hues of an etherial world. Nature became the 
outward vesture of spiritual truths too deep for expression. It 
was no longer inert, but a symbol for spiritual existences. 

There still lingered strands of materialistic and deistic 
thought existing side hy side with this newborn idealism, 
especially among the revolutionary and utilitarian group of 
thinkers. Wholly absorbed in the question of the advance- 
ment of the human race and its deliverance from bondage, 
they did not pay sufficient attention to the spiritual side 
of the human personality. They generally adhered to the old 
association ist school of thought and were but vaguely cons- 
cious of “a principle which in the vast sum of instances works 
for good and operates beneficially for us.”'^ They had not that 
power of spiritual vision which could discern the ideal pervad- 
ing the outward world of phenomena. 

Shelley lived in this age of transition from materialism to 
idealism. In his political opinions he was influenced by tha. 
thinkers of the French Revolution. Their favourite doctrines, 
the perfectibility of the human nature, the supremacy 
of reason over passion, the ascription of moral evil to the 
desolating power of positive institutions are all reproduced in 
his matchless verse ; and in his early life the materialistic 
tendency of their philosophical thought made a lasting^ 
impression on his mind. 

^ Ideas of Good and Evil— Blake. 

* Godwin, 
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Even from his boyhood, the poet was essentially a specu- 
lative philosopher. He was not satisfied with the traditional 
standpoint of view commonly accepted by men ; he wanted 
to go deeper into the problems of existence and find out the 
reality underlying appearance. For he was always haunted 
by obstinate questionings and his heart ever gazed on the 
depth of the mystery which envelopes the Eternal and the 
Real.' While yet a boy he mused deeply on the lot of life.'' 

At that early age “ Hume’s essays were a favourite with 
Shelley and he was always ready to put forward in argument 
the doctrines they upheld.”* Materialism, he confesses, appealed 
to him by its sturdy opposition to the absurdities of the popular 
philosophy of mind and matter and its absolute freedom from 
the violent dogmatism which characterises orthodoxy.* Traces 
of this early materialism are discernible in his essay “ On a 
Future State ” where mind and spirit is conceived as mere 
concomittants of matter, ceasing with its cessation. 

Scepticism and materialism could not, however, satisfy 
Shelley. He had intellectually adopted the conclusions of 
Hume but “his imagination demanded the presence of a 
spirit of life throughout the universe and his heart craved for 
a communion with the spirit of love.”® “ The leaf of a tree,” 
says he, “ the meanest insect on which we trample are in 
themselves arguments more conclusive than any which can be 
advanced that some vast intellect animates infinity.”* He 
believed in a spirit underlying the universe but could not 
adduce any proof for it ; and it was in this state of mind that 
he began to study the works of Plato. 

Shelley was one of the most assiduous of students ; his 
diligence was exemplary and his erudition profound. A 

^ C/. Alaitor, 11. 20-23. 

* C/. Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, st. 5. 

* Life of Shelley — Hogg. 

* C/. “ On Life "—Shelley. 

* Cf. Mrs. Shelley’s notes on Alnstor and other poems, 

* Letter to Hogg— Jan. 3, 1818, 
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pocket edition of Plato, or Plutarch, or Euripides, without in- 
terpretation or notes, was his ordinary companion.* His poetic 
temperament was gratified by the rare union, which Plato 
exhibits, of close and subtle logic with the pythian enthusiasm 
of poetry.^ “ The irreverent many,” says Hogg, “cannot com- 
prehend tlie awe, the careless apathetic worldling cannot 
imagine the enthusiasm nor can tongue that attempts only to 
speak of things visible to the bodily eye, express the mighty 
emotion that inwardly agitated him, when he approached, for 
the first time, a volume which he believed to be replete with 
the recondite and mystic philosophy of antiquity : his cheeks 
glowed, his eyes became bright, his whole frame trembled and 
his entire attention was immediately swallowed up in the 
depths of contemplation.’ ® He would then walk forth dreamily 
along the road questioning infants whether they could 
tell him anything about pre-existence ; and so fi.rmly did he 
believe in man’s power of recollecting incidents in his ante- 
natal life that the apparent inability of children to answer his 
queries appeared to be mere “ cunning attempts to conceal 
the truth that all knowledge is reminiscence.”* Plato was 
thenceforward his master. He moulded his opinions and 
developed his ideals regarding the universal spirit, the soul 
and other kindred subjects. 


2 . 

Tub Universal Spirit 
Introduction 

The revolutionary thinkers of the eighteenth century 
rejected the God of the Hebrews. To them, embittered as 
they were by the oppressions of centuries, religion was always 

* Life of Shelley — Hog^. 

* “ On the Symposium” — Shelley, 

* Life of Shelley— Hogg, * Life of Shelley — Hogg. 
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associated with cruelty and injustice. It was “ a supernatural 
despotism based on terror and co-ercion.” From the mas- 
sacres sanctified by divine command in the Old Testament to 
the burning of heretics and unbelievers blessed by the clergy 
of the dark ages, its history was one long series of oppression. 
Moreover, the church was the perpetrator of the worst form 
of tyranny; it hampered all intellectual efforts, stifled 
the independent spirit of man and distorted his natural 
goodness.* 

Shelley was a republican who revolted against the wrongs 
of the world. His mind bitterly resented the oppressions which 
priests in their blind zeal had inflicted on the world; and 
he enthusiastically accepted the opinions of his fellow-workera. 
In the “ Queen Mab ” he gives a scathing description of the 
Hebraic conception of God. To him, God is as vengeful as 
almighty. Barth shudders at the sound of his voice and at 
his approach “ the grave of nature yawns and swallows up 
the dauntless and the good.” His votaries are cold-blooded 
slaves of tyrannous omnipotence. Their souls 

“ No honest indignation ever urged 
To elevated daring, to one deed 
Which gross and sensual self did not pollute ; 

Faith is a python dragging on a foul and wounded train 
of follwers ; and 

“ Words and shows... bind 
The wailing tribes of human-kind ; 

The proud defiance of Satan attracts his attention. 
“ Milton’s Devil as a moral being is far superior to his God 
even as one who perseveres in some purpose which he has 


^ Cf. Morloy — Life of Voltaire. 

* Queen Mab, VIII, 86-96. 

* Queen Mab, VIII , U. 701*3. 
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conceived to be excellent, in spite of adversity and torture, 
is, to one who, in the cold security of undoubted triumph, 
inflicts the most horrible revenge upon his enemy not from 
any notion of inducing him to repent of perseverence in 
enmity but with the alleged design of exasperating him to 
deserve more torments.”' And with him Milton’s God is 
typical of the Hebrew conception of Divinity. 

Shelley’s dislike for this conception of God was respon- 
sible for his bitter denunciation of Orthodox Christianity. 
Christianity, specially orthodox Christianity, appeared to him 
to be an instrument of torture to crush the lofty rebellious 
spirits who dared to protest against its benumbing influence. 
It had completely stifled the independent aspirations of 
humanity, and 

“ In each human heart terror survives 
The ruin it has gorged ; the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true ; 
Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship now outworn. 

They dare not desire good for man’s estate 
And yet they know not that they do not dare.” * 

The poets and philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were with a very few exceptions deists or materialists. They 
either regarded matter to be the only true reality, ignoring 
the very existence of the spiritual world ; or they gave equal 
importance to matter and spirit. Their God is the ” Great 
First Cause ” who creates the world and sets it rolling accor- 
ding to eternal immutable “ laws of nature.” He is not 
immanent in the world but exists apart, watching, as it were. 
His own creation. The mystic reaction against these doc- 
trines was very feeble. The voice of William Law and his 


' Defence of Poetry — Shelley. 
Prometheus Unbound — I, 1, 618 
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followers could scarcely be heard in the midst of the bustling 
noise of more robust argumentators. 

Shelley was, however, a thinker of a different type. So 
far as his social and political opinions are concerned he closely 
followed the doctrines of the French Revolution ; but its 
materialism could not satisfy his speculative mind. Nor could 
he accept the Deism which conceived of a God completely 
isolated from the world. He was an idealist and his 
religion was greatly influenced by the principles of Platonic 
philosophy. 

Though keenly sensitive to the beauty of the outside 
world, Plato does not regard the physical to be real. All 
phenomena are fleeting and belong to the region of the 
becoming. They are real only in so far as they participate in 
the ideas underlying them. “ Ideas are,” therefore, “ the only 
true existence. In the phenomena, the idea is never purely 
presented but always intermingled with its opposite ; divided 
up into a plurality of individuals, hidden beneath the material 
veil.” '■ Each of these ideas is something self-subsistent, but 
it can participate in and communicate with other ideas. They 
form a world of ideas and the highest of this series is the idea, 
of the Good. It is the cause of science and of truth in so far 
as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge ; it is “ the 
universal author of all things beautiful and right, the parent 
of light and the lord of light in this visible world and the 
immediate source of reason and truth in the intellectual,” 
and as light and right may truly be said to be like the sun and 
yet not to be the sun, so science and truth may be deemed 
to be like the good but not the good : it has a place of honour 
still higher.^ The Good is identified with the Beautiful, and 
the primaeval good is of unutterable beauty. “ Beautiful as 
are both truth and knowledge, this other nature (the idea of 
the Good) must be esteemed as more beautiful than they ; it is 


' Zeller — Plato and the Older Academy. 
• Republic, VII, 617B 
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» wonder of beauty.” * It is the ultimate reality, the spirit 
which pervades the world of ideas. 

Shelley similarly regards the outside world of phenomena 
as mere vision. The only world real to him is the world of the 
spirit. 

He may drink joy from the evanescent beauties of the 
outside realm of nature ; but he is not captivated by them. 
On the contrary, he does not 

“ Heed nor see what things they be.” 

For they are unsubstantial ; mere stuff out of which the 
poet creates a spiritual world of imagination, of 

“ Forms more real than living man 
Nurslings of immortality.”® 

So real is this spiritual world that whenever Shelley 
wants to elucidate a physical fact he docs not compare it with 
a similar physical phenomenon but tries to explain it by a 
mental parallel. He always seeks in what he sees the mani- 
festation of something beyond the present and tangible 
object.® In the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty the inconstant 
visits of the spirit is compared to “ Clouds in starlight widely 
spread.” But even such a rare phenomenon cannot satisfy 
the poet; he must try to illustrate it further by comparison 
with “memory of music fled.” In the “Prometheus Un- 
bound ” the sun-awakened avalanche gathers on the 
mountain-tops, 

“ Flake after flake in heaven-defying mind 
As thought by thought is piled till some great truth 
Is loosened and the nations echo round 
Shaken to their roots as do the mountains now.” * 


^ Republic, VI, 50&^A. 

* Letter to Peacock — Nov. 9, 1818, 


* Prometheus Unbound — I, 1, 740-60. 

* Ibid, 11, 3i 37-42. 
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And in the Indian Serenade 

“ The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream.” 

In each instance Shelley is not perfectly at home when 
he deals with the physical world; he is satisfied only when 
he has been able to establish a mental parallel and thus 
elucidate it. 

The “Prometheus Unbound” is steeped in the same 
idealism. Its action is placed in a world of spirit in which 
the physical only symbolises the spiritual. Asia and 
Prometheus are not persons ; they are symbols of love and the 
spirit of humanity. The solemn bier of Adonais is similarly 
surrounded bv a band of 

“ * * * * quick dreams 

The passion-winged ministers of thought,” 

who mourn their lot round his cold heart. 

For the poet believes that, 

“ Throughout the varied and eternal world 
Soul is the only element, the block 
That for uncounted ages has remained. 

The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 
Is active living spirit. Every grain 
Is sentient, both in unity and part.’” 

and to him 

•* This world 

Of suns and worlds and men and beasts and flowers 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be. 

Is but a vision.” 


‘ Queeu Mab, IV, 139.44. 
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While ' 

“ Thought 

Alone and its quick elements, will, passion, 

Reason, imagination cannot die.”' 

The “ thought ” of Shelley is, liowever, quite different from 
the “ idea ” of Plato. Plato always points out that the 
pattern of the world {i.e., ideas) is eternal, “ the world has 
been framed in the likeness of that which is apprehended 
by reason and mind and is unchangeable and it is thie 
eternity which distinguishes ideas from phenomena." In the 
Parmenides® he himself suggests that ideas may be subjective 
having no existence outside mind, human or divine, but sets 
it aside as false. On the contrary, be represents them as 
absolute substances, the efficient causes of things, having an 
existence of their own outside mind. The “thoughts” of Shelley 
are, however, merely mental concepts ; the unchangeable 
forms of human nature (corresponding to the idea of man 
in Plato) for instance, are represented by the poet as existing 
in the mind of the Creator ; they have no independent 
existence of their own.'* 


Shelley's Conception of the Universal Spirit 

Like Plato, Shelley even in bis earlier poem Queen Mab 
recognises “a Soul of the Universe, an intelligent and 
necessarily beneficent actuating principle, a vast intellect 
which animates infinity.”® 

‘’’Throughout these infinite orbs of mingling light 
Of which yon earth is one, is wide diffused 
A spirit of activity and life 
That knows no term, cessation and delay 


> Hellas, 11. 776-86. 

> 132 B. 

* Letter to Hogg — Jan. 3, 1811. 


• TimcBus — Plato.* 

• Defence of Poetry 

• VI, 146-149. 
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It is one ; 

The Eternal spring 

Of life and death and happiness and woe 
Of all that chequers the phantasmal scene 
That floats before our eyes in wavering light.”' 

Every thing except the one spirit is unreal ; the world is a 
mere “ phantasmal scene,” a vision flickering before the mind 
of men. 

He recognises no god — no creative deity ; only a spirit co- 
eternal with the universe ; a passive principle which pervades 
the world of nature and man but cannot realise itself by 
creating, i.e., transforming its environment. Cementing on 
the lines “ There is no God ” in Queen Mab, the poet himself 
afiirms that “ this negation must be understood solely to affect 
a creative deity. The hypothesis of a pervading spirit co- 
eternal with the world remains unshaken.” The poet does 
not, however, always cling to this view ; in Queen Mab itself 
the universal spirit appears as 

“ the all sufficing power, necessity, the mother of the world, 

” active steadfast and eternal ; ” 
it presides 

“ in the storm of change that ceaselessly 
Rolls round the eternal universe and shakes 
Its undecaying battlements 

and guides its manifold activities. If necessary, it can “blot 
with re-creating hand, the blood-stained charter of all woe 
from the book of the earth.’’* It is consequently an active 
principle creating and transforming the universe. In fact 
the only definite idea regarding the spirit of nature which 
we can find in Queen Mab is that of an all-pervading principle. 


' VI, 190-93. 

“ <Ju«en Mab, VI, 160-62. 


* Queen Mab, VI, 196. 

* Queen Mab. 
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The rest is confusion ; Shelley has not, as yet, arrived at any 
clear conception regarding the ultimate reality. He is trying 
to reconcile his intellectual adherence to the revolutionary school 
of thought with his spiritual yearning for an universal soul. 

In the Revolt of Islam this spirit pervades the whole 
world and its worshipper finds 

“ His smile divine when the calm sea was bright 
With silent stars and heaven was breathless with delight.” 

But co-ordinately with this all-pervading spirit Shelley 
describes two other warring principles. 

“ Two powers o’er mortal things dominion hold 
Ruling the world with divided lot 
Immortal, all-pervading, manifold 
Two genii, equal gods.”* 

These are the principles of Good and Evil who determine 
the course of events in the world. The Poet is still searching 
for a satisfactory conception of the ultimate reality which 
will explain the existence of evil in the world. 

By the time that he wrote the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, Shelley had completely freed himself from these 
Manichian and Godwinian conceptions. He has now no 
doubts regarding the spirit of the Universe. 

It is Spiritual Beauty, the awful shadow of which 
floats unseen among men and consecrates with its own hue 
all the objects of the world ; it transforms them with its 
own radiance. 

” Its light alone — like mist o’er mountain driven 
Or music by night- wood sent 
Through strings of some still instruments 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream.” * 

^ C/fluto I, st. ^ 5 , ^ Hymn to lotellectaal Beauty, at. 3 . 
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The world of existence becomes true and real and beauti- 
ful only by participating in the ideal and when man loses 
sight of it the world becomes 

“ A dim vast vale of tears vacant and desolute,” 

so that 

“ Fear and dream and death and birth 
Oast on the daylight of the earth 
Such gloom ” 

that “ the grave becomes like life and fear a dark reality.’” 

With the gradual development of his mental powers 
Shelley came to see that perfect intelligence results in perfect 
love : the spirit of Intellectual Beauty is also the spirit of love. 
It is the essence of all things — this Intellectual Beauty and 
all-embracing Love. This is the one true reality the all- 
absorbing, ever-living, sole-existent substance, 

“ Thou,” rapturously sings the poet, 

“ Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 
Invest’st it ; and when the heavens are blue 
Thou fillest them ; and when the earth is fair 
The shadow of thy moving wings imbue 
Its deserts and its mountains, till they wear 
Beauty like some bright robe ; Thou ever soarest 
Among the towers of men.” '* 

In the Ode to Naples (^1820) he invokes the same spirit. 

“ Great spirit, deepest love 
Which rulest and dost move 

All things which live and are within the Italian shore. 

Who fittest in thy star o’er oceans’ western floor ; 

Spirit of Beauty ! ” 

The poet recognises the “ spirit of Beauty ” to be the 
same principle as that of “ deepest love.” So thoroughly are 


* Ihid. at 4. 


® Prince Athauase. 
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the two identified in the mind of Shelley that he seldom refers 
to this dual aspect of the all-pervading soul of the Universe. 
And love, all sustaining love, is to him the one reality. It 
illumines earth and heaven, the deep ocean and the sun-less 
caves and clothes with brightness the dim shapes of the earth ; 
and ever and anon the poet hursts forth into a psean of praise 
to that all-eternal principle of love which pervades the 
universe and whose 

“ Plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world 
and bursts 

“ In its beauty and its might 

Prom trees and beasts and men into heaven’s light.” 

It is 

“ That light whose smile kindles the universe 
That Beauty in which all things work and move 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea 
Burns bright or dim as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst.” ^ 

In this identification of the Universal soul with love 
Shelley was greatly influenced by Plato’s Symposium which 
he regarded to be “ one of the most valuable pieces of all 
antiquity, whether we consider the intrinsic merit of the 
composition or the light it throws on the inmost state of 
manners and opinions among the ancient Greeks.” ® 

Plato in his Timscus and his book of Laws passes on 
to the conception of a personal God. The idea of Good now 
becomes a being, self-conscious and self-regulated, creating 
and ordering the Universe. “Tons,” says Zeller, “ it may 

» Adonais, st. 43. * Ihid. st. 54. 


^ Letter to Godwin — July 25, 1818 
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certainly sound incomprehensible that a theological concept 
ike the concept of the Good should be positively declared, 
to be the highest active energy and reason. We are 
accustomed to conceive of reason only in the form of perso- 
nality which is impossible to attribute to an idea.” ' The 
ancients however had no such distinct concept of personality 
and Plato could therefore invest the idea of the Good with 
qualities like power, activity and reason. The modes of 
thought have, considerably changed with the flight of time and 
a philosopher of modern days cannot ignore the question of 
personality. His God is either personal or impersonal. There 
is no via media for him. The Universal spirit of Shelley is 
non-hutnaii. The poet did not create his God in man’s image 
and after his likeness. His all-pervading soul has no human 
feeling, it is not swayed by sudden likes and dislikes. 

“ All that,” says he, 

“ All that the wide world contains. 

Are but thy passing instruments, and thou 
Regard’st them all with impartial eye. 

Whose joy and pain thy nature cannot feel 
Because thou hast not human sense 
Because thou art not human mind.” ^ 

“ The caprice 

Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his heart 
To thy unvarying harmony.”^ 

But personality, in the modern sense of the term, it has. 
It is Intellectual Beauty, the spirit which consecrates the 
whole universe with its hues, its plastic stress in an active 


^ Zeller — Plato and the Older Academy. 
* Queen Mab, VI, 214-19. 

3 Ibid, VI, 200-203. 
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transforming influence which compels all new successions 
to the forms they wear. It tortures 

“ The unwilling dross that cheeks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may hear.”' 

This act of overcoming opposition and changing objects 
according to an ideal consciously pursued is possible only of a 
person (in the philosophical sense of the term). No abstract 
idea can he invested with such qualities of will and intelli- 
gence. Even more prominently is the element of conscious 
intelligent self-realisation present in the Prometheus Un- 
bound. Asia, the Universal Spirit of Love pervading the whole 
world, is actuated by a feeling of sympathy for the spirit of 
man : she transforms the universe and actively brings about 
the redemption of Humanity. 

The all-pervading soul is, therefore, to Shelley a spirit 
of intellectual beauty and love unswayed by human passions 
and emotions, yet, at the same time, consciously regulating 
in accordance with its intellectual nature its own efforts for 
self-realisation. 


3 . 

The Soul 

Shelley’s Conception of the Physical and the Spiritual 

The views of life held by Shelley and Plato are influenced 
by their attitude towards the material world. With Plato 
the life of the body is a mere darkness it is only a hindrance 
to the soul in her search of absolute truth, justice and beauty.® 

With Shelley, similarly, life is a painted veil ; it is 

“ A dome of many coloured glass 
Staining the white radiance of Eternity.”^ 


‘ Adonais, st. 43. 
Phaedo, 64-66# 


Phaedrus. ’ 

* Adonais, st. 62. 
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Again 

“ Adonais is not dead, lie doth not sleep 
He hath awakened from this dream of life 
’ Tis we, who lost in stormy visions keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife.” 

The life of the body is not true life ; it is a dream, a 
vision, a fruitless struggle. It does not even reveal truth ; 
on the contrary, it is a veil and a hindrance. 

In the seventh hook of the Republic Plato gives us a 
picture of men, imprisoned in a cave, who behold only shadows 
of reality thrown vaguely on the wall. In the same book 
Socrates proceeds to explain that the prison house in the alle- 
gory is the world of sight above which man has to rise in 
order to gain a vision of absolute truth. This vivid picture 
exerted a great influence over the poetic imagination of Shel- 
ley. In 1818, we find him comparing the world to “a cavern 
huge and great which we all tread.” In the “Triumph of 
Life ” he refers to the same cavern high and deep where the 
soul, at its birth, lies reposing. In both Plato and Shelley 
there is an emphatic insistance on the superiority of the life 
of the spirit over the life of the flesh. 

Plato dissociates the soul from the body. According to 
him “ the soul when using the body as an instrument is drag- 
ged by it to the region of the changeable and wanders and is 
confused; and therefore we should “see her as she really is 
and not as we now behold her, marred by communion with 
the body and other miseries.”^ 

Similarly, Shelley describes how 

“ From the mute and moveless frame 
A radiant spirit rose 

Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace 
Each sfain of earthliness 


» PLaedo, 79. 


’ Republic, X, 611. 
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Had passed away ; it reassumed 
Its native dignity and stood 
Immortal amid ruins.’” 

and attempts to distinguish between the soul and the 
body. The soul is “ instinct with beauty and grace ” only 
when it is dissociated from each sfain of the earthliness of the 
body ; it aspires to heaven and pants for its heritage while 
the body 

“ For a time the unwilling sport 
Of circumstance and passion struggles on 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidly. 

Then like a useless and worn out machine 
Rots, perishes and passes.”^ 

T/ie Immortality of the Soul. 

When viewed from this standpoint the soul, according 
tc Plato, in its true nature, is without end or beginning. It 
cannot be full of variety and difference and dissimilarity nor 
can it be compounded of many elements. It is immortal and 
self-subsistent. 

In the earliest stages, of his career, Shelley held views 
which were quite antagonistic to this view of Plato. He was, 
at that time, completely under the influence of the materialistic 
philosophy prevalent in his age. For him, it was then difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe that the soul is immortal. 

“ Some philosophers,” says he, “ and those to whom we are 
indebted for the most stupendous discoveries in the physical 
science suppose that intelligence (and therefore the soul) is the 
mere result of some combination among the particles of its 
objects.” As a logical consequence of this theory he holds that 
“ mental powers increase and fade with those of the body and 

^ Queen Mab, T, 130-36. 

* Of, Ibid, 11. 148-66. 
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even accommodate themselves to the most transitory changes of 
our physical nature;” so that as soon as our body becomes inani- 
mate “ sensation and perception and apprehension are at an 
end ” and even if life and thought {i.e., the spirit) differ 
from everything else, it does not follow that they survive any 
period beyond which we have no experience of their existence.* 

Nor does the problem of future reward and punishment 
have any bearing on the question. He definitely rejects the 
Platonic theory that the soul must be immortal because “ if 
death had been the end of all, the wicked would have had 
a good bargain in dying for they would have been happily 
quit not only of their body but of their own evil together 
with their souls.” ^ According to Shelley even if there be a 
future state it is not necessarily one of reward or punishment. 

Such considerations, therefore, compelled him to accept 
the conclusion that the human soul does not exist after death 
and “ there are no grounds for supposition that we 
shall continue to exist after our existence has apparently 
ceased.” * 

In course of time, Shelley changed bis opinions com- 
pletely. He now admits that “ the shocking absurdities of the 
popular philosophy of mind and matter, its fatal consequences 
in morals and its violent dogmatism had early conducted 
him to materialism.”* Por this “materialism is a seducing 
system to young and superficial minds ; it allows its disciples to 
talk and dispenses them from thinking.” But he has become 
discontented with this standpoint of view and come to 
recognise that man is not an automaton, an equilibrated 
system of physical forces ; he is, on the contrary, “ a being of 
high aspirations disclaiming alliance with transcience and decay, 
and incapable of imagining to himself annihilation ; ” in him 
there is “ a spirit which is at enmity with nothingness and 

* On a Future State — Shellfiy. 

» Phaedo, 107B. 

® On a Future State— Shelley. 

* “On Life”— Shelley. 
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dissolution. This is the character of all life and being.”' And 
his earliest poem “ Queen Mab ” describing as it does the life 
of the soul in a spirit world where in companionship of the 
fairy Queen Mab she reviews the past and looks forward to 
the future, is indicative of the change that had come over 
his opinions. Similarly in “The Revolt of Islam,” the poet 
describes how after death the soul of the child stood 

“ * * A winged thought 

Before the star-shining spirit 
The better genius of this world’s estate.” ^ 

The belief in the immortality of the human soul soon 
became so strong in Shelley that Death lost its reality. “ It 
is a modest creed,” says the poet, 

“ It is a modest creed and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it 
To own that death itself must be 
Like all the rest, a mockery.” ^ 

This modest and pleasant creed was gradually developed 
into a settled conviction. The dead do not die but awaken 
from the dream of life. Fear and grief no longer convulse 
and consume them ; “ that unrest which men miscall delight ” 
cannot touch them for they are secure from the contagion of 
the world’s stain and have “ outsoared the shadow of our night.”^ 

According to Plato “ the souls do not return into the world- 
soul after death ; hut like ideas they have a relative existence 
of their own ; particular souls depend upon the Universal Soul 
but have also a self-dependent individuality.” For “ when death 
attacks a man the mortal portion of him dies but the immortal 
retires at death and is preserved safe and sound. Elsewhere 

‘ Ibid. 

^ Bk. XII, st. 31. 

* The Sensitive Plant, Conclusion, st. 4. 

* Adonais, st. 39-40. 

® Phaedo 106, 
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he speaks of the rewards and punishments meted out to indi- 
vidual souls after their death. He goes even further ; not 
only do souls retain their individuality after death but they 
are re-born according to their own actions in the past life. In 
Timseus* and the Republic ^ we have descriptions of how souls 
transmigrate, passing into the bodies of philosophers, kings, 
women and even animals which may “I’esemble them in the 
nature they have acquired.” 

In the earlier stages of his career Shelley conformed to 
the same view. He holds “ that nothing can be annihilated 
but everything in nature is in a continual change ” and 
therefore “neither will the soul perish... in a future existence 
it will lose all consciousnes.s of having formerly lived elsewhere, 
will begin life anew, possibly under a shape of w'hich we have 
no idea.”^ This belief in the immortality of the individual 
souls Shelley strengthens by the Platonic argument that a 
thing can never pass into its opposite.'* The theory that “ from 
nothing, nothing can come, to nothing, nothing can return ” is 
only a variation of this idea.® From it the poet comes to the 
conclusion that Death is only a suspension of intellect and we 
cannot regard these moments when tlie intellect is suspended 
as positive evidences of the soul’s anniliilation. In “the Revolt 
of Islam ” the souls of Laon, Cythna and her child do not revert 
to the universal spirit, they retain their individuality and rcjoiee 
in their happy union. They even recollect their past experience 
in the w^orld below^ and are absorbed in a trance of wonder.® 

But Shelley soon develops a new line of thought. 
The poet is vividly conscious of a universal mind ; its mighty 
streams flow silently on through the vast world ; and birth 
only “wakes this universal mind” to individual sense of 

* 91 seq. 

* X, 617. 

» Letter to Elizabeth Hitchnpr— June 20, 1811. 

* Phaedo, 102 A. 

® Letter to Elizabeth Hitchner — June 20, 181 !• 

» Bk. XIL 
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outward things.”' The human soul is only a portion of the 
Ov^ersoul ; it is a ripple in the stream of the eternal mind. 
During its connection with the body it is subjected to stormy 
visions and phantoms. “ The words I, you, they, are merely 
marks employed to denote the different modifications of the 
same mind ” and whenever we have an intense and vivid 
apprehension of life we feel as if our “ nature were dissolved 
into the surrounding universe ” or as if “ the surrounding 
universe were absorbed into our being.”^ Similarly, on the 
death of the body, the soul is dissolved into the surrounding 
universe and becomes one with its spirit. It flows 

“ Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal.” ^ 

The individual is made one with nature, his voice is 
heard in her music, his presence is felt and known in her 
handiwork. He is no longer confined in space and time but 
co*exists with all space and time ; and becomes 

“ * * A portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely.” * 

For to the poet 

“ The one remains, the many change and pass 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly.”® 

Shelley could not, however, completely free himself from 
the influence of Plato. Even in his later poems we can discern 
traces of Platonism, tie still plays with the theory of the 
transmigration of the Soul. In “ the Lines with a guitar ” the 


' Daemon of the World, II , 504 et seq. 
» “ On Life Shelley. 

* Adonais, st. 38. 

^ 0/. Ibid. Bt. 42-43. 

® Ibid, St. 52. 
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guardian spirit Ariel 

“ From life to life must pursue 
Your happiness 

while in “ Hellas ” the souls are represented as 

“ Through birth’s oriental portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro 

and Adonais arrives before the thrones of •' the inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown ” the great minds of the world who could 
not develop their powers owing to their early death. They have 
each an individuality of their own, “ throned in dazzling 
immortality ” a personality which has not been merged in the 
all-pervading spirit of the Universe. 

Plato was of opinion that the creator “created indi- 
vidual souls after the pattern of the Universal ” and “ having 
created them assigned each soul to a star.” He who lives 
well during his appointed time in the world below would 
“ return and dwell in his native star and have a blessed and 
congenial existence.”' Shelley makes a splendid use of this 
fancy in the Adonais where the comrades of Keats invite him 
to assume “ his winged throne ” which had for a long time 
“ swung blind in unascended majesty bereft of its lord and 
presiding spirit ; and it is from this sphere erstwhile “ silent 
alone amid an heaven of song ” that 

“ The soul of Adonais like a star 
Beacons from the abode where the immortals are.”® 

The Pre-existence of the Soul 

In Platonic philosophy the doctrine of the Immortality 
of the soul is closely associated with its pre-existence. If it 
is impossible to imagine the soul as not being (non-existent) 

^ Tim., 42. * Adonais, st. 64. 

^ Ibid. St. 56. 
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this must equally hold good of the past as well as of the future. 
In Plato’s opinion they hold together and accordingly in 
Phaedrus and other dialogues he vividly describes the life of the 
soul previous to its birth holding high converse with the gods 
and participating in the beatific visions of the absolute realities, 
Shelley similarly holds that “ If there are no reasons to 
suppose that we have existed before that period at which our 
existence apparently commences then there are no grounds 
for supposition that we shall continue to exist after our exis- 
tence has apparently ceased. The poet thus recognises the 
close connection between the two theories of the Pre-existence 
and the Immortality of the Soul. He also believes in the 
Unity of the whole universe and regards the human soul as 
a portion of the eternal spirit. It must therefore have some 
share of the nature of God and be as everlasting as the Uni- 
versal soul itself. It has no end nor any beginning; it 
existed previous to its physical birth and will exist after its 
physical death. In his poems Shelley is a thoroughgoing 
Platonist. His prince Athanase is haunted by “ the memories 
of some ante-natal life” which “make this where he now 
dwelt a penal hell.”^ His Cenci 

“ Does not feel as if he were a man 
But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences (f some unremembered world.”* 

In Epipsychidion he is sure that 

“ In the fields of immortality 
My (his) spirit should have worshipped thine 
A divine presence in a place divine.” * 


* On a Futnre State — Shelley. 
» Part 1, 91-92. 

* IV, 1, 161.62. 

* 11. 133-36, 
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The soul of individual man has, according to Shelley 

“ Had elsewhere its setting 

And Cometh from afar.” 

The Doctrine of Beminiscence 

In this ante-natal state of existence, the soul, says Plato, 
“beholds justice and temperance and knowledge absolute, 
not in the form of generation or of relation which men call 
existence but knowledge absolute in existence absolute. After 
birth she has recollections of these things which she saw 
following the gods {i.e., in her ante-natal state) and all know- 
ledge and all enquiry is but this recollection. When the soul 
is thus initiated into the mystery of recollection she forgets 
earthly interest and becomes rapt in the divine.’ 

Shelley shares in the same belief. In Epipsychidion the 
emotion which the poet feels for Emilia seems like “ Echoes 
from an ante-natal world.” In “The Triumph of Life ” when 
he gives an allegorical description of infancy he refers to 

“ A gentle trace 

Of light diviner than the Common Sun 
Shed on the common earth.” 

According to him, the infant soul just weaned from 
her glorious existence before birth still retains mystic recol- 
lections of her past life, recollections which transform the 
whole universe and clothe it with beauty and splendour. At 
that stage of life those shadowy recollections are 

« » » Woven into one 

Oblivious melody confusing sense.” 

The soul then loses sight of all mortal interests, her sense 
is bewildered and she moves about in worlds not realised. 


' Phaedros, 249. 
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She is no longer of the earth but soars into regions of heaven- 
ly bliss and is completely absorbed in the divine. These 

“ Obstinate questionings, 

Of sense and outward things” 

are of the very nature of the human soul, they are innate in 
its constitution. 

But neither Shelley nor Wordsworth goes any further, 
'they do not build upon these vague instinctive intimations 
any elaborate scheme of epistemology. 

With Shelley the individual soul is a spark from the 
divine spirit. She shares in its eternity and has neither any 
beginning nor any end. For a short space of time she has 
to be born in the body ; a birth which makes her liable to 
endless conflicts with shadowy phantoms. She has even in 
her physical existence glimpses of the visionary world where 
she existed before her birth and when death intervenes she 
quietly relapses to the Universal spirit and becomes one with 
nature. 


4. 

The DocTttiNB op Love 

Love plays a very prominent part in Flatonic Philosophy. 
It is, to a certain extent, the very corner-stone of his specula- 
tions. It is often identified with the philosophic impulse ; 
“ the striving for the representation of absolute beauty — the 
struggle to inform the finite with the idea by means of specu- 
lative knowledge.” * 

Plato’s doctrine of Love finds its fullest expression in two 
of his dialogues, viz.^ the Symposium and the Phaedrus. The 
Symposium begins with a lament that “ no one has ever dared 
worthily to hymn love’s praises. It was therefore resolved 


‘ Zeller— Plato and the Older Academy. 
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that each member of the assembly should deliver an address 
in praise of love. According to them “ Love is omnipresent, 
it is not merely an affection of the human heart towards the 
beautiful ; but great, wonderful and universal is the deity 
whose empire extends over all things divine and human.” It 
is of two types — the higher and the lower. The higher type 
is that “ which is of youth’s” and there is nothing of wanton- 
ness in it ; it is of the soul alone ; the lower type “ loves the 
body rather than the soul and is not stable. But when the 
bloom of youth which he is desiring for, is over, he takes wing 
and flies away.” 

The higher form of love is the source of the greatest good. 

“ For the principle which ought to guide men who would 
nobly live is best implanted by love. Honour and courage, 
love, of his own nature, infuses into the lover.”* 

Love is the first fruit of the soul’s reminiscence of its 
existence before birth. Plato points out that the recollections 
of the ideas we had previously experienced in an ante-natal 
life is the basis of all knowledge. Few, however, can have 
any adequate remembrance of them. Moreover wisdom and 
other ideas have no visible images while beauty being the 
lovelier is also palpable to sight. The corrupted do not easily 
rise out of this world to a vision of true beauty in the other 
but “ he who has been the spectator of many glories in the 
other world is amazed when he sees any one having a godlike 
face and form which is the expression of divine beauty ; and 
at first a shudder runs through him and the old awe steals over 
him.” Love engrosses his whole personality and “when 
separated from this beautiful object he is maddened and pained 
while at the recollection of beauty he is again delighted. He 
forgets everything even the rules and proprieties of life and 
is rapt in the beloved.” ^ 

In the pursuit of beauty, which Plato calls love, he 
recognises several stages. He who would proceed aright 


' Symposium. 


* Phaedrus. 
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in this matter should begin in youth to visit beautiful 
forms— love one such form only. Soon he will perceive 
that the beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of 
another and recognise that beauty in every form is one and 
the same. He will, then, abate his violent love of one form and 
become a lover of all beautiful forms. From the physical 
the lover will gradually rise to the spiritual plane ; he will 
discover that the beauty of the mind is more honourable than 
the beauty of the outward form. In the next stage he will 
contemplate and see the beauty of laws and institutions. At 
last when he comes towards the end he will suddenly perceive 
a nature of wondrous beauty — beauty absolute and everlasting 
which, without diminution and without increase or any 
change, is imparted to the overgrowing and perishing beauty 
of all things. This is divine beauty unclogged with the pollu- 
tions of mortality and all the colours and vanities of human 
life, beholding which man becomes the friend of God and 
immortal. 

Like Plato, Shelley recognises the universal influence of 
love. “ This is,” says he, “ the bond, the sanction which 
connects not only man with man but with everything that 
exists.”’ This thought is a sort of refrain of all his poems. 
In the ideal world of future humanity 

“ All things are recreated and the flame 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life.” ® 

Love Alls the blue heavens and invests with its radiance 
the sleepless waves of the sea ; its shadow clothes the deserts 
and mountains as with a robe of brightness. It soars among 
the towers of men and influences them strangely. It is Asia 
the soul pervading the universe and redeeming Humanity. 


* “ On Love”— Shelley. 

* Queen Mab, VUI, 106 - 7 . 
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In Adonais, the Eternal Spirit 

“ Weilds this world with never wearied love 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.” 

Like Plato also, he divides love into a lower and a higher 
form. In his Essay on the Manners of the Ancients he gives 
a very low position to the gratification of the senses in love 
and regards true love to be “ the universal thirst for a com- 
munion not merely of the senses but of our whole nature, 
intellectual, imaginative and sensitive.” In the Epipsy.chi- 
dion he personifies this lower type as a being whose voice is 
venomous melody ; the breath of her false mouth is like faint 
flowers and her touch is electric poison.* 

But, unlike Plato, he does not regard the love between 
man and woman to be of the lower type. On the contrary, 
his theory of love in its highest expression is always intimate- 
ly associated with womanhood. In his earliest days when he 
wrote the Alastor, he represents the poet as dreaming 

“ A veiled maid 

Sate near him talking in low solemn tones ; 

the pursuit of whom was the highest and the purest love. 
In the Revolt of Islam also the beloved is a w^oman, 

“ Gathering beauty as she grew 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream.”® 

Similarly, the spirit of love in Prometheus Unbound is 
Asia, and the Epipsychidion is a passionate expression of love 
for a being that veils, 

“ Beneath the radiant form of woman 
All that is insupportable (in thee) 

Of life, love and immortality.”^ 


■ Ll. 266-65. 

* Canto II, at. 31. 


« Ll. 161.62. 

* Ll. 23 et 8tq, 
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^J'his difference in standpoint is due to the fact that among 
the ancient Greeks, women were held in low esteem. Shelley 
himself refers to the “ diminution which the inferiority of 
women recognised by law and opinion must have produced in 
the delicacy and comprehensiveness of their conception,” and 
admits that Greek women were “certainly devoid of that 
moral and intellectual loveliness which the acquisition of 
knowledge and the cultivation of sentiment animates.”' 

Although in the Republic* Plato holds that no distinction 
should be made between men and women so far as education 
and the exercise of rights are concerned, he has not been 
able to shake off the influence of the Greek tradition ; for 
in the same book of th'j Republic he asserts that “all the 
pursuits of men are the pursuit of women also, but in all of 
them a woman is inferior to man.” In the Book of Laws 
he is far more explicit. Women are there described as 
inferior to men even in the capacity for virtue. In Timeaeus 
Plato holds that “those who fail to attain perfection pass at 
the second birth into women.” This belief in the inferiority 
of women exerts a great influence over the Platonic theory 
of Love. The highest love is possible only among men. In 
Phaedrus the lover and the beloved are men ; so also in tae 
Symposium. 

The case of Shelley was, however, quite different. The 
infusion of the exhausted population of the South with the 
Celtic races of tlie North, proverbial for the reverence they 
showed to womanhood brought about a change in the opinion 
of man. Ladies who (in Roman society) had already been 
held in great esteem as “equal partners with their husbands 
in the regulation of domestic economv and the education of 
children”* now became objects not only of consideration but 
of respect as well. The result of this altered attitude towards 

' Essay on the Manners of the Ancients — Shelley. . 

* Bk. V, 451-452. 

• Essa^ on the Manners of the Ancient* — Shelley. 
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womanhood was the splendid age of chivalry when “love 
became a religion, the idol of whose worship was ever present.” 
Men became more amiable, more generous and wise, “they 
were lifted out from the dull vapours of the little world of 
self.” The music of its songs and lyrics “penetrated the 
caverns of society” and its echoes “ drowned the dissonance 
of arms and superstition.”’ 

In the eighteenth century a new tendency made itself felt. 
It was the cry of womanhood for self-realisation. Woman 
could no longer remain satisfied with her narrow round of 
duties. She hankered after a greater share in national activities 
and became more and more clamourous for her rights and 
privileges. 

Shelley was the inheritor of these traditions ; he was closely 
associated with the advocates of female liberty. It is conse- 
quently only natural that he should reject Plato’s contention 
that love between man and woman is of the lower type. 

The poet feels the ennobling influence of love even as 
Plato did. In 1813, he writes of Herriet Westbrook as one 

“ Beneath whose looks did my reviving soul 
Riper in truth and virtuous daring grow.”^ 

Similarly, in the Revolt of Islam the hero says, — 

“ In me communion with this purest being 
Kindled an intense zeal and made me wise ; 

and it is Asia who frees Prometheus the spirit of humanity 
from the bonds of Jupiter. Platonic love has, however, 
nothing of the mysterious character that Shelley ascribes to 
it. In Plato love works in the ordinary manner and influences 
the lover because it inspires the feelings of honour and 

^ Defence of Poetry — Shelley. * Dedication, Queen Mab. 

” Canto II, st. 82, 
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courage and compells him to act nobly. According to Shelley 
love comes and in a moment transforms his whole personality ; 
it acts upon the lover even as conversion acted upon the early 
Christian Saints. 

The basis of Shelley’s theory of love is Aristophanes’ 
speech in the Symposium. It is the search for the counterpart 
which the lover tries to find in the external world. “ We dimly 
see within our intellectual nature a miniature, as it were, 
of our entire self... the ideal prototype of everything excellent 
or lovely that we are capable of conceiving as belonging to 
the nature of man, a soul within our soul that describes a 
circle around its proper paradise which pain and sorrow and 
evil dare not overlap. The discovery of its antetype, the 
meeting with an understanding capable of clearly estimating 
our own ; an imagination which can enter into and seize upon 
the subtle and delicate peculiarities which w^e have delighted 
to cherish and unfold in secret — this is the invisible and 
unattainable point to which love tends and to attain which 
it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow' 
of that without the possession of which there is no rest or 
respite to the human heart.”' The lover creates out of the 
vague and shadowy intimations of his own heart an ideal of 
perfection (especially of beauty) and then tries to find out 
an individual who can embody it or at least appreciate it. 
Similarly in the Alastor the poet’s mind “ is suddenly 
awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence 
similar to itself. He images to his self the being whom he 
loves. The vision in which he embodies his own imagination, 
unites all of the wonderful or wise or beautiful which the 
poet, the philosopher or the lover could depict. He seeks in 
vain for a proto-type of his conception. Blasted by his disap- 
pointment he descends to an untimely grave.”^ In the Epipsy- 
chidion he refers to the beloved as “The soul out of my soul.” 


^ On Love— Shelley. 


* Preface to Alastor— Shelley 
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In this soul out of his soul the poet recognises, 

“ The light of life. 

Shadow of beauty unbeheld.”* 

She is the faint reflection of the Eternal beauty which 
pervades the TJnivese. 

“ The bright shadow of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the way of 
life’s dark stream. 

The beloved is the mirror, 

“ In whom as in the splendour of the Sun 
All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on.”® 

She is “ the veiled glory of this lampless universe,” 

“ An image of some bright eternity 
A shadow of some golden dream.’” 

The description that Shelley gives of the poet’s first 
communion with beauty always reminds us of Plato. The 
beloved is 

“ A being whom my (the poet’s) spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings.”® 

The poet dreams 

“ A dream of hope that never yet 
Had flushed his cheek ; ” 

in which the ideal of beauty comes and captivates his soul.® 


‘ Prometheus Unbound, III, 3, 6-7. 

* Revolt <if Islam, Canto II, st. 23. 
® Epipsychidion, 30-32. 

* Ibid. 116.16. 

* Ibid. 190-91. 

® Alastor, 149 seq. 
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The effect of this vision is instantaneous. Like the 
lover of Plato the poet “ shrieks and clasps his hands in ecs- 
tacy ” as soon as the shadow of the spirit of beauty falls upon 
him. He feels “ breathless awe, his heai’t quivers like a 
flame.”* His strong heart “ sinks and sickens with excess of 
love ” and he feels “ that the dawn of his long night, is pene- 
trating him with living light.”^ 

The vision soon flits away. The poet is “ maddened and 
pained ” at its disappearance. He becomes wan and bears 

» Within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame.”® 

He is haunted by the vision and pursues it to his death. 

In the “ Alastor” the poet only describes one part of the 
pursuit. In the Epipsychidion he is much more elaborate. 
He receives mystic intimations of absolute beauty. Her 
voice comes to him through the whispering woods and the 
odours of flowers. Every phenomenon of nature breathes 
forth her name. And then, says he, 

“ I sprang, as one sandalled with plumes of fire 
And towards the lodestar of my one desire 
I flitted like a dizzy moth ” 

On its disappearance, the lover becomes dismayed with his 
great loss and in that silence and in despair the lovelorn 
poet questions 

« * # every tongueless wind that blew 

Over his tower of mourning, if it knew 
Whither is fled the soul out of his soul.” 


^ To Oonstantia Singing. 

* Cf- Epipsychidion, 11. 341-42. 
» Alastor, II. 246-47. 
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He becomes restless and must go forth “feeding his 
course with expectation’s breath,” “ And struggling through 
its error with vain strife,” says the poet, 

“ And struggling through its error with vain strife 
And stumbling in my weakness and my hate 
And half-bewildered with new forms; I passed 
Seeking among these half-taught foresters 
If I could find one form, resembling hers 
In which she might have marked herself from me.” 

Like the ideal lover of Plato he proceeds from the love 
of one beautiful form to that of many for according to him 

“ Love is like understanding that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths, it is like thy light. 

Imagination, which from earth and sky 
And from the depths of human fantasy 
As frojn a thousand prisms and mirrors fills 
The universe with glorious beams.” 


Moreover 

“ Narrow 

The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates. 

The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object and one form and binds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity.” 

And so he vainly tries to find out his idol in many acquain- 
tances, who, unfortunately for him, always fall short of his 
vision. He stands wounded, weak and panting, till at last 
Emilia comes “ the vision he had sought through grief and 
shame,” 

Shelley does not, however, “ proceed to contemplate and 
see the beauty of laws and institutions.”^ The only reference 


' Symposium, 
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to this aspect of Platonic love is found in an occasional pass- 
age of the Epipsychidion. 

“ * * In the words 

Of antique verse and high romance — in form, 

Sound and colour — in whatever checks that storm 
Which with the shattered present chokes the past 
And in that best philosophy whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our life a doom 
As glorious as a fiery martyrdom 
Her spirit was the harmony of truth ; ” 

and is never alluded to again. 

The lover of Shelley passes on immediately to the high- 
est consummation of love in the vision of absolute beauty. 
The most eloquent and poetic expression of this vision Shelley 
gives in the Prometheus Unbound.* Asia, the universal 
spirit of love, transfigures the whole world. The radiance of 
her beauty dazzles all mortal sight. Love bursts from her 
person like the atmosphere of the sun’s fire filling the living 
world. Wherever she moves “ the world’s dim shapes are clad 
with brightness.” 

Shelley differs from Plato in this aspect. He does not 
regard the contemplation of beauty in laws and institutions 
to be a form of love. The reason for this difference is not far 
to seek. With Plato, love is of the shadow of beauty in the 
person. His pursuit is of the ideal veiled in the form of the 
beloved and he loses the person in the idea. Such ideal 
passion can be transferred from animate to inanimate beings. 
But Shelley never loses sight of the person. Even when he 
is most influenced by Plato his vision of beauty is a height- 
ened personality of his own self. In his love-lyrics there is a 
conflict between two tendencies, the one “a cry for personality” 
and the other “ a yearning for ideal passion.” Sometimes he 


Prometbeas Unbound, II, 6, 15-86. 
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is oblivious of the personality of his beloved and looks upon 
her as “ the shadow of beauty unheheld.” On other occasions 
he descends from the ideal plane and writes and feels 
as an ordinary human being. In the Indian Serenade he 
yearns for union with his lady-love. His cheek is cold and 
white, his heart beats fast and he must die upon the heart 
of his beloved even as 

“ The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon his heart.” 

In “To — ” (1820) we breathe in an atmosphere al- 

together different. The beloved is no longer a person as she 
is in the Indian Serenade nor does the poet wish to come in 
the closest contact with her. On the contrary, he fears the 
kisses of the gentle maiden and wants to worship her from 
afar. The maiden has receded from the physical world 
far away to the realm of spiritual ideas. It is the note of 
distant devotion : 

“ The desire of moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow 
The devotion of something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 

This conflict is all the more apparent in the Epipsychi- 
dion, where Shelley mingles the person with the idea. 
Sometimes he speaks of Emily as a person and sometimes as 
the divine image of the soul. “ Love so instinct with the cry 
for personality,” can never be transferred to impersonal 
beings like institutions and law's, and so even in the Prome- 
theus Unbound the transformation of the Universe emanates 
from a person. 

Gradually this passion for personality triumphed and 
Shelley came to recognise that “ his identification of Intellec- 
tual Beauty with the daughters of men could not he reconciled 
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with Platonism.” He had sought “in mortal image the 
likeness of what is eternal ” and had failed in the attempt and 
he confesses that “ it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and 
blood to avoid it.”' And a time came when Shelley regarded 
the Epipsychydion to be “ a part of him that is already dead.” 
He had by that time outgrown the influence of Plato. He 
was no longer Shelley the visionary, the distant worshipper of 
a veiled image of beauty. He descended from his lofty 
spiritual plane and his later love lyrics are a passionate 
expression not for “ the soul out of my soul ” but for concrete 
human beings. It is no longer “ a devotion to something 
afar ” but a definite passion. 


6 . 

Tub Theory of Poetic Inspiration 

Criticism in the eighteenth century was mainly concerned 
with the details of art. It sought to examine the technique 
of literary production and set up an ideal standard according 
to which works of art could be judged. Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism lays down rules according to which poems might be 
written. Hryden’s Essay on the Drama discussed a similar 
question regarding the technique of dramatic composition. 
The critics did not go deeper into the question of poetic 
inspiration. They did not try to discover the foundations of 
art. The poets of the romantic period, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Shelley, did not deal so much with the details as with the 
first principles. The question of poetic inspiration occupied 
their attention. Their whole standpoint was, to a great 
extent, influenced by idealism ; and their theory of artistic 
inspiration exhibits interesting points of resemblance with the 
Platonic conception of Poetry. 

According to Plato, poets never attain excellence by art 
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but they create their beautiful melodies in a state of divine 
insanity.' The muses take possession of a tender and virgin 
soul, inspire it bacchically towards songs and other poetry, 
adorning myriads of ancient deeds and instructing the 
succeeding generations.' And if poets try to write without 
“ this madness from the muses,” their poetry will sink into 
nothingness before truly inspired art. In fact their composi- 
tions are excellent “ in proportion to their participation in 
the divine influence.”^ The poets are passive instruments in 
the hands of Q-od and the priceless truths they utter in a state 
of unconsciousness are the words of God. They are the inter- 
preters of divinities.'' 

Throughout his life Shelley tried to follow the same 
principles. He never shrank from ruthlessly exposing “the 
poetical empirics,” and “ their narrow systems of criticism.” 
And he turned to Plato for a truer conception of poetic 
inspiration. In his letter to Thomas Love Peacock he refers 
“ to the wonderful passage in the Phaedrus — in praise 
of Poetic madness and in definition of what poetry is 
and how a man becomes a poet.” Every man who wishes 
to be a poet should always “impress himself with this 
sentence ” for it will preserve him against false taste and 
ignorant criticism. 

His theory of poetic inspiration is based on the principles 
underlying the passage cited above. According to him poetic 
inspiration is not “ subject to the control of the active 
powers of the mind and its birth and recurrence have no 
necessary connection with consciousness or will ; ” it arises 
unforeseen and departs imperceptibly. Even the greatest 
poet cannot say, “ I will write poetry.” He must keep his 
mind passive and open to all influences for “inspirations act 
in an unapprehended manner above consciousness.” It recks 
of no time or place ; it bloweth where it listeth, and then 

* Phaedrus, 426A. 

Ibid, 


^ Ion. 
• Icm. 
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suddenly the whole personality of the poet awakens to a 
transitory brightness; the veil is lifted from the hidden beauty 
of the world and familiar objects are clothed in transcendental 
radiance. Such moments are too intense to find expression 
in words. “ When composition begins, inspiration is already 
on the decline and the most glorious poetry that has been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of 
the original conceptions of the poet.” '■ 

Like Plato, Shelley holds that the poets lose their being 
in moments of inspiration. They participate ” in the eternal, 
the infinite and the one ; as far as relates to tlieir composition 
time, place and numbers are not.” Poetry rises above time 
and place and circumstances. It is “ the interpenetration of 
the divine nature with our own ; ” the veritable word of 
God. 

In the Republic, Plato’s attitude completely changes. It 
is now one of absolute hostility. Plato lived in an age when 
Greek literature and Greek art were both declining. The 
creative faculty was no longer active, and Greece had lost its 
life and its inspiration. She was “lost in doubt and ignorance 
bereft of the moral qualities which create poetry. She had 
mock-birds in abundance, tragedy-mongers and prattlers 
chirping like swallows.”^ Disgusted with the still-born literary 
productions of his own age, the philosopher denounced poetry 
altogether. 

His philosophy also militated against concrete representa- 
tions of truth. His mission was to convince all men that the 
eternal world of sense is fleeting and delusive and the only 
reality in the universe is the ideas stripped of their associa- 
tions with sense and perception. He could not, consequently, 
appreciate poetry which appeals to men through the senses 
and seeks to ennoble them through concrete images of the 
good and the beautiful. 


^ Defence of Poetry — Shelley. 

* Jowetb’s Introduction to Plato’s Republic. 
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Moreover Plato was intensely intellectual. His very 
enthusiasm was of the reason and the intellect ; his philosopher 
is a supremely intellectual being and his ideas are conceivable 
only through the understanding. To a man of this tempera- 
ment the emotional appeal of poetry cannot but be " a stale 
reproduction of contemporary opinion,” “a wanton attempt to 
please the vulgar rout,” * 

His hatred for poets and poetry was much more heightened 
when he found Greek poets and tragedians cringing to 
Tyranny and singing its praises. Plato was an ardent re- 
publican, a bitter antagonist of tyranny and his spirit of 
freedom was naturally outraged. He could not tolei'ate 
Euripides praising tyranny and the tragedians forfeit all claims 
to be members of his commonwealth because they hold that 
“ tyrants are wise by living with the wise and good-like by 
exercising their powers.” “ Such men,” says he with mock 
humility, “ are wise but they should forgive us if we do not 
receive them into our commonwealth. They may go to their 
cities and attract mobs and hire voices fair and loud and 
persuasive and draw the cities over to tyrannies and demo- 
cracies. But they will have no place in our Republic.”^ 

The poets are, therefore, no longer, the interpreters of Gods 
but only imitators of phenomena. They are makers of images 
thrice removed from truth and know nothing of true 
existence,* They are not even conscious of the meanings of 
the fine words they utter.^ As creators they are inferiors to 
the philosophers “ who free the pure idea from the sensuous 
forms and suppositions and recognise Eternal Being.” 
Poetical imitations are ruinous to the understanding of the 
hearers. “ They are removed from reason and can have no 
true and healthy aim.” 

Again the poets aim at being popular and become so by 
“ awakening, nourishing and strengthening the passions.” 


' Republic. 

* Republic, X. 


* Republic VIII, 658. 

* Apology, 22D. 
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Reason is impaired and the passions become supreme. Thus 
when a tragedian “ represents some pitiful hero who is draw- 
ing out his sorrows in a long oration or weeping, or smiting 
his breast, the best of us delight in giving way to 
sympathy and are in raptures at the excellence of the poet 
who stirs our emotions most.” We forget that the action 
which gives us pleasure is ignominous and womanly and that 
this sympathy for other men’s distress undermines our power 
of self-restraint. “ The feeling of sorrow which has gathered 
strength at the misfortune of others is with great difficulty 
suppressed in our own.”* By sympathising with the weak we 
ourselves become weak. So also in Comedy the buffoon in 
man is encouraged and strengthened by the antics of the 
stage and he is often unconsciously “ betrayed into playing the 
comic part, even on serious occasions at home.” 

In this way does poetry “feed and water the passions 
instead of drying them up ; it lets them rule although they 
ought to be controlled if mankind is ever to increase in 
happiness and virtue.” 

Unlike Plato, Shelley was born in an age of poetic revival. 
The literature of England had arisen as it were from a new 
birth ; the ferment of thought and sentiment which accom- 
panied and succeeded the French Revolution left its impress 
on the mind of England. The spirit of inquiry and enthus- 
iasm was abroad. People began to think courageously and 
act independently. Intoxicated by the hopes of the approa- 
ching raillenium the poets and thinkers spoke and sang in 
strains which inspired the drooping manhood of a great nation. 
“ It was impossible to read the compositions of the most 
celebrated writers of these days without being startled with 
the electric life which burns within their words.” Their mind 
became “ the mirror of the shadows of futurity cast upon the 
present.” ^ 


‘ Republic, X. 
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This age of Renaissance was essentially a protest against 
the preceding age of reason. The emotional side of the 
human nature had, so long, been neglected and starved. 
Sentiment and enthusiasm had been scornfully rejected as 
gothic, unconventional and unrefined. It was now time that 
they should claim their share. The people had had enough of 
the cold rationalistic school of the eighteenth century. They 
could endure it no longer. Imagination was extolled at the 
expense of reason and passion, at the expense of self-restraint. 
It was also a “ renaissance of wonder.” The people became 
quite alive to the wonder that lies beneath the outward 
vesture of familiar things. They were keenly sensitive to 
the beauty pervading the common objects of everyday life. 
Their imagination transformed the whole universe and invested 
it with a visionary gleam — a splendour that never was on sea 
or land. 

When we turn from the age to the poet we find the same 
characteristics. Shelley’s poems of nature are instinct with 
an all-embracing imagination and a keen perception of beauty 
even in her most evanascent aspects. His songs of liberty 
tingle with an intense sympathy for down-trodden humanity. 
His lyrics of love are breathless with fervid emotion and 
quiver with desire. They all give us the picture of a persona- 
lity essentially different from Plato who was entrenched in a 
world of reason where passions cannot enter. 

His conception of poetry is consequently quite different. 
He acknowledges no difference between poets and philoso- 
phers. Like the philosophers of Plato the poets also can go 
beyond the world of phenomena into the world of the spirit 
and unveil the Eternal Being. Their words are sparks of 
inextinguishable thought and their poetry is ” overflowing with 
waters of wisdom and delight.” Poetry penetrates the deepest 
truths and vividly brings out a thousand unapprehended 
conditions of thought. It is the great revealer, stripping 
the veil of familiarity from the world and laying bare the 
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beauty which is the spirit of its forms. Knowledge without 
poetry is a mere accumulation of dead facts, a burden on the 
soul. The cultivation of the sciences without a poetical 
faculty extends the range of man’s control over the universe, 
but it does not develop his power of assimilating them to 
the internal laws of the human nature. Man having enslaved 
the elements remains himself a slave. 

When the poets are inspired they “ become the unack- 
nowledged legislators of the world even as the philosophers 
are in Plato’s Republic. They are the institutors of laws 
and founders of society, regulating it according to the eternal 
principles of truth and progress. ' In fact the poetry of a 
nation (like its wisdom) lies in its institutions. The great 
events of Roman History, the order they brought out of chaos 
and disorder, are immortal dramas and poems. They are 
“ the episodes of the cyclic poem written by Time, upon the 
memories of men. The past like a Rhapsodist fills the theatre 
of everlasting generations with their harmony.”^ 

The poetic faculty is therefore similar in its action to the 
Dialectics of Plato. Both reveal the truth underlying the 
universe. In their essential nature, however, they differ from 
one another. According to Plato the philosopher proceeds 
from a rational standpoint. Reason is supreme in his investi- 
gations and his main object is to form concepts and classify 
them.^ The poet, on the contrary, is no thoroughgoing 
rationalist. At the very outset, Shelley discriminates between 
reason and imagination. Reason is “ mind contemplating 
the relations borne by one thought to another ” while the 
imagination “ acts upon thoughts and colours them with 
its own light.” The one is the principle of synthesis the 
other of analysis. Dialectics combines both* while poetry 
uses the second. The poet does not reason, he creates. He 


^ Defence of Poetry. 
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is not a mere maker of images from phenomena (as he is 
with Plato). On the contrary, he apprehends the true and 
the beautiful and the good more intensely than others. Art 
is no mere imitation ; it is the expression of the ideal in the 
forms of sense. 

The poet reveals the inner beauty of truth not through 
the reason and understanding but through the imagination. 
He expresses it not by abstract ideas but bj* concrete images. 
Unlike Plato, Shelley does not think that poetical composi- 
tions are harmful because they are removed from pure idea 
uncontaminated by sense. He admits that few poets 
have chosen “to exhibit the beauty of their conceptions in 
its naked truth.” Sensuous images and forms are necessary 
for appealing to human minds. The poets must “ temper 
their planetary music for mortal ears.” Nor does Poetry 
become stale representations of current opinions simply 
because the characteristic manners and customs of the age in 
which the poet flourished have entered into its composition. 
“ They cover without concealing the eternal proportion of 
its beauty.” Not only so, the outward vesture is often trans- 
formed by the inner spirit it covers. 

We should not disparage poetry for its appeal to the 
feelings of man. All feelings are not wrong. They do not 
always impair reason. Reason must be inspired with emotion 
to perform great deeds. A man cannot be “greatly good” if 
he has not the power to feel intensely. Shelley himself 
points out that there is no dearth of knowledge about the 
highest ideals in every department of life, but the constant 
practice of calculating utilities has warped human nature 
and men have lost the generous impluse to resolutely follow 
their ideals.* The one thing needful, according to Shelley, is 
to enlist the feelings on the side of reason. His purpose 
was “ to familiarise... poetical readers with beautiful idealisms 


* Defence of Poetry 
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of moral excellence ; aware that, until the mind can love 
and admire and trust and hope and endure, reasoned princi- 
ples of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of 
life which the unconscious passenger tramples into dust, 
although they would bear the harvest of his happiness.”' 
The great secret in morals is “love or a going out of our 
nature and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful 
which exists in thought or action or person.” In order that 
we may do good to others and be good ourselves “ we must 
make the pleasures and pains of our fellow-beings as our own.” 
We must put ourselves with an intense and comprehensive 
imagination in the place of suffering humanity. The great 
instrument of moral good is therefore imagination and poetry 
“enlarges the imagination by replenishing it with thoughts of 
ever new delight.” When the paralysing venom of social 
corruption diffuses itself throughout the framework of society 
and brutalises its members, poetry still remains as “ the 
source of whatever beautiful, good and true can have a place 
in such an evil time ; ” and Shelley is sure that “ those apiong 
the luxurious citizens of Syracuse who were delighted with 
the poems of Theocritus were less cruel and sensual than the 
remnant of their tribe.” 

Even if the control of the emotions is required for the 
increase of human happiness and virtue, the total suppression 
of all feelings defeats this end. By recommending such a 
suppression Plato fell into the error of confusing sentimenta- 
lity with sentiment. Feelings often gain strength by being 
pent up and the best way of controlling disordered emotions 
is by giving free vent to them. As Aristotle points out 
“tragedy benefits society by purging passions by pity and 
fear.” Here too Shelley differs from Plato. He does not 
denounce tragedy as weakening man’s power of self-restraint. 
With him self-restraint is at best a negative quality inferior 
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to the positive one of sympathy : and the drama (specially of 
Athens) promotes this quality by giving ideal representation 
of mighty emotions. It also “strengthens emotions by pity, 
indignation, terror and sorrow.” Even crime is “disarmed 
of half its horror and contagion by being represented as the 
fatal consequences of the unfathomable agencies of nature.” 
In answer as it were to Plato he points out that “it is indisput- 
able that the highest perfection of human society has ever 
corresponded with the highest dramatic excellence ” and its 
corruption or extinction is the mark of “ the extinction of the 
energies which sustain the soul of social life.” 

With Shelley, therefore, Poetry is the source of manifold 
benefits to the human i-ace. “It redeems from decay the 
visitations of Divinity in man, it creates anew the universe 
which had been annihilated by the recurrence of impressions, 
blunted by re-iteration” and as such its place is very high. 
In the republic of Shelley, if not of Plato, poets are supreme. 

We thus find that Shelley differed in many important 
points from Plato so far as his doctrine of poetic inspira- 
tion is concerned. Yet he was profoundly influenced by the 
Greek Philosopher. His whole standpoint is coloured by 
Platonic philosophy. Even in discussing principles of art and 
criticism he cannot forget “ the one supreme intelligence 
which apprehends all things in its absolute truth.” He still 
moves in a spiritual world of ideas. 


6 . 


Conclusion 

From the study of Shelley’s works we thus find that 
Platonic thoughts and ideals began to mould him from his 
early youth. During the period 1813-1819 Plato was the 
greatest influence over his intellect and imagination. From 
the very beginning, however, the poet was developing some 
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doctrines in his own way. The theory that the ideal of beauty 
can be discovered in human forms is a creation of Shelley’s 
mind under the influence of Dante. The monistic standpoint 
which refuses existence to any object save and except the 
Universal spirit, the theory that the individual soul becomes, 
after death, one with the Oversoul, have no counterpart in 
the philosophy of Plato. These thoughts gradually became 
predominant till a time came when Shelley freed himself from 
his allegiance. The Epipsychidion appears to mark the turn- 
ing point in his poetical career. Shelley no longer deals 
exclusively with Platonic themes. He may use them as 
embelishments to his poetry {e.g., in “ From Ariel to Miranda”) 
or refer occasionally to them {e.g., in “ the Hellas ”) but they 
no longer predominate. En the Defence of Poetry (1822) 
Shelley accepts the idealistic standpoint of Plato but not as 
a blind follower of the Greek Philosopher. His theory of 
poetic inspiration is drawn from the f’haedrus but the denun- 
ciation of poets which disfigures much of Plato’s later com- 
positions finds no place in his essay. On the contrary, he 
criticises Plato and answers his objections almost serially. 
Shelley is now a complete master of himself; he is an original 
thinker who accepts, transforms and even rejects his erstwhile 
teacher. The later love poems give us the same impression. 
The note of distant devotion is no longer discernible. The 
beloved is no longer the shadow of beauty unbeheld. She is 
a woman of flesh and blood, a person of this mundane world. 
Shelley himself has changed. He is more of a man and less 
of a visionary ; and we may well believe that if he had been 
granted a longer life, he would have developed his personality 
in his own way assimilating whatever was needful and reject- 
ing what was not, from the master minds of all ages ; he would 
have, then, been able to contribute more largely his original 
thoughts and ideals to literature and life. 



THE GIPSIES AND THE SPREAD OF 
INDIAN CULTURE. 


BY 

Bhudeb Mookerji, M.A. 

The surprising discovery of Sanskrit by Sir William 
Jones and some of his less reputed contemporaries was follow- 
ed by a tendency in some of the European scholars to assign 
to this national language of India such an antiquity as has 
not yet been claimed for any other language known to the 
world. Of course, this estimate of relative antiquity which 
these early orientalists felt constrained to make with regard 
to Sanskrit falls very far short of the idea of antiquity enter- 
tained by the Indians themselves with reference to their 
ancient language. Side by side with this tendency, there pre- 
vailed, almost universally, a kindi'ed notion that India was 
the original abode of all social, religious, and artistic culture 
found existing in the west. This view is borne out by testi- 
monies given not only by the ancient and mediaeval historians 
but by the Scriptures themselves. Of late, there has arisen, 
in modern European scholars, a counter-tendency to view 
the aforesaid theories with a bit of cynicism, and to consider 
the views of the early orientalists, such as Sir W. Jones, and 
Schlegel, exaggerated, so much so that Dr. Tucker complain- 
ed that both Biblical and profane history had made inveterate 
a habit of looking to the East for the origin of all civilization 
found existing in the West. Attempts have been made in 
recent times to refute the theory of Asia being the primitive 
home of the so-called Indo-European stock. I am not however 
going to enter here upon a discussion as to the relative merits 
of these conflicting theories, and to offer my views on the 
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tenableness of a theory of primitive Indo-European stock and 
their common abode. All that I propose to attempt here is 
to point out a most important, but hitherto unnoticed, source 
from which, in ancient time, the West received its civilization 
from the East. It is to be reme.mbered that the (’ays of 
advancing strange and uncritical hypotheses on insufficient data 
are no more. If we maintain that the West is indebted for 
its civilization to the East, or vice versa, we will have to 
substantiate our statement by adducing evidence mainly 
drawn from language, literature, fragments of history and 
mythology, and consuetudes which are unfortunately the only 
authentic evidence now at our disposal. 

The first thing which calls for a serious consideration 
in the programme of the proposed investigation, is the ques- 
tion whether and how far the Gipsies have influenced th(^ 
movements of European civilization. In some of the ordi- 
nary books on comparative Philology, we find it stated that 
the Gipsies are of Indian origin and speak an Indian dialect. 
Unfortunately, our information about the Gipsies is still very 
meagre ; none of the hitherto published hooks deals compre- 
hensively with all the different dialects into which the language 
of the Gipsies has subdivided itself. Yet, a careful examina- 
tion of the materials at our disposal cannot but produce an 
impression that the Gipsies have played a more important 
part in the history of European civilization than has hitherto 
been recognized. 

The Gipsies are a nomadic tribe, scattered all over Europe. 
They are also to be found in Egypt, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
Persia, China, and even in America. The number of those 
living in Europe is estimated at not less than 700,000, in addi- 
tion to those who have already been assimilated with the people 
among whom the Gipsies have lived for centuries. The origin 
of the Gipsies was a matter of controversy till the year 1782, 
when their language, which had hitherto been regarded as a 
thieves’ jargon, was seriously studied, and found to be an 
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Indian dialect. It is now admitted on all hands that the 
Gipsies are of Indian origin, and that in “ Romani ” (for, that 
is the name given to the language of the Gipsies) we have an 
Indian tongue. The questions which now present themselves 
for solution are these : — When and from what part of India 
did these people migrate? To what of the several modern 
Indian tongues is the Gipsy dialect specially traceable ? We 
understand that these questions have engaged the attention 
of several orientalists, who have not yet been able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. All that they have been able to 
assert is that the Gipsy dialect “stands in the relation of a 
sister, not a daughter, to the seven principal New Indian 
Dialects. Its forms are often more primitive than theirs; 
sometimes than those of Pali or the Prakrits.” ' The follow- 
ing instances, which can be multiplied indefinitely, will be 
found interesting in this connection : — 

Gipsy Has-ta (hand) — Sanskrit Hasfa — Pali Hatha. 

„ Kasta (wood) — „ Kasta — ,, Kasta. 

„ Ostlia (lip ) — ,, Ostha — „ Otha. 

„ Tras (fear ) — ,, Tras — „ Tas. 

Now, it will be wmrth our w^hile to proceed to a critical 
examination of the Gipsy dialect and to consider its relation 
wuth some of the modern Indian tongues. Our attempts in 
this direction are likely to be thwarted by an insufficiency 
of data, for the Gipsy language, as we find it now, is not the 
original tongue which the Gipsies brought with them from 
India. Naturally enough, the Gipsies have borrowed largely 
from the languages of the countries in which they have lived 
for many a century, so much so that many of the Gipsies 
know no case or verb ending other than those of the lands of 
their adoption. Moreover, our knowledge of the modern 
Gipsy dialects, which are said to be not less than fourteen in 


‘ The quotations are from the Enoyclopoedia Britannica, 9th Edition, on which 1 have 
drwn largely for my materials. 
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number, is still very scanty and meagre. Yet, the little that 
I have been able to pick up warrants, I think, our arriving 
at a provisional conclusion as to the exact relation in which 
the standard Gipsy dialect stands to the modern Indian 
tongues. The following is a specimen of the language cur- 
rent among the German Gipsies : — “ Miro Bara Devala dela 
berschindo ”■ — i.e.. My great God gives rain. It will he 
interesting to note that this particular sentence will appear 
to be familiar to most of the modern Sanskritie-tongued 
Indians, on account of its kindredness to their own dialects ; 
but the question to which of these dialects the Gipsy tongue, 
as exemplified in the above sentence, is most akin cannot be 
solved without a careful examination of each of the words 
constituting the sentence quoted above. Let us therefore 
proceed to put each of these words to a minute scrutiny, and 
pass our verdict. 'Ihe first word, viz., ‘miro’ is retained 
intact in Nepali only, while it has undergone slight variations 
in its form in Bengali (which has ‘ mor ’ as its equivalent), 
Hindi (which has ‘ raera ’ as its equivalent), aad the other 
Sanskritic dialects. The next word ‘ bara ’ is pre-eminently 
Bengali, while it has undergone a slight modification in Hindi 
and some other dialects, in which it has taken the form of 
‘Bard.’ Next comes the word ‘Devala,’ which is more allied 
to Bengali in its form than to any other dialect. If we are 
to render the two words, ‘ Bara devala,’ into modern Bengali, 
they will stand thus, ‘ Bara deva.’ No other dialect than 
Bengali can claim such a close similarity with the Gipsy 
tongue in regard to these two words. The fourth word, ‘ dela ’ 
still in use without any modification in some parts of 
Bengal, e.g., in the south western part of Murshidabad and 
north eastern part of Burdwan, while, elsewhere in Bengal, it 
is in use with a slight variation in form, viz., dild or dila. 
The Nepali substitute for the word is ‘ dia ’ and the Hindi 
substitute is ‘did.’ With regard to the last word, viz., ‘ bers- 
chindo,’ it will be seen that it is a slightly corrupted form of 
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the Sanskrit ’ * barsa-bindu,’ i.e., rain drops. Nowhere in India 
do the illiterate people now use this compound word, in order 
to indicate rain drops. Every educated Indian can, of course, 
understand it easily, but it is only in literary Bengali, which 
approaches more nearly Sanskrit than any other modern Indian 
dialect, that we can still use the expression without any charge 
of obscurity or pedanticity on our part. That being so, the 
Gipsies, especially those in Germany, appear to have migrated 
from Bengal, rather than from any other part of India. 

An examination of some of the customs still retained by 
the Gipsies may also confirm us in our belief in the Bengali 
origin of these people. We are told, as for instance, that a 
German Gipsy may not cook for four months after child birth. 
This is a custom the spirit of which is still observed, more or 
less, everywhere in India. A Hindu woman is regarded as 
unclean, and is not allowed to touch everything belonging to 
the household, for sometime after child birth. But as regards 
the exact duration of the period for which the custom in ques- 
tion is to be observed, it is the same as still prevails in some 
parts of Bengal, where the time limit is 3 to 4 months. We 
are told of another custom still in vogue among the German 
Gipsies viz., a vessel touched by the skirt of a woman’s dress 
is considered defiled. It is notably in Bengal that the skirt 
of a woman’s garment is accounted unclean. If, by chance, 
the skirt were to touch the head of a man, it would be thought 
unlucky ; and in that case he would try to avert the evil by 
treading it. Such customs, however, are gradually disappear- 
ing before the growth of a tendency to depend exclusively on 
commonsense, especially in those parts of Bengal where the 
influence of modern western civilization is growing more and 
more markedly prominent. In view of all this evidence, we 
are justified, I think, in concluding that the forefathers of the 
Gipsies lived in the plains of Bengal, which they were com- 
pelled to leave, under circumstances which I do not propose to 
examine here. 
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We can therefore assert without much hesitation that in 
the Gipsy tongue, at least in that current in Germany, which 
appears to have been affected very little by foreign elements, 
we have a very ancient Bengali tongue, more ancient than any- 
thing hitherto found in the fragments of some ancient Bengali 
literature recently discovered. It is hoped, therefore, that our 
increasing acquaintance with the Gipsy dialects will throw a 
greater light on the state of the early Bengali language. 

There are no doubt certain other facts which may equally 
claim for the Gipsies a Behari origin. We are told that the 
Gipsies call their males by ‘ Rom ’ and their females by 
‘ Romni.’ “ Romani ” is the general Indian name for a 
female ; so, there is nothing noteworthy in this epithet ; but the 
word “ Rom ” will present an appearance of supreme import- 
ance to the philologist. It will be seen that the word has 
proved to be a puzzle to the orientalists. It is connected by 
G. A. Paspati with the name of the Indian god “ Ram ”, 
while Miklosich indentifies it with the Sanskrit ‘ dome ’ or 
‘ domba ’, a low caste musicism. But neither of these conjec- 
tures is correct. Let us see whether the word is still in use 
in any part of India. The reply will be in the negative ; but 
one who has an intimate acquaintance with modern Indian 
dialects will not hesitate to declare that the Gipsy ‘ Rom ’ is 
still in use in a slightly modified form, in Behar, where the 
epithet for a gentleman is ‘ Rouma ’ ( ), a contraction of 

the Sanskrit* Romya’ (the beautiful), exactly as ‘Babu’ 
(contraction of “ bhabya,” the Gentle,) is in Bengal. Deriva- 
tions of both these words viz., * Babu ’ and * Rouma,’ have 
been a matter of controversy with the Indian philologists. 
None of them has hitherto hit upon the true solution that 
both ‘ Babu ’ and ‘ Rouma ’ denote the very same thing, viz., a 
respectable person, the former being a contraction of 
‘ bhabya ’ while the latter of * romya.’ Each of these is, there- 
fore, employed by common people to denote a man of noble 
birth. Denoting, as they do, the idea of a beautiful and 
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gentle person, both these words point to a period of the Indian 
history, when the dark-coloured aborigines was put to a very 
sharp contrast with the persons of the newly arrived Aryans 
of a very handsome appearance. It appears that such an 
epithet was in frequent use in the early history of the Aryan 
colonization in India. But with the gradual incorporation of 
the aborigines into the Aryan society, though at lower strata, 
the social difference between the two races was not much felt. 
The result is that such an epithet does no longer exist outside 
Bengal and Behar ; and even in those provinces, the epithets 
have lost their original significance. All these facts converge 
to the conclusion that the Gipsies migrated from Bengal and 
Behar ; and probably at a time when these two adjoining pro- 
vinces had a common tongue. Even if we suppose that at 
none of the stages of the linguistic development of India, had 
these two provinces a common tongue, we will have to admit, 
at any rate, that the Gipsies migrated from both the provinces, 
and especially from the tract lying between the two. 

Whatever that may be, they left India at a time when the 
distinction between the Aryans and tbe Aborigines was still 
observed very keenly and with much ostentation. This agrees 
well with the view of Batailard, who maintains the pre-historic 
origin of the Gipsies. The same conclusion cannot but force 
itself upon everyone familiar with the spirit of Indian tongues. 

Enough has been said to show that ‘ Romani ’ approaches 
Sanskrit more nearly than even ‘Pali.’ Yet a little more discus- 
sion of the subject will not be found quite uninteresting here: — 

The Romani ‘bearengaro ’ (Sanskrit ‘ baryankara ’) means 
a sailor; and Romani ‘ bearo ’ (Sans, ‘barya’) derived from 
‘ bari ’ i.e., water, means a ship. Similarly Romani ‘ Petulan- 
garo ’ (Sans, pittalankara) means a smith (from pittal, brass) 
and Romani sivamangaro (Sans, sibamankara, i.e., the maker 
of a thing sewn) means a tailor. 

In all such words the inflections are peculiar to Sanskrit 
only and not to Prakrits. Again, the Romani ‘ Ishom ’ 
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(I am) 9 .pproaehes Sanskrit ‘ Asmi ’ more closely than the 
Prakrit ‘ Ahmi.’ In view of all these facts, Miklosich’s 
theory that the emigration cannot have taken place till the 
Prakrits were formed, cannot be maintained. Of course, 
there is no denial that there is “some agreement of Eomani 
in its phonetic laws and system of case-endings with the 
modern Aryan languages of India.” But such an agreement 
is inevitable from the nature of the case. Since Sanskrit 
passed into Romani which in its turn developed into Prakrits 
and modern Indian dialects, it is natural that there should be 
some agreement in case-endings and phonetic peculiarities 
between Romani and modern Indian dialects, as between 
Sanskrit and Romani. Hence, we are led to conclude, from 
more than one reason, that Romani is the modern develop- 
ment, in foreign environments, of a language spoken by the 
people of India especially of Bengal and Behar, long before the 
Prakrits came into being. The Gipsies appear, therefore, to 
have migrated from India not later than 1000 B. 0. 

The question then presents itself, when did these people 
appear for the first time in the history of Europe ? Nothing 
has hitherto been found to gratify our curiosity on the subject. 
There are of course a few doubtful references to the Gipsies 
in some of the writings of the 8th or 9th century A. D., but 
we have not yet come across any definite mention of the 
Gipsies in the history of Europe, prior to the 12th century 
A.D., which has therefore been considered by some of the 
European scholars to be the probable date of the entrance of 
the Gipsies into Europe. Taking for granted that the Gipsies 
appeared in Europe in the 12th century A.D., after they had 
left India at least 1000 years before the birth of Christ, we are 
naturally led to ask what these people were doing in the period 
intervening i.e., before we meet them in the history of Europe. 
In view of the fact that the Gipsy dialects contain a good many 
words which are decidedly of Persian and Armenian origin, it is 
admitted universally that in course of their migration, the 
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Gipsies had to pass through Persia, Armenia, and seme other 
adjoining lands. It is not therefore quite improbable that the 
Gipsies had lived at least for 2000 years in Persia, Armenia, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, and some other adjoining lands. Descendants 
of the Gipsies are still to be found in all these countries, and 
specially in Egypt and Asia Minor, where their number is 
estimated at about 100,000. The Egyptian Gipsies, unlike 
their European kinsfolk, are found to lead a non- nomadic 
life. It will not therefore be quite dogmatic to assert that 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Babylonians, who are said 
to have attained to a high pitch of civilization at a very early 
age, received at least a part of their civilization from the fore- 
fathers of the Gipsies, who had migrated from India at a 
pre-historic age, and had settled down in all these countries. 
Whether Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylon, and Chaldea were indebt- 
ed to the Gipsies for all the civilization these countries could 
boast of is more than can be safely asserted ; but it is proved, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Gipsies had lived for 
many centuries in some of the countries lying between India 
and Europe ; and carried with them to those countries at least 
a part of the Indian culture. It is said that the name 
‘ Gipsy ’ was given to these people by the Europeans on account 
of their connection — real or supposed, — with Egypt. The 
Gipsies are said to have maintained, on their appearance in 
Europe, that they came from Egypt, or, according to another 
version, from a country which they called the ‘ Little ’ Egypt 
(Phcenicia or Babylonia ? ). Eor several centuries the Euro- 
peans were satisfied with this history of the genesis of the 
Gipsies ; but of late, they have come to call these statements 
of the early Gipsies in question on the ground that these 
people are evidently of Indian origin. “ Thus Gipsy or Gypsy 
itself (Egyptian in the 16th century),” says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, “magyar Pharao Nepick (pbarao’s people) and 
Turkish pharaunic, preserve the belief in its Egyptian origin, 
a belief which finds no confirmation except in the casual 
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resemblance between ‘ Rom ’ and Egyptian ‘ Rome ’ (man).” 
What the European scholars have hitherto ignored is the fact 
that it was quite possible for the Gipsies to have been Egyp- 
tians as well as of Indian origin. There is no reason to dis- 
believe that the earliest Gipsies, on their arrival in Europe, 
called themselves Egyptians ; otherwise the name “Egyptian ” 
would not have been given to them. It is for us to consider 
whether the Gipsies told a deliberate lie or they were justified 
in calling themselves “ Egyptians,” It will not however be 
very easy, at this distance of time, to ascertain whether and 
how far the earliest Gipsies, on their entrance into Europe, 
had any memory of India which their ancestors had left many 
centuries ago. It was at least 2,000 years since the ancestors 
of the earliest European Gipsies had left India. It is not 
therefore quite unreasonable to suppose that they had little 
or no memory, when they found themselves in Europe, of 
India being their primitive home. Even supposing, they 
possessed a very nebulous idea that their ancestors had come 
from India, it was not possible for the Gipsies to claim India 
as the land of their birth. It was quite natural, that they 
would name, as their original home, some other country where 
they had lived for such a considerable length of time. As 
they maintained, and we have no reason to suppose otherwise, 
that they had come from Egypt or Little Egypt, they had 
surely come from Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylon, and the adjoin- 
ing lands, where they had lived for centuries. No other 
conclusion can be drawn from the foregoing data. The resem- 
blance between the Gipsy ‘ Rom ’ and the Egyptian ‘ Rome ’ 
is not merely casual, as maintained by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. This resemblance points no doubt to the fact 
that both the Gipsies and the Egyptians were of the same 
origin. The recent discovery in Egypt of an image of the 
Hindu Goddess, “ Durga,” (with an inscription at the base, 
“Duggamma,” corresponding to Bengali “ Durgaraa”) cannot 
but lend support to this view. The Egyptian ‘ Rome ’ as well 
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as the Gipsy ‘Rom’ is nothing but the Indian ‘ Roum^’ or 
‘ Romya.’ The earliest name given to Egypt was Misar or 
Misra, which is assuredly an Indian name, and so is Nile i.e.^ 
blue, the name given to the great river. These are not 
Arabianised Indian names, but they are pure Indian words 
which had been in use long before the Arabs took possession 
of the country. For ‘ Nile ’ the Arabs substituted their own 
name, when they established their sway in Egypt. It follows 
therefore that the Indians came in contact with Egypt, at 
a certain period of the prehistoric times ; and their intercourse 
with the original inhabitants of the land gave rise to a mixed 
race, as the name Misra i.e., mixed, seems to imply. An 
attempt will hereafter be made to enter upon a minute 
examination of the subject and to consider whether India 
contributed to an appreciable extent to the civilization which 
grew in Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylonia, and other countries. 

For the present, we rest content with the broad fact that 
the Gipsies were the descendants of those Indians who had 
domiciled themselves in all those countries, and that it was 
some political disturbance of a serious nature (of which we 
meet with many in all these lands in mediseval ages) that 
constrained them to kick the dust of the land of their adop- 
tion off their feet and take refuge in Europe, in spite of the 
inclement rigours of its climate and the obdurate inhospitality 
of its people. 

I shall next consider what role the Gipsies played in the 
growth of civilization in Europe. We are told that in spite 
of the most cruel and inhumane treatment to which the 
Gipsies have been subjected by the people of Europe for 
several centuries, these unfortunate people have not failed 
to show, even in the present state of their hopeless degeneracy, 
signs of a very intelligent race. “ Everywhere Gipsies ply 
an endless variety of trades. In Egypt they monopolize the 
art of serpent charming, in France and Spain they sit as pro- 
fessional models Everywhere the men have three principal 
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callings— workers in metal, musicians, and horse dealers... 
Gipsies have long been famous as copper and iron smiths in 
South Eastern Europe, where their horse shoes are reckoned 
unrivalled. In England, the surname “ Petulangro ' smith, 
alone recalls the days when Gipsies surpassed the Gentile in 
the Earner’s craft. Liszt ascribes to the Gipsies the creation 
of Hungary’s national music. The Gipsy’s favourite instrument 
is the violin (Indian, “ Bahulin ”), but few are the instruments 
he has not successfully essayed.” Their women are pleasant 
dancers. “ Quick and versatile, all Gipsies readily adapt 
themselves to any state of life ; they have so wonderful a gift 
of tongues that formerly it was reckoned against them for a 
proof of sorcery.” It will appear from the foregoing remarks 
that the earliest Gipsies were a highly cultured people, and 
brought with them at least a portion of the Indian culture 
which they naturally disseminated throughout Europe, at a 
time when that continent was deeply immersed in barbarism 
and superstition. It has almost universally been admitted 
that the knowledge of metal was introduced into Europe by 
the Gipsies. Such was the magnitude of the influence exerted 
by the Gipsies on European societies that the country 
Eoumania has taken its name after ” Romani ” and not after 
Rome, as is generally supposed to be the case. 

“ Scarce one of the folklore of the Gipsies has yet been 
published but its counterpart may be found in Grimm’s, Ralston’s 
or other collections of European folklore.” This resemblance 
of Romani to Gentile may, according to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, be satisfactorily explained only by the fact that the 
European nations have received their stories from the Gipsies. 

The marked resemblance of many of the European words 
to Indian ones has hitherto been explained by the theory of a 
common origin — the assumption of a common Indo-European 
stock from which both the Aryan Indians and the Europeans 

^ Pettalankara from pital — brass. The word “ Petal ” has acc^uired a secondary signi- 
ftcance in England viz,, horse shoe. 
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have descended. Without questioning the validity of the 
theory, at this early stage of my investigation, I should state 
that an examination of the Gipsy dialects at my disposal has 
made me believe that the Gipsies have contributed largely to 
the enrichment of European vocabularies. That the Euro- 
peans borrowed a great many of their words from the Gipsies 
is evident even on a superficial examination of the Gipsy 
dialects, hitherto available to us. At present our knowledge 
of the Gipsy dialects is far too scanty to warrant an exhaustive 
treatment of the question, and we shall have to wait for fur- 
ther materials before the final conclusion is arrived at ; but 
the materials already at our disposal will be sufficient to justify 
the assumption of the indebtedness of Europe to the Gipsies 
for the development of their language. Let us refer to a few 
instances which can be multiplied indefinitely: — 

(1) The infinitive verb in Sanskrit ends invariably in 
‘turn ’ as in kartum, jatum, etc. This ‘ turn ’ is changed into 
‘ te ’ in Bengali, as in karite, jaite, etc. It will be interesting 
to note that this (te) is also in use in the dialect of the Gipsies 
e.y., Gipsy Te ja — Bengali jaite — to go, Gipsy Te kerra — 
Bengali karite — to do (make). It will be seen that the 
position of ‘ te ’ in the Gipsy dialect is not the same as it is in 
Bengali. While an infinitive verb ends in ‘ te ’ in Bengali, 
it is not so in Romani, in which ‘ te ’ is preceded by 
the verb. In other words, the order of the verb and the 
particle ‘ te ’ is reversed in Romani. 

The normal sign of infinitive in Anglo-Saxon was not 
the preceding ‘ to’ as it is in modern English, but the ending 
‘an ’which was subsequently changed into ‘in’ or‘ien’in 
mid-English. It is only in the English of the second period 
(A.D. 1100 to about 1260) that we find that ‘ to ’ is sometimes 
used before infinitives. We meet no doubt with the word ‘ to ’ 
in Anglo-Saxon, but it is in a different sense, viz,, in the sense 
of motion, rest at, etc., and sometimes to form adverbs. It is 
therefore quite possible that the particle ‘ te ’ which is the sign 
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of infinitive in Romani has passed into the English ‘ to/ at 
first as a sign of dative infinitive, and subsequently as that of 
an infinitive proper. 

The contrary assumption that the Gipsy ‘ te ’ has been 
borrowed from the English ‘ to ’ is disproved by the fact that 
the Gipsy ‘ te as stated above, is the same as the Bengali 
‘ te ’ which is only a variation of the Sanskrit ‘ turn.’ 

(2) Let us pick up a sentence from the dialect of the 

Welsh Gipsy. It runs as follows : — 

Te ker tomen matay (Bengali, Karite tomdke matta or 

matal ; Sanskrit, kartum twum mattam) — to make you drunk 
(mad). Does it not appear that the word ‘mad ’has been 
derived from the Gipsy ‘ Matay ’ ? 

. (3) Similarly, Gipsy ‘ bottee,’ meaning “ work ” (Sanskrit 
britti) is akin to English ‘ booty,’ meaning “spoils ” (of war or 
plunder). 

(4) Gipsy ‘tras’ (Sanskrit ‘tras’) meaning “fear” may 
have given rise to ‘ terror.’ 

(5) Gispy ‘ ishom ’ (Sans, ashmi) i.e., ‘ I am,’ may have 
been transformed into ‘I am.’ It will be seen that the word 
‘ am ’ is not found in early English. 

(6) The word ‘ devil ’ (Old English devel) has evidently 
originated in the Gipsy ‘devel’ (god). No wonder that the God 
of the Gipsies who were looked down upon as heathens and 
sorcerers should be given a very low character, leading to the 
conception of an anti-divine being existing in mere fiction. 

(7) It is evident that the word ‘Barge’ has been derived 
from the Gipsy, ‘ bearo ’ (Sanskrit, Barya), meaning a ship. 

Innumerable examples of a similar nature can be cited ; 
but I refrain from doing so, till I am in possession of compre- 
hensive information in regard to all the Gipsy dialects. 

But what has already been stated leaves very little room 
for doubt that the Gipsies have played a very prominent part 
in the spread of civilization in the west. 
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Abstract of contents : — 

Plan of Kautilya’s Arthasastra — Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
theory — Reasons for rejection — True character of Kautilya’s 
work — Peculiar attributes of Kautilya’s genius — Influence 
of Kautilya upon subsequent political thought. 

To estimate aright the place of Kautilya in the history 
of Hindu political thought it is necessary to begin by consider- 
ing the plan upon which this prince of Arthasastra writers 
based his treatise. For Kautilya was nothing if not a syste- 
matic writer. We detect this dominant trait of his nature 
in the methodical arrangement of his voluminous subject- 
matter in separate Books and Chapters, nay even in the 
studious care with which (in the first Chapter) he narrates 
the contents of his work and in the last explains his list of 
technical terms. What, then, is the object which Kautilya 
set before himself in the preparation of his treatise? A 
general answer to this question is furnished by the author 
himself in his opening sentence where he writes, “ This single 
Arthasastra has been prepared by summarising nearly all 
the Arthasastra works composed by the former masters with 
reference to the acquisition and protection of the earth.” 
Thus Kautilya’s Arthasastra announces itself as a summary 
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of the whole Arbhaeastra literature of earlier times. What 
further evidence is available to indicate the nature of this 
work ? The concluding verse of the author runs as follows : 

yena sa^tfom ca Hitrmi ca Nandarajagata oa bhuh 

amarsetioddhrtanyasti tena mstramidam hftam. 

“ This verse,’* says Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, {Carmichael 
Lectures, p. 109), is evidently crediting Kautilya with having 
rescued Sastra, which can here mean Arthasastra only. It 
thus seems that the old works on the Arthasastra were being 
forgotten in his time. And to rescue this Science from 
oblivion Kautilya appears to have made a vigorous attempt 
at getting hold of the old works, most of which he did succeed 
in obtaining and which he brought into requisition in com- 
posing his treatise.” Now this interpretation seems to us 
hardly to convey the true meaning of the author. For it 
fails to account for the word ‘ amarsena ’ in the text, since 
it is inconceivable that the mere neglect of the science by 
his contemporaries roused Kautilya’s indignation. Apart 
from this verse. Dr. Bhandarkar adduces no evidence in 
support of his theory. Thus the hypothesis of Kautilya’s 
restoration of the lost Arthasastra literature falls to the 
ground. The true character of Kautilya’s work is to be 
discovered by interpreting the above verse in the light of 
the attendant circumstances of the times and the testimony 
of literary tradition. A perusal of Kautilya’s work is enough 
to show what a tangled maze of conflicting views the litera- 
ture of the early Arthasastra had come to be in that author’s 
time. Such a condition of the science could not but provoke 
the methodical mind of Kautilya and lead him to make a 
supreme effort to bring order and harmony where chaos 
reigned. This appears to be the meaning of the words 
‘ amar^enoddhrtanyMu * applied with reference to the Artha- 
^stra in the above verse. The evidenco of literary tradition 
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points to the correctness of this interpretation. An anonym- 
ous verse tagged on at the end of Kautilya’s work is as 
follows : — 

Drstva vipratipattim bahudha sastre^u bhaayakdrandm 

svayameva Vimuguptaaoakara siuti'anca bhaayanca. 

Whatever might be the degree of weight attaching to this 
verse, it, at any rate, contains a pointed reference to the 
confused condition of the Arthasastra and Kautilya’s restora- 
tion of the same to an ordered state. Next we have the 
testimony of Kamandaka whose date falls somewhere between 
400 and 600 A. D., but who was doubtless in a position to 
appreciate Kautilya’s place in relation to the early Artha- 
s'astra. In one of his introductory verses (1.6) Kamandaka 
extols his master as having extracted the nectar of Nitisastra 
out of the ocean of Arthasastra. This description certainly 
involves the assumption, not of the rescue of the Arthasastra 
from oblivion, but of its reconstruction upon the old founda- 
tions. 

Thus the Arthasastra of Kautilya is much more than a 
comprehensive compilation of the early literature on the 
subject; it involves practically a new creation of the science. 
Well may Kamandaka, an enthusiastic disciple and admirer 
of Kautilya, acclaim his master as the maker of a new 
science.* In the performance of his arduous task Kautilya 
had to pass in review a whole series of political categories 
and concepts which had been bequeathed to him by the 
early masters of the Arthasastra, and it is precisely in 
connection with this survey that he displays the characteristic 
attributes of his genius. First among these qualities may be 
mentioned the nice balance and sense of proportion which led 


' His actual words are : “ Nitiaastramfitam irimanarthamstramahodadheh ya uddadhre 
namaataamai Vi^nuguptdya vedhase ” where the word ‘ vedhaa * is used, as the com- 
mentator remarks, besauae of Kautilya's preparation of a separate science (prithak^ 
aaatra prar^ayaridt ). 
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our ftuthcw, ia the face of the radical schools of Manu, 
Brhaspati aad ^ukra, to revert to the traditional category of 
four sciences (vidyas),* A more important trait of the author 
is the remarkable breadth and elasticity of his mind which 
showed itself in his rejection of the stiff and formal rules of 
the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas and the Ausanasas/ and his 
wisely leaving a large amount of discretion to the ruling 
prince.® An equally remarkable feature of Kautilya’s system 
is its strong monarchist note which makes the author place 
the king at the head of the prak^iis* and even identify the 
king and the State,® and further to proclaim a theory of kingly 
origin in which history and dogma are pressed into the service 
of political philosophy to emphasise and inculcate the subject’s 
duty of respectful submission to the king.® We may also 
mentio i without comment Kautilya’s extraordinary passion 
for statecraft which glows almost through every one of his 
pages. This branch of his subject was doubtless derived by 
the author as a legacy from the early Arthasastra, but 
he seems to have given it an immense development. The 
Kautilyan diplomacy, moreover, while strongly tinged with 
the Machiavellianism of the older masters, occasionally 
betrays, as in its rejection of the heinous suggestion of per- 
verting the mind of the young prince by way of safeguard,’ 
the sign of an awakened moral consciousness. 

Let us consider in conclusion the influence of Kautilya 
in moulding the subsequent development of Hindu political 
theory. In the sphere of the science of polity Kautilya 
became the honoured founder of a school which was repre- 
sented in later times by writers so far apart from each other 
as Kamandaka and Somadevasuri, the Jaina author of the 
Nltivakyamrtam. In the 7th century of the Christian era 

^ Kanfc. p. 6. * Ibid, pp. 29, 63, 192. ^ Ibid p, 28. 

* Ibid p, 322 : tathutasthamyo hi svami. 

® Ibid p. 825 : raja rajyamiti prakftisafhlc^epah. 

« Ibid pp. 22-23. 


^ Ibid p. 33. 
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the followers of Kautilya formed such a distinctive group as 
to be singled out for castigation by the author of the Kadam* 
varl.‘ The ideas of Kautilya along with those of other 
masters of the Arthasastra were popularised through the 
literature of fables and parables, since the Panchatantra and 
the TantrakhySyika both acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Ohanakya’s Arthasastra.^ Nor was Kautilya’s influence 
restricted to the domain of the secular science of polity. 
To him belongs the credit of fixing most of the concepts and 
categories of the Arthasastra ® so as to give them the stamp 
of finality so far as the later Brahminical canon and literature 
of Nitisastra are concerned. It is moreover permissible to 
conjecture, though we are here treading on a slippery ground, 
that Kautilya’s remarkable synthesis of the early Arthasastra 
literature prepared the way for the wholesale incorporation 
of the Arthasastra thought into the Brahminical canon which 
is the keynote of the Rajadharma sections of the Manusam- 
hita and the Mahabharata. 


* Vide the extract quoted by Dr. Shftniafiistri (English translation of the Arthfiisftstra, 
Introduction, p. vi). 

® Compare Tantrflkhyftyikft, J. Hertel’s edition, p. 4. 

* Examples are Kau^ilya’s theory of the complex nature of punishment {danda) 
(Ibid p. 9), his curriculum of the king’s studies (Ibid pp. 10-11), his arrangement of the 
‘ limbs ’ of the State in the order of their descending importance (Ibid pp. 322-324) and 
his comparative estimate of the king’s vices in which anger is held to be a more serious 
evil than love of pleasure (Ibid pp. 327*328). 
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What was the condition of Videha during the period of 
the Vedic Samhitas no body knows for certain. In the earlier 
part of the Satapatha Brahma^a there is a legend in which we 
have unmistakable reference to the eastward migration of the 
Aryans. From it we know that the Brahmanic settlement 
and culture were first introduced into Videgha (or Videha, the 
capital of Mithila) by Mathava whose family priest was 
Gotama Kahuga^a. That the Brahmanic culture must have 
made a very rapid progress in the country is evident from the 
fact that the latter part of the same book depicts the country 
as the centre of intellectual activity of the age. 

Janaka, the contemporary of Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, of 
Svetaketu Aruneya and other sages, was himself deeply imbued 
with the Brahmanic culture and his patronage induced learned 
Brahmins to desert the neighbouring kingdom of Kuru- 
Panchala, which was still the centre of Brahmanic activities, 
and flock to his court. So much so, that he seems to have 
excited the envy of Aiatasatru, king of Kasi. It is interest- 
ing to note that the story of a Videhan princess forms the 
theme of some of the noblest products of the Indian literature. 
We shall see later on that Vaidehis became mothers of the 
two great empire-builders of ancient India, viz., Ajatasatru 
and Samudra Gupta. 

The process of development continued till at last the 
movement started by Yajnavalkya culminated in the rise of 
Jainism and Buddhism. It is clearly perceptible in the 
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affinity between the doctrines of the Upanishads and the 
teachings of Parana Kassapa, Ajita Eesakambali, Fakuda 
Kachchayana, Saihjaya Belattaputta, and Mankhaliputta 
Gosala, as well as in the nearness of relation between the 
doctrines of these persons and those of Mahavira and Buddha. 
When Jainism arose the country was infected, so to say, with 
speculative firment and new sophistic mania which brought 
about the healthy development of Indian mind. At this time 
the monarchical form of government had given way to the 
ga^a form and the Videhas of Mithila had formed one of the 
eight clans of the Vajjian confederacy. It was very intimately 
connected with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali, just another 
member of the Vajjian confederacy. It is very significant 
that the Brahmanic influence was totally absent from the 
regions that were under the sway of the tribal republics. 
Something like ancestor worship was prevalent among them. 
The’ Parivrajaka movement was largely fostered by these 
ruling clans. It is indeed one of the most interesting and 
important problems to see how far Jainism and Buddhism were 
influenced in their inception by the national character and 
religion of the tribes. I'his is however certain that the 
influence of Mahavira, with whom we enter into a new 
period of thought evolution when the question of the freedom 
of WILL obsessed the minds of the Indian thinkers, was very 
much felt in Videha, which was the land of his birth. Buddha 
visited the land on many occasions and made numerous 
converts. 

The Lichchhavis were the independent masters of Videha 
till the time of Ajatas'atru, king of Magadha, Bimbisara 
Srepika made matrimonial alliance with them. Ajatasatru, 
himself a Vaidehiputra, waged war against them and after a 
hard and protracted struggle crushed their independence. 
Since this time it became a part of the Magadhan empire. 

The Lichchhavis retained an influential position for many 
centuries. The marriage of Chandra Gupta I with Eumara 

U 
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Devi, a Lichchhavi princess, at the close of 3id century A.O. 
laid the foundation of the i^reatness of the Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty and up to the 7th century the tribe supplied a line 
of rulers in the Nepal valley. It is evident from the seals 
excavated by Bloch at BasSrli that Tirabbukti (or Tirhut), as 
Videha was then called, was an important part of the Gupta 
empire and was ruled by a prince of royal blood. 

After the Guptas the Palas held sway over Videha. From 
them it passed in the 17th year of Narayapa Pala’s reign to 
probably the hands of the Pratiharas. Mahipala I recovered 
the country to his family in his 48th regnal year. Mr. R. D. 
Banerji is of opinion that in the year 1020 A.D., Tirhut (or 
Mithila) passed into the hands of GSngeyadeva Chedi and ceased 
to form a part of the Pala dominion. We should note here 
that the copy of Ramayana, which Mr. Banerji takes for his 
support, mentions Tirabhukti as being in possession of GSngeya- 
deva in year V. S. 1076. It does not say whether he is of 
Ohedi, Haihaya, or Kalachuri descent. On the other hand, he 
is called ‘Gaudavamsodbhava,’ showing that he was a Bengalee 
and not a Chedi. 

From the Palas the sceptre passed into the hands of the 
Senas whose power was destroyed by the Musalmans. It 
should not however be thought that the glory of Videha passed 
away. The country still produced great men like Vidyapati 
and Gangesa Upadhyaya. 



THE UPANISHADS AS THE LAND-MARK IN THE 
HISTORY OF INDIAN THOUGHT* 


BY 

Prof. Carlo Formichi 

I 

THE UPANISHADIC PERIOD 

On the eve of leavin" this land of India, so dear to my 
heart, the best farewell I can give her is to address so choice 
a public as this University of Calcutta offers to a lecturer. 
This my privilege is made the more precious by the subject 
I have chosen — the TJpanishads. They are so representative 
of the Indian mentality, so far removed from anything the 
West has produced in the field of spirituality, that they may 
be considered as the touchstone for a Western scholar, as to 
whether and how much he can understand and appreciate the 
Indian way of thinking. The synthetical survey, which I shall 
attempt of the main points of the Upanishadic doctrine, would 
not have been possible had I not profited by both the oral 
teaching and the books of my revered Gu7'u, Paul Deussen, to 
whose sacred memory allow me, ladies and gentlemen, to 
convey at this hour a thought of faithful thankfulness. 

In the West we consider the Upanishads as the Gospel of 
India, and there is no sensible man, I think, who would speak 
of them with less than a certain awe and deep respect. Like 
men, books which have succeeded in getting a time-honoured 
reputation amongst millions of human beings become 
venerable and precious by this same fact of having stood the 
test of centuries and number. Imposture and quackery are 
not long in demolishing themselves. Mr. Gough’s endeavour 


* Eeadersbip Lectures delivered at the University of Calcutta in March^ 1926. 
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to lower the level of the Upanishads has done wrong to 
nothing but his own credit. 

Yet, what we have so often had to remark concerning the 
omission of Indian literature to separate the gold from the 
dross, holds good even with respect to the Upanishads. They 
are far from being a mass of pure gold ; they must be sifted 
and filtered before they can be duly relished ; they are a 
mixture of sublimity and triviality, of clear-sightedness and 
ignorance. In them we sometimes listen to the revelations of 
a seer, and sometimes to the nonsense of a quack. 

Let us take, for instance, the Bi'hadaranyaka, It is a 
real gem, as we shall have ample occasion to testify. And yet 
there are passages in it which really disgrace it, and which 
cannot but quench enthusiasm and arouse considerable 
mistrust for the whole of the treatise, in an inexperienced 
Western reader. 

In the most serious manner, for example, it is suggested 
in VI, 4, 10 that a certain regulation of breathing is quite 
enough to solve the thorny problem of over-increase of 
population. Malthus did not know of this, otherwise he would 
not have vainly racked his brain to find out the solution ! 

Western science leaves to charlatans the question of how 
it is possible to transfer from nature to man the power of 
deciding whether a boy or a girl has to be born. The 
Brhadaranyaha, on. the contrary, confidently states (VI, 4, 14) 
that “ the man who wants a male-child, fair-complexioned, 
peruser of one Veda and long-lived, must cook a porridge of 
rice and milk. He and his wife have then only to eat it with 
clarified butter in order to become fit to beget a son of this 
description. He who wants a male-child, dark-complexioned, 
dark-eyed, peruser of two Vedas and long-lived, must cook a 
porridge of rice and sour milk. If he and his wife then eat 
it with clarified butter, they will become fit to beget a son of 
this description. He who wants a male-child, dark-complexion- 
ed, reddish-eyed, peruser of three Vedas and long-lived, must 
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cook a porridge of rice and pure water. If he and his wife 
then eat it with clarified butter, they will become fit to beget 
a son of this description. He who wants a female-child, 
learned and long-lived, must cook a porridge of rice and 
sesame. If he and his wife then eat it with clarified butter, 
they will become fit to beget a daughter of this description. 
He who wants a male-child learned, illustrious, always 
attending meetings of scholars, always speaking words listened 
to, peruser of four Vedas and long-lived, must cook a porridge 
of rice and meat. If he and his wife then eat it with clarified 
butter, they will become fit to beget a son of this description. 
It matters not if the meat taken be the flesh of an ox or of a 
bull.” Only Indians can tolerate that such absurdities and 
quackeries should go in the same text hand in hand with 
thoughts which are the expression of extreme enlightenment 
and wisdom, as that, for instance, so often repeated in the 
Brhadaranyaka, of the dtman being the seer not seen, the hearer 
not heard, the knower not known and so on. We must not forget 
that even now-a-days this thought constitutes the starting 
point of metaphysics ; conscience cannot be conscious of itself, 
and everything that man knows is an estrangement, a keeping 
aloof from his self. 

In the Chdndogya — another standard Upanishad, — we are 
confronted with the same mixture of puerile assertions and 
the noblest of daring thoughts. Our text, for instance (I, 2, 
1-9), wants to account for the fact that our nose can decide 
quite well whether a thing is fragrant, or malodorous. The 
Gods, it explains, tried in the beginning, in order to defeat the 
demons, to avail themselves of that portion of the rathdntara 
song, which is called udgltha, and they worshipped it as the 
breath in the nostrils. But the demons, resorting to evil as a 
weapon, pierced the breath ; therefore our nose can feel good 
and bad smells. Of course, the priest who devised such a 
medley — my thological, ritual, and physiological — meant 
something. Perhaps he wanted to extol praya in its pure 
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and absolute essence which is beyond good as well as evil. 
Yet, thefe is no gainsaying the fact that such medley must 
appear to a European reader, and practically is, the tale of an 
ignoramus. 

In the same text we meet with the following cosmogonic 
myth (VI, 2, 1-4) : “ In the beginning there was entity alone 

and no second thing besides. Some say that in the beginning 
there was non-entity alone, and no second thing besides, 
therefore entity was brought forth by non-entity. But how 
can this be so, how is it ever possible that entity should have 
originated from non-entity ? No, in the beginning there was 
entity alone, and no other thing besides. This entity thought : 
‘ may I become many, may I beget children,’ and he effused 
fire. That fire thought : ‘ may I become many, may I beget 
children,’ and it emitted water : therefore, man sweats when- 
ever he overheats himself, and from heat water originates. 
That water thought: ‘ may I become many, may I beget 
children,’ and it gave birth to corn : therefore, corn grows 
whenever it rains, and from water corn and every other kind 
of food is derived.” 

The more one muses over this cosmogonic hymn, the 
more one is bound to wonder at its deep purport. The 
rejection of the notion that the world may have sprung out of 
nothing, at once bears witness to the scientific instinct of the 
Indian thinker, while not precluding the possibility of 
metaphysics and religion agreeing with science. Entity 
cannot have had a beginning, but it has been and will remain 
for ever. Fire is at the root of creation. Is not love, the sole 
begetter of all things, fire itself ? Fire preceded water. 
Why ? If we know how to read in the book of Nature, taken 
as a unity and not as split up by conventional barriers imply- 
ing the severing of the physical from the physiological world 
and of the latter from the psychological, we at once see heat 
produce water when first the sun parches our earth and then 
clouds pour water upon it ; when first kama scalds man’s 
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frame and then seed kindles a new life; when first toil 
overheats the labourer in the fields and then sweat moistens 
his brow, when first sorrow burns the heart and then tears 
flow from the eyes. Oh, the blessing of the ignorance of 
Physics, of Physiology and of Psychology, that made it 
possible for the Indian seer to bring together the four 
phenomena in order to show the anteriority of fire in respect 
to water in the great unity of Nature ! 

We have here the best illustration of the method of the 
Upanishads : the laws of Physics may only formally differ 
from those of Physiology and Psychology : substantially they 
are the same. It is not man alone who thinks, suffers, 
rejoices, weeps and laughs, but all things in this huge 
Universe think, suffer, rejoice, weep and laugh. The star 
twinkling in the firmament is aspiring to the same goal as 
man, loving and meditating. 

Thus from the puerile myth of the origin of the faculty 
of smelling good and bad odours we pass over, in the one and 
the same text, to the broad, enlightening myth of the origin 
of the world from an eternal entity that in the whole range 
of Nature brought forth successively fire, water, food. There 
is undoubtedly a lack of discipline in the way of speculating 
of all these Indian seers ; but we have to grant that undis- 
ciplined thought makes the best conquests in the realm of 
metaphysics and poetry. 

It is not knowledge that we have to seek for in the 
Upanishads, but intuitive presentiments and natural wisdom. 
The seer of the Upanishads scorns traditional lore and the know- 
ledge that we should style bookish. Narada in the Ghandogya 
(VII, 1) says to Sanatkumara that he knows the whole of the 
Vedas and also the profane sciences {K^atra-vidyd)^ where- 
upon Sanatkumara tells him quite frankly : “ All that you 

have learned is nothing but words {yad vai kincmtad adhyay- 
mhd ndmdivditat).” Yajnavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka 
(IV, 4t, 21) tells king Janaka, that the brahmana who really 
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wants emancipation must give up the study of the Vedas, for 
they are mere words fit only to tire the voice {nanudhya yad 
bahun chabdm vdco vildpanam hi tat). We read in Ghando- 
gya (VII, 6, 2) that people listen to him who knows little 
but who has got insight {yady alpavio cittavdn bhavati tasmd 
evota smrmante). It is said in Brhaddrariyalca (III, 6, 1) 
that a brdhmana who really wants emancipation has to become 
sick of knowledge and be like a little child {pandityam nir- 
vidya bdlyena tidhdsed). Here we have the parallel to 
the evangelical saying that for one who does not become 
like the little children, the kingdom of heaven will be ever 
shut (Matth. XVIII, 3). 

The truth after which the seer of the Upanishads is 
seeking is a spiritual one and of a subjective nature. It is 
something which must be experienced, and which, being 
experienced, enables man to overcome all the afflictions of 
life {tarati sokam dtmavit — Chdnd, VII, 1); something, 
which being known, nothing else in the world remains to 
be known, just as clay, copper, iron, being known respec- 
tively through an earthen pot, a button, a pair of nail-scissors, 
are practically known in their substantial and universal ex- 
pression {yathdikena mj'tpi'ndena, lohamaiiind, nakhanikrnta' 
nena aarvam mfumayam, lohamayam, kdrandydsam vijhdtam — 
Chdnd. VI, 1, 1-6). What we, then, call knowledge is quite 
a poor thing in comparison with the wisdom the Upanishads 
promise to man, with the powers they can furnish him with : 
a man possessed of the Upanishadic truth becomes the thing 
itself, — the thing that he knows and loves. It is stated 
{Brhaddr. VI, 1, 1) that “ He who knows that which is the 
noblest and the best, becomes the noblest and the best 
among his relations {yo ha vdi jye^ihah ca areaihan ca 
veda, jyeaihab ca ^resiha§ ca svdndm bhavati).” In Mutidaka 
III, 2,9, we read : “ He who knows the highest brahman 

becomes Brahma (yo ha vditat paramam brahma veda, brahma- 
iva bhavati).” 
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The Upanishads are quite outspoken in proclaiming their 
own excellence ; they style themselves as the raaanam rasafy 
(essences among essences), the amrtmam amrtani (nectars 
among nectars), the guhya adesah (teachings which must be 
kept secret — Chand. Ill, 5, 1, 2,4), the revelation that keeps 
a man in a perpetual noon and allows him no more to see 
the sun rise or set ( Chand. Ill, 11, 3 : naha vd asmd udeti 
na nimlooati sakrd dim ihdivdamdi bhamtiya etdm eva brahmo- 
pani^adam veda), the wealth that is superior to the earth 
replenished with gold {ndnyasmdi hasmdicana yady apy asmd 
imam adbhih parigrhltdm dhanasya purndm dadydd etad eva 
tato bhuya ity etad eva tato bhuya iti — Chdnd. Ill, 11, 6), the 
wisdom that leads to immortality and which is far superior 
to traditional knowledge {Mundaha^ 1, 1, 4-5 ; dve vidye 
veditavya iti ha sma yad brahmavido vadanti pard cdivdpard 

ca \ pard, yayd tad aksaram adhigamyate). The Upa- 

nishadic doctrine is deemed such a precious thing that it 
may only be trusted to a first-born son or to a worthy and 
faithful pupil {Chand. Ill, II, 5; ^vetds. VI, 22). The word 
Upanisad itself implies something which is esoteric, secret, 
mysterious, awful {Chand. 1, 13,4; Tdittir. Ill; Bfhaddr. 
II, 1, 20 ; SvetdS. V, 6). 

Evidently we are confronted either by a gigantic impos- 
ture or by some exquisite and sublime conquest of human 
virtue and human thought. 

I have already hinted at the fact that impostures are 
short-lived and cannot stand the mouldering corrosion of 
time. Only truth has got in itself the adamantine nature 
that defies centuries as well as the chisel of human criticism. 
Impostures, moreover, never ally themselves with a high 
standard of morals, implying renunciation of worldly interests 
and eradication of passions. We read in the Rdthaka (II, 23) ; 
ndvirato du6oaritdn ndsdnto ndsamdhitah, ndddntamdnaso 
vdpi prajndnendinam dpnuydt (He who has not put an end 
to evil-doing, in whom the fire of passion is not yet extinct, 
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and the mind, far from being collected, is restless, will never 
attain to Him, even with the aid of great intelligence). 

The Svetaivatara, likewise (VI, 22, 23), states that the 
Upanishadic revelation must be withheld from the man who 
has not overcome passion {naprasMtaya datavyam), for it 
becomes light only for the great soul whose devotion to God 
is as deep as that for his teacher {yasya deve para hhaktir 
yatha deve tathd gwdu, tasydite kathitd hy arlhdh, prahMante 
mahdtmanah, prahMante mahdtmana iti). 

Whenever a holy life is presupposed to be the basis of an 
intellectual or spiritual effort, the threatening danger of im- 
posture or of infatuation ceases at once. Not what a man 
knows, but what a man does, will ever be the best criterion 
to judge whether and how far we have to believe in him and 
follow his teaching. Holiness will ever be the greatest and 
most stupendous attainment of man, because holiness will 
ever be the most difficult thing to be attained by man. The 
seers of the Upanishads were holy men; and we have, there- 
fore, to examine their teachings with the same reverence that 
we feel in entering a temple. 

Let us not expect to find in the Upanishads a logical 
system of philosophy. They cannot be read as we generally 
read books, in which the second chapter is the continuation 
of the first, the third the continuation of the second, and so 
on. The Upanishads are a collection of the sayings of old 
sages, which have been handed down through various schools, 
and which are not above the suspicion of adjustments, re- 
elaborations and interpolations. We meet in them with two 
quite different kinds of contradictions. Nature, life, is full of 
contradictions, and it is to kill nature, to belie life, therein 
to introduce our logic. Consistency is not a need of nature, 
but of our intellect. The great poets teem with contradictions 
in their works, and yet they are and will ever remain the 
true prophets of humanity. Contradictions of this kind, which 
faithfully reflect nature, are often to be met with in the 
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U panishads. Logic is dogmatic and does not allow us any 
choice ; it decides, and then forces its decision upon us , it 
makes us passive ; it immures our freedom of thought, — the 
suggestive promptings of our feeling and of our intuition, — into 
the prison of a syllogism, into the dungeon of an argument. 
We never experience this sense of limitation and oppression 
in reading the Upanishads. On the contrary, they stimulate 
our thought, they offer us a problem and leave the solution 
of it to our own discrimination. We have to open the book 
at random, read half a page, nay, a single line, and then 
meditate for hours. The following day we may chance on 
another passage that sets the same problem, put before us 
yesterday, from quite a different point of view. We shall 
have again to meditate, and at the end of our meditation we 
shall realize that what seemed to us a contradiction was 
simply Truth, together with a respect for our right of judging 
and selecting for ourselves. The most valuable books, the 
most precious teachers, are not those who point out to us the 
solution of a problem, but rather those who set the problem 
before us and leave to us the joy of solving it for ourselves. 
We read, for instance, in Chandogya I, 8, 1 : “ Force, indeed, 

surpasses intelligence, for a single strong man can make 
hundreds of intelligent men tremble {halam mm vijndnad 
bUhyo api ha satam mjhanavatam eko balavan akampayate). 
This crude assertion makes us wince, and we desperately 
struggle against its acceptance. But it has nevertheless a 
deep truth in itself which cannot help being acknowledged 
by us. Oh, the privilege of being strong! Anyhow, we come 
out dissatisfied and downcast from our meditation. We feel 
that we are possessed of only a half-truth. Then we chance 
to read in Bfhaddranyaka 1, 4, 14 : ‘ Nothing is superior to 

Dharma ; therefore relying on Dharma as on a king, the weak 
one denounces the strong one {dharmat param nasty atho 
abaUyan ballyamsam asamsate dharmena yatha lajha). Blend- 
ing together these two apparently contradictory sentences, 
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we have before us life itself, — with the undeniable privileges 
of force and the ineffable blessings of Dharma. 

As to the other kind of contradictions depending on 
interpolations, they are really distressing and have to be 
removed, though with the greatest caution. For instance, 
we read in the Kathaha, II, 8, that without a guru, a 
worthy teacher, who leads to the acquirement of the 
atman-ixxxih, every mental effort is vain {ananya-prohte 
gatir atra nasti). This is quite in keeping with number- 
less analogous utterances met with in other Upanishads: 
“ The wisdom imparted by a teacher is the most effectual 
{a^aryad dhaiva vidya vidita sadhistham prapayati'. Chand. 
IV, 93) ; ” “ let him, holding wood in his hand, resort to a 
teacher {gurum evdbhigacchet samitpdnih: Muvj4. 1,2,12).” 
The word TJpani^ad itself implies that a disciple is sitting 
near his master in order to receive from him the revelation 
of a precious mystery. 

In spite of all this, the 23rd stanza of the KathaJca, 
II, states quite the reverse : The a^wa?^-doctrine cannot 
be acquired through teaching, or through the intellect or 
great learning; it can be grasped only by him who has been 
chosen by atman itself, which then selects his body as its 
own body {nayam atma pravacanena labhyo na medhaya na 
hahuna ^rutena, yam evaisa v^tiute tena labhyas tasydisa 
dtmd vivrnute tanum svdm). Here atman is represented as a 
personal God dispensing his graces according to his caprice ; 
and the notion of predestination is introduced as a most jar- 
ring note in the harmonious chorus of the Upanishads pro- 
claiming man to be the one and sole author of his own 
destiny. The interpolation is evident, and it is not the only 
in the text of the Kdthaka, as I have tried to show in my new 
book on The Religious Thought of India before Buddha, which 
must have appeared in Italy these last weeks. 

After these general remarks, let us consider the histori- 
cal atmosphere and the social conditions such as can be 
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conjectured on the basis of the data furnished by the 
Upanishads themselves. 

We have often had occasion to realize that history in 
India has to be extracted from myths and legends. This 
holds good also with respect to the Upanishads. The main 
lines, however, of the social conditions and of the standard of 
civilization in the Upanishadic period may, I think, he con- 
fidently traced. We cannot, for instance, entertain the least 
doubt concerning the fact that a large number of princes and 
wealthy men lavished big sums of money on learned and 
illustrious philosophers and Brahmans, invited them to their 
courts, argued with them on theological and philosophical 
topics, taking even more interest in the disputes and contro- 
versies of the great thinkers than in the affairs of state. 

Janaka, king of Videha, is one of these princes. To his 
court the most learned Brahmans flocked from every side, 
in order to take part in a certain theological disputation. To 
the winner the king promised a thousand cows from whose 
horns would be hung bags of gold. The cows were ready 
there, as soon as the Brahmans had assembled. The king, 
pointing to the cows, said: “Venerable Brahmans, let him 
take away this cattle, who will prove to be the best knower 
of Brahman {brahmisiihah)” Yajiiavalkya comes forw'ard 
at once, and bids his pupil Samaravas to take possession of 
the cows. Such arrogance urges eight among the present 
Brahmans, and also a learned woman, Gargr, Vacaknu’s 
daughter, to challenge Yajiiavalkya to a theological discus- 
sion. The nine adversaries are in turn discomfited, so that 
Yajiiavalkya gets the cows without any more opposition 
{Bthadar. Ill, 1-9). Another time, Yajnavalkya calls again 
on the king, who asks him : “ Are you come to get other 

cows, or to be questioned and then knowingly make answer 
about philosophical topics ? ” “I am here,” the sage replies, 
“for the one as well as for the other object.” A dialogue 
ensues wherein Yajnavalkya displays such an amount of 
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spiritual learning that, at the end, Janaka, having reached 
the supreme truth as well as the peace of his own soul, resigns 
his kingdom and himself to the sage {Brhadar, IV, 1, 1, 2, 
4). And a still more famous dialogue between Janaka and 
Yajnavalkya is mentioned in the same Upanishad (lY, 3, 4). 
The king asks: “ Which is the true light of man?” The 
seer knows so well how to rouse the enthusiasm of the prince, 
that the dialogue ends, this time also, with the words : “ O 

venerable sage, I give up this my people, and myself, in 
thraldom to thee.” 

Another noble type of learned and munificent prince is 
undoubtedly Ajatasatru, of Kas'i. He also liked to converse 
and dispute with theologians, and many times he defeated 
them, as when, for instance, Balaki Qargya goes to him in 
order to enlighten him on the mystery of Brahman, and is 
made, instead, to realize that the king is a better theologian 
than he, and that he has to take the humble place of a 
disciple. “ That a Brahman,” Ajatasatru avows, “ should go 
to a Kshatriya in order to be instructed about what Brah^tan 
is, means to invert things {pratilomam vai tad yad hrdhmanah 
ksatriyam upeyad, brahma me vaksyatiti — Brhadar. II, 1, 
16).” This is not the only instance of the most suggestive 
fact that the priest acknowledges in the Upanishads his own 
inferiority in religious knowledge before a Ksbatriya, and asks 
of him initiation into the sacred truths. We shall have to 
come back to this important point, that puts beyond question 
the truth I am pointing out, of the existence of a lay and 
dynamical thought in ancient Indian society, which accounts 
for the final stupendous outburst of Buddhism. 

King Pravahapa Jaivali, in a theological discussion on 
the udgltha with the two learned Brahmans ^ilaka and 
Caikitayana, has the best of it {Qhdnd. I, 8). The same 
prince reveals to the famous Brahman, UddSlaka Arui^ii, and 
to his son Svetaketu, the progress of the soul after the death 
of the body. He states that, owing to this knowledge, the 
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caste of the warriors has got the right of command in the 
worlds (taamad aarvesu loke^u k^atraayaiva praadidnam 
abhut — Ghdnd. ^ , Z). 

King Asvapati Kaikeya is proclaimed as a teacher by 
the same Uddalaka Aru^i, the only man able to give lessons 
on Brahman and Atman. He tells five priests who have gone 
to him for instruction: “ O revered ones, King Asvapati 
Kaikeya imparts now lessons on the Atman that is in all 
men ; let us, then, go to him {Aavapatir vai, bhagavanto, yam 
Kaikeyah aampratlmam, dtmdnam vdisvdnaram adhyeti tarn 
hantdbhydgacchdma— Chand. V. II, 4).” The celebrated 
Brahman sage, Narada, acknowledges that all he has learned 
has not emancipated him from the afflictions of life. This 
acknowledgment is made to Sanatkuraara, either the god of 
war himself, or a personage bearing his name, and therefore 
representing the caste of the warriors. Sanatkumara, the 
warrior, is able to bestow on Narada, the priest, the know- 
ledge of Atman which enables man to overcome grief and 
sorrow {Chand. VII, 1, 1-3). 

Our list of XJpanishadic kings, celebrated on account of 
their learning, is far from being complete, but we have 
already enough material to give us notice of an important 
element of Indian society in that remote period ; many a 
prince eagerly took to philosophy and kept alive spiritual 
interests by not grudging rewards to the learned. 

The example set by the princes was followed by wealthy 
men, as, for instance, by Janasruti, a pious and charitable 
man, who built guest-houses and hospitals all over the coun- 
try in order that the poor might always find a roof under 
which to rest, food to stay their hunger, and medical attend- 
ance to relieve their sufferings. Once upon a time Janasruti 
happened to overhear two swans that were saying to each 
other : “ This Janas'ruti’s shining glory spreads like sun- 

shine.” “ Why, thou speakest of him, as if he were Eaikva 
nicknamed the owner of the two- wheeler I” On hearing 
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these words, JSnasruti wondered who this Eaikva might be, 
the lustre of whose reputation so much overshone his 
own; and he had inquiries made about him, until one of his 
servants chanced to see in the public road a man who, 
crouching under a cart, was engaged in scratching his itches. 
It was Raikva, the great sage. Janasruti hastened to offer 
him six hundred cows, gold, and a coach drawn by mules, 
asking in exchange that he should tell him who the deity 
was whom he was wont to worship. Raikva scornfully 
replied to him : “ Keep for yourself, O slave, your cows, 

your gold and your coach, and leave me in peace.” Janasruti 
nothing daunted, goes back to his house, adds to the number 
of six hundred another four hundred cows, and to the gold 
and the coach his own lovely, marriageable daughter, and 
presenting himself again to Raikva addresses him with the 
words: “ Here are for you one thousand cows, here is gold, here 
is a mule-yoked coach, here is a bride and a whole village to 
dwell in: do, please, reveal to me your deity.” Raikva came 
near the girl, lifted up her head, declared his acceptance of the 
gifts, and said: “ This pretty face, O slave, would alone have 
been enough to make me speak.” And thus, Janasruti knew 
who was the deity that Raikva was wont to worship. 

This Indian sage who has nothing but his knowledge, 
and his itches, and yet proudly scorns rich people who 
humbly bow before him, does he not remind us of the 
Greek Diogenes, does he not effectively characterize an age ? 
{Chand. IV, 1, 8). 

Characteristic of the age is also the story of the young 
Satyakama. He wants to become a brahmacdrin and to 
study the Vedas. Before being admitted into the house 
of a teacher, he has to prove that he has been lawfully 
born of a Brahman. But Satyakama has no father, and 
he learns from his mother that he is an illegitimate son. 
He nevertheless goes to Haridrumata, a learned teacher, 
and asks of him tuition. Questioned about his birth the 
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straightforward young man does not hesitate to acknowledge 
his shameful origin, HSridrumata, quite won by'his candour, 
exclaims : “ Only the son of a BrShmap can speak so straight- 
forwardly,” and accepts him in his house as his disciple. 
Satyakama, of course, became a great sage, and we admire 
Haridrumata’s broadness of view that practically got the better 
of the prejudice of caste ( Chand. IV, 4). 

Let us now pass over to the women of the Upanishads. 
The place of honour has, undoubtedly, to he allotted to 
Maitreyi, Yajnavalkya’s wife. Her story is quite well known 
and can be summed up in the refusal with which she meets 
the proposal of being made the heir to the material, rather 
than the spiritual, wealth of her husband. She does not 
want riches that do not lead to immortality. She says to 
her husband : “ Even if you were to give me the whole earth, 
replete with gold, what would be the use of it to me ? Give 
me that which can make me immortal : the treasure of thy 
knowledge ” {Brhadar. II, 4, 1; IV, 6, 2). Even cleverer than 
Maitreyi, though not as exquisitely gentle as she, is Gargi, 
Vacaknu’s daughter, whom we had already occasion to men- 
tion among Yajnavalkya’s rivals on the occasion of the theo- 
logical tournament at the court of King Janaka. She bravely 
bows her head twice to the invincible seer, and she is the first 
to acknowledge his superiority and to advise the other eight 
Brahmans to give in and pay their homage to him. Vidagdha 
Sakalya did not listen to her wise suggestion, and he dearly 
paid for it, inasmuch as his head was split, and his bone 
carried away by some robbers who deluded themselves into 
the belief that those bones were something valuable and pre- 
cious {Bvhadar. Ill, 6, 8, 9, 26). 

We read also (in Brhaddr. Ill, 3, 7), about women 
beset by a Gandharva, who thereupon become clear-sighted 
and able to solve problems of theology. 

Another important element that we have to keep in view 
in our attempt to get an idea of the social conditions in the 

13 
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Upanishadic period, is the figure of the ascetic. Ptofessor 
Jacobi says that at the end of the Rgvedic period there arose 
a class of men who practised penance {tapaa) instead of 
sacrifices {yajna). In the ^atapatha they are called sramam, 
and they appear as antagonists of the officiating priests. 
Tapas is considered to be an irresistible power. The Gods 
themselves resort to it, especially Prajapati when he wants 
to create the world. There is in the Brahmanas a certain 
competition between tapas and yajna. 

In the Upanishadic period tapas becomes more and 
more preponderant. The tendency exalting tapas at the 
expense of yajna is more then ever apparent in the 
Upanishads, which, like the Mundaha, draw their origin from 
outside the Brahmanieal circles. 

I shall point to some of the most characteristic passages 
aiming at the glorification of tapas and at the lowering of 
yajna. 

The dak^iya, or fee, was a thing of paramount import- 
ance for officiating priests, inasmuch as it constituted their 
livelihood. Yet we read in the Ohmdogya (III, 17, 4) 
that the tapas (penance), danam (charity), arjavam (righteous- 
ness), ahifhsa (non-killing) and satya vacanam (truth-telling), 
are the true daksina. The Brhadaranyaka (IV, 4, 22) states 
that all Brahmans who have known what Brahman is, be- 
come ascetics and live on alms {bhiksacaryam caranti). 

A passage in the Kausltaki (11, 6) condemns sacrifices 
and offerings and states that the sages of yore never practised 
the agnihotra {purve vidvamso' gnihotram na juhavMi nakruJj), 
We have only to think of the importance of the agnihotra 
with Brahmans to realize the heretical purport of that 
sentence. 

Another Upanishad {Mundaka^ I, 2, 10, 11) confirms 
that thinking oblations and ceremonies to be the highest 
thing, blockheads fail to become aware of a still loftier 
blessing. But those who, dwelling in a wood, live merely 
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on alms, and, through tapas and faith {6raddha), get know- 
ledge and peace,— these men, indeed, cleansed from earthly 
dust, go through the sun, to the place where the immortal Puru- 
sha is, He whose soul is imperishable {i^tapurtam manyamana 

vari^tham nanyac chreyo vedayante pramudhah ; tapaMrad- 

dhe ye hy upavasanty aranye santd vidvamso bhaikaa^aryam 
carcmtah, aurya^dmrena te mrajdh prayanti yatramrtah aa 
puruao hy avyayatma). 

In PraSna (I, 15) we find matrimony disavowed, for the 
world of Brahman belongs only to those who in chastity 
practise austerities {ye prajapativratam carante te mithu- 
nam utpadayante : teadm evdi^a brahmaloko ye^dm tapo 
brahmacaryam yean aatyam pratiathitam). 

The ascetic is therefore quite the reverse of the Brahman. 
The latter does not shun, but rather seeks familiar ties, has 
got no aversion to property and riches, makes the most of 
rites and observances; while the former is a revolutionary 
who considers wife and children as a hindrance to spiritual 
perfection, who makes light external ceremonies, and in lieu 
thereof expects every revelation from internal religious fer- 
vour and who, above all, tramples on wealth as on the most 
dangerous and loathsome allurement to evil. 

We may confidently state that the Upanishadic spirit 
is irreconcilable with wealth, and in this characteristic I 
think I perceive a deeply religious disposition. Complete 
and sincere renunciation of worldly enjoyments is the basis 
of every truly religious life. Worshippers of the True God 
never were at the same time worshippers of the golden calf, 
nay they ever trampled on the latter. Worldly interests 
are an encumbrance to the man aspiring to God. Buddha 
gave up a kingdom for solitude and contemplation. We 
grant that Yajnavalkya’s voracity for riches is objectionable: 
he is always haunting Janaka’s court in order to extort cows and 
gold from the pious and munificent king. But Yajnavalkya 
himself realizes, at the end, the hollowness of riches and 
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withdra^ws to the forest in order to lead the life of an 
anchorite. His previous attachment to wealth seems to be 
devised only in order to set off his final renunciation. Udda- 
laka Aru^i refuses the gifts that King Pravahana offers to 
him, and what he asks is only to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Beyond. We have already seen that Maitreyl 
spurned the wealth her husband wanted to bequeath to her: 
she longed for the weatlh that discloses the path to immortali- 
ty. Sanatkumara tells Narada in the loftiest manner : “ In 
this world they call greatness cows and horses, elephants and 
gold, slaves and wives, fields and lands ; but I do not mean 
this kind of greatness, I do not mean this kind of greatness 
{Chand. VII, 24, 2).” Yama offers to Naciketas the full 
enjoyment of all possible pleasures during a life as long as he 
shall desire, but Naciketas’ answer is that he who has but 
once looked at death cannot any more find bis heart’s content 
in wealth (na vittena tarpanlyo manmyaJp ) ; he who has got 
only a glimpse of the Eternal cannot any longer be allured 
by sensual pleasures ; and even the longest life is short in 
comparison with eternity {api sarmm jlvitam alpam eva : 
Katha, I, 23-26). And Yama cannot help admiring Naciketas’ 
wisdom, for wealth, indeed, is a pool in which men are drown- 
ed, and moreover the worst of intoxications; because the 
wealthy man thinks that there is only one world, — that of 
his luxuries, — and thinking so he falls a prey to death over 
and over again. 

We have now before us materials enough for an attempt 
at tracing a historical sketch of the Upanishadic period. 
Its contempt of riches entitles us to assume that in that 
period not only was there wealth, but also a feeling of in- 
difference towards it, which shows that people had long been 
accustomed, generation after generation, to its enjoyment. 
People who, for the first time, experience what wealth is, 
have no temptation at all to give it up. Civilization must 
be quite advanced to allow man to weigh temporal and 
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spiritual enjoyments against each other, and then to affirm 
that the latter are weightier. No Rgvedic man would ever 
have felt and behaved like Naciketas. In the Upanishadic 
period man knew how to enjoy life : mention is often made 
of rich possessions, of lands and cattle ; of coaches, elephants 
and horses; of splendid dresses, carpets and jewels; of 
courtesans, music, dancing and phantasmagoric perform- 
ances, of fame and glory acquired through liberality or 
knowledge ; of princes and courts bestowing the most muni- 
ficent gifts on learned philosophers and theologians. Many 
a Brahman is called mahamla, which bears witness to the 
existence of rich teachers possessed of broad halls {sala), where 
they imparted their knowledge to the numerous pupils flock- 
ing to their lessons. The greatest evidence, however, of the 
times being conspicuously advanced is to be found in the fact 
that women like Maitreyi and Gargi discoursed on theological 
subjects and shared in the loftiest intellectual and spiritual 
interests. Schopenhauer calls women ‘ Philistines ’ past all 
cure, that is to say, beings who rarely feel inclined to renounce 
real, tangible luxuries for the sake of intellectual achieve- 
ments or of spiritual blessings. Nature itself makes of 
woman a conservative force. How many temporal advan- 
tages man would renounce and lose, if woman were not there 
to check his idealistic tendencies ? Are we, then, not to give 
paramount importance to Maitreyi’s words of contempt for 
temporal wealth and of indomitable yearning after eternal 
bliss ? 

The Upanishadic society seems almost obsessed by the 
one problem of religion : warriors defeat priests in depth of 
theological knowledge : prejudice of caste surrenders, as in 
the case of Satyakama, before the higher considerations of 
humanity : the wealthy man bows to the poor one whenever 
the latter can claim spiritual superiority ; the cleverest priests, 
as for instance Yajnavalkya, set at naught sacriflcial practices 
and ceremonies and withdraw into the forest to live there on 
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alms and in contemplation ; traditional lore is deemed quite 
inferior to the inspiration of the man who, through the purity 
of his life, has become as simple as a child. 

'It is clear, therefore, that the Upanishads are the 
offspring of a spiritual revolution which was started, outside 
the Brahmanical circles, by the laymen, of whom the 
Kshatriyas took the lead and always remained ahead. 



II 

Atman in the upani^hads 


The notion of Atman decidedly takes the upper hand and 
becomes the Leitmotif m. the Upanishads. This dynamic re- 
ligious principle, that we pointed out only with difiSiculty, 
may aptly be compared with a rivulet, taking its start in the 
Rgveda, swelling in the Atharvaveda, and again shrinking 
in the Brahmanas, only to assert itself triumphantly in the 
Upanishads as a majestic and impetuous river which no dam 
can any longer obstruct or check. 

Anyhow, the birthplace of Atman is the Atharvaveda, 
and the Upanishads are the arena for its glorious feats. 
What the Upanishads gave birth to is the notion of Karmun, 
that, even more than Atman, shows signs of a rational and 
lay origin. 

Let us, to begin with, speak about the Atman in the 
Upanishads. It sometimes rivals and opposes Brahman, some- 
times eliminates it through silence, and sometimes lets it 
live on as its own synonym. There are occasional vindications — 
but only rare and faint — of Brahman. 

Atman clearly challenges Brahman in Ghandogya, VII, 
1, where Ns^rada, a Brahman, asks of Sanatkumara, a warrior, 
to be initiated into the doctrine of Atman, inasmuch as the 
knowledge of Brahman (hrahmavidya) is incapable of rescuing 
man from misery, while every knower of Atman (atmavt) 
easily overcomes sorrow, In Brhadcirat}.yaka, II, I, again a 
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Brahman, Gargya, has his Brahman defeated by the Atman 
of a Kshatriya, Ajatasatru. No one has up to now pointed 
out that the antagonism between Brahman and Atman is 
clearly marked by the fact that Gargya never uses the term 
Atman but is always speaking of Brahman, while, on the 
contrary, the king never uses the terms Brahman but is 
always speaking of Atman. The Brahman of Gargya, more- 
over, is either in the sun, or in the moon, or in the thunder- 
bolt, or in other external objects ; while the Atman of Ajata- 
s'atru can be discovered only in man, even in man sleeping. 

In Chandogya (V, 11, 1), some Brahmans are eager to 
know who is really the Atman {konu atma), what is really the 
Brahman {him brahtna) ; and, strange enough, instead of 
having recourse to a Brahman, they go to king Asvapati for 
instruction, and Asvapati never even mentions Brahman, but 
goes on speaking of Atman alone. 

Brahman is eliminated through silence in Brhadaranyaka, 
II, 4, 6, where we read that the whole universe is Atman 
{idam sarvam yad ay am atma). Likewise in Aitareya, 1, 1 : 
In the beginning this world was only Atman and nothing else 
could open and shut the eyes. In Brhadar. IV, 4, 12, 13 : The 
man who has discovered the Atman and says : ‘ I am he,’ how 
can he long for the body any more ? The man, awakened to 
the knowledge that Atman abides in the medley called body, 
at once becomes the Universal Factor {Vi&oakrt), for he, 
indeed, is the creator of everything, and the world belongs to 
him, nay he is the world. 

It is not without reason that we meet here the epithet 
Vidvakft : we may recall here what has been said concerning 
the lay and rational deity Visvakarman in the Rgveda, the 
Atharvaveda and the Brahma^as. The Isa gives us the example 
of an Upanishad which never mentions Brahman, and seems 
to know only one universal principle, namely, Atman. 

Undoubtedly, Brahman and Atman appear on ipany occa- 
sions as two names of the same transcendent being. In Brhadar., 
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for instance, we read in I, 4, 1, that in the beginning this 
world was only while in I, 4, 10, 11, it is stated that 

in the beginning this world was only Brahman. That Atman 
and Brahman are here identified is proved by the passage that 
follows : He who says : I am Brahman, becomes the whole 
world, and the gods themselves cannot prevent him from 
becoming the world, inasmuch as he becomes their Atman. He 
who worships a deity different from A tman arid thinks that he 
and Atman are two things, has got no understanding at all and 
is like a beast belonging to the gods. Cattle are precious to 
man, and likewise each man who is like cattle is precious to 
the gods. It is unpleasant to be robbed of a single animal 
that one owns ; still more unpleasant to be robbed of many ; 
therefore the gods do not like at all that men should know 
what AtmaniB {Brhadar., I, 4, 10). 

The author of our TJpanishad is here using promiscuously 
the names A tman and Brahman, though, on the whole A tman 
gains the upper hand, for in I, 4, 15, we read : ‘he who worships 
only the Atman as the world, nothing of what he does is ever 
lost; and anything he wishes he gets irom Atman-, and finally 
in I, 4, 17, the author, as if repenting of having stated in 
I, 4, 10, that in the beginning this whole world was Brahman, 
says: ‘ In the beginning this whole world Atman.* Any- 
how, it is clear that the passage is far from being an orthodox 
one, for in it, men believing in gods are called cattle, and 
the gods are represented as opposed to the doctrine of Atman, 
because this latter makes them lose their cattle. 

We should, however, be mistaken if we thought that 
Atman waged war on Brahman, past any possibility of reconci- 
liation. On Indian soil wars to the death are unknown, 
because its amiable eclecticism is not long in reconciling all 
kinds of opponents. We see, therefore, the Svetaimtara busy 
not only with identifying Brahman and Atman, but also bring- 
ing into line with them the Pnrusa. This Upanishad, in fact, 
states in III, 7, that those who know the Brahman become 
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immortal; in III, 21, that those who know the Atman are 
for ever emancipated from rebirth ; and in III, 8, that those 
who know the Puru^a overcome death. We western people 
are shocked by such contradictory statements ; for in the name 
of logic and consistency, do we not fight and are we not ready 
to die ? Indians, however, think that, after all, Brahman, 
Atman and Purusa are three names, and that it is absurd to 
come to blows for the sake of the supremacy of any one of 
them when by considering them as synonymous every conflict 
may be avoided. Whether we or the Indians are wiser is an 
open question. 

Though by far the greater number of the classical Upani- 
shads show a tendency to give A tman the upper hand, we, 
nevertheless, sometimes hear voices vindicating the rites of 
Brahman. The Kena, for instance, is decidedly in favour of 
Brahman and against Atman. We saw that the two princes 
Ajatasatru and Asvapati never mention Brahman, while on 
the contrary, they speak about Atman \i it were the only 
basis of the world. From this fact we inferred an implied 
opposition to Brahman, and likewise, it is only fair to assume 
an opposition to Atman from the fact that, in the Kena, the 
name Brahman preponderates. Only once, namely, in II, 4, 
Atman is mentioned in order to state that through it man 
finds vigour' {Atmana vindate vlryam), but never immortality, 
which can be conferred by the science of Brahman alone 
{pidyaya vindate 'mrtam). The orthodox Brahmanical 
character of the Kena is also brought out by the words we 
read in the conclusion (32-34), namely, that the Upanishadic 
lore is the doctrine of Brahman and its basis consists of asceti- 
cism (tapas), of self-control {dama), and of sacrificial practices 
{karma). 

Between Brahman and Atman there is a substantial 
difference according to the Upanishads, and we have to 
consider now what this much-spoken-of Atmmi& horn, the 
Upanishadic point of view. ‘The whole world,’ says the 
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Brhadaranyaka, ‘ is nothing else but food and food-eaters ’ 
(I, 4, 6), and the Taittirlya (II, 2) adds: ‘Living beings 
consist of food, they derive their life from food and they 
become food at the end. If life is dependent on food, there 
needs must he a substantial congeniality between the eater 
and the food he eats. No life is possible without food ; food, 
therefore, may almost be identified with life. No wonder, 
then, if food {anna) is considered as something sacred, nay, as 
symbol of Brahman.' 

Goethe says ; 


leh habe niemals danaeh gefragt 
Von welchen Schnepfen und Fasanen, 

Kapaunen und Welschenhahnen 
Ich mein Bauchelehen gemastet. 

‘I never cared to know with what woodcocks and phea- 
sants, what capons and turkeys, I fattened my little stomach.’ 

We western people are all, like Goethe, supremely un- 
concerned in our philosophy with the food we swallow and 
which has to keep us alive. Provided it has got a good taste 
and does not hurt us, we do not think any more of it. Bread, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, are matter, and as such they do not 
deserve the least of our thoughts. Between spirit and matter 
there is a chasm, and we do not succeed in detecting any 
intimate and congenial relation between our thoughts and 
the bread we have digested. 

On the contrary, an Upanishadic seer makes the follow- 
ing remark that may seem a truism at the outset, hut never- 
theless cc:itains a deep practical meaning : ‘ If for only ten 
days we abstain from taking any food, we still live, but 
we are no more able to see, hear, think, understand, act, 
discriminate. All these faculties come back again as soon as 
we give fresh nourishment to our body.’ {Chand., VII, 9.) 

‘ It is, then, clear that the psychological functions are 
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dependent on food, and what we call matter is not the dead 
thing we are accustomed to imagine, inasmuch as it hides in 
itself mysterious energetic principles giving birth to the 
most exquisite manifestations of the soul. Is it ever possible 
to detect the boundary between matter and spirit ? Matter, 
moreover, can pass through different stages and is quite 
susceptible of being refined : one can churn milk into butter. 
A similar process is likely to take place with respect to the 
food that is assimilated by our body. A part of it proves 
rebellious to every elaboration and refinement and is, there- 
fore, expelled in the form of excrement; another part, 
which may conveniently be styled the middle one, is converted 
into flesh ; while the choicest part becomes thought. The 
water, likewise, that we drink, functions in three parts and 
becomes respectively urine to be eliminated, blood, and 
breath. The warmth that we gather from outside becomes 
bone in its gross part, marrow in its middle, and language 
in its finest part. All this can be proved by an experiment. 
Let us compare man with a fire kept alive by sixteen fire- 
brands. Each firebrand represents the food he wants every 
day. If during sixteen days he completely abstains from 
taking food and water, death ensues. If fasting, however, 
lasts, instead of sixteen, fifteen days and man drinks, he will 
live on, namely, he will go on merely breathing without any 
possibility of remembering things. Svetaketu, Uddalaka’s 
son, underwent this experiment. Eor a period of fifteen 
days he ate absolutely nothing and only drank water. At 
the end of the fifteenth day his father bade him recite some 
well-known Vedic stanzas, but he had forgotten them alto- 
gether. He, then, discontinued his fast and after the fifteenth 
day of renewed feeding, he could remember and recite those 
Vedic stanzas. Breathing, then, had not stopped owing to 
the water he had drunk, but memory and thinking power 
had utterly disappeared on account of the absence of food ’ 
{Ghand., VI, 7). 
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Professor Jacobi thinks that all this is sheer materialism 
{JEntwicklung der Gotteaidee, page 12). But have we not 
here an attempt at bringing spirit into matter, much more 
than any tendency to identify matter and spirit ? For myself 
I fail to detect any trace of materialism in this Upanishadic 
theory : nay, I see matter losing its dead character and 
becoming the living abode of God. Food, water and heat are the 
manifestation of God, of that pantheistic deity who, to repeat 
the same words of the Svetasvatara,- II, 17, abides in the fire 
and in the waters in the whole universe, in the herbs and in 
the trees {yo devo' gnau yo' pm yo vUvam bhumnam dviveia, ya 
o^adhim yo vanaspati^u taamdi decay a namo namah). 

India had also her materialists, but they speak in quite a 
different language. Madhavacarya tells us that the Carvakas 
believe only in the existence of matter, and object to 
admit any such thing as the soul. They maintain that there 
are only four elements : earth, water, fire and air, out of the 
combination of which the soul springs up, just as from the 
combination of fermenting substances an intoxicating power 
is produced. 

It is clear that this intoxicating power of the materialists 
is something merely casual, that comes into birth and 
vanishes again without any character of lasting reality. How 
utterly different from this intoxicating power is that thought 
{pumas) which originates from the essence of food {anna), the 
God that abides in the fire and in the waters, in the whole 
Universe, in the herbs and in the trees. The thought 
produced by the essence of food, the breath produced by the 
essence of water, the words produced by the essence of heat 
have got in themselves nothing that is casual ; they are, on 
the contrary, an everlasting reality emancipated from birth 
as well as from death, hidden in everything that has a name 
and a form just as a razor is hidden in its case, fire is hidden 
in wood, and salt hidden in the water wherein it has been 
melted. This everlasting reality manifests itself in manifold 
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forms, from the lowest progressively to the highest. Tt 
manifests itself under the form of food, of breath, of thought, 
of discrimination, of bliss [ananda). We are essentially what 
our thought makes of us ; we become in this life and after 
death what we long for. Accordingly, if our supreme wish 
is food, we shall have food ; if it is breath we shall live as 
long as we desire ; if if is bliss, we shall have bliss. His 
dpstiny is in man’s own hands ; let him think of, let him 
aspire to, low or high things, and he will not be long in iden- 
tifying himself with them. The choice that is given him 
ranges between food {anna) and bliss {ananda) ( Taittirlya, 
II, 2). 

Is it possible to detect any trace of materialism in this 
doctrine ? 

The everlasting reality that manifests itself from its 
highest form of bliss {Ananda) down to its lowest form of food 
{anna), is what the Upanishads call atman. It is essentially 
a unity, though man sees it always split up into parts in the 
empirical world. Inasmuch as it breathes, we call it Breath ; 
inasmuch as it speaks, we call it Word ; inasmuch as it under- 
stands, we call it Mind, and so on. But all these are only 
functions of the Atman, which is a unity and the basic prin- 
ciple of all functions. 

Menenius Agrippa’s apologue of the organs of the body 
vying with each other for supremacy, is a poor counterfeit of 
the famous deep Upanishadic fable intended to show the 
supremacy of Atman as the prop of all physiological and 
psychological functions in our body. A fable that aims at 
evidencing God’s presence in the world, has in Europe been 
converted into a political means of keeping tbe different 
social classes in harmony. While India was thinking of God, 
there in Rome they were thinking of Man. The religious 
spirit of India and the practical sense of the West are once 
brought clearly into contrast by the different use of the ono 
and same appologue. 
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The Upanishadic fable met with in Brhadar. VI, 1, 
in Ghmd., Y, 1, 6-16, 2, 1, in Frasna, II, l-4i, and in Kau^- 
taki, II, 14, shows that it is not the eye that sees, the ear 
that hears, the tongue that speaks, and so on, but an under- 
lying something that causes the eye to see, the ear to hear, 
the tongue to speak, and so on. This something is the one real 
prop of all physiological and psychological functions, and if it 
departs from the body, there is an end to life. Without eyes 
man can live, without ears man can live, without tongue man 
can live ; — and, in fact, there are blind, deaf and dumb men ; 
but without the Atman nobody can live, for the Atman is the 
real basis of all functions. 

Another proof of the existence of atman is to be found 
in the fact that it never experiences weariness : the tongue 
gets tired by dint of tasting, the mind gets tired by dint of 
thinking, but the Atman, even in its manifestation of breath- 
ing, which is far from being its highest manifestation, never 
knows what weariness is. Everything in us takes rest while 
we sleep, except breath, the Atman, the eternal watcher. 
Everything that needs sleep, shall one day die ; but who has 
ever seen breathing sleep? The Atman never sleeps, and, 
therefore it cannot die. Is it ever possible to conceive the 
death of the A tman, of the soul ? Cut a tree at its root : 
drops of lymph will flow out, because it lives. Cut it in the 
middle of its trunk, or at its top : drops of lymph will flow out 
because it lives. Being saturated with Atman the tree proudly 
spreads its boughs. But in life, the Atman, abandons a 
branch, this branch withers and dies ; if it abandons a second 
and a third branch, they also die ; if it abandons the whole 
tree, the whole tree withers and dies. Likewise, this our 
body dies when life deserts it, but it is not life that dies. A 
life that dies is an inconsistency, a flat contradiction, a logical 
impossibility. 

All our different vital energies melt into a unity which 
allows us to be conscious of the things of the external world. 
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Fr&t}a or Atman is the conscious principle, and through it we 
can see, hear, smell, taste and so on. If only consciousness 
is absent, the eye mechanically looks at an object but practi- 
cally does not see it. We, therefore say : ‘ my mind was 
absent and I did not perceive that object.’ The same thing 
happens with respect to the nose, the tongue, the ear, and 
any other organ. Behind the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, there is, consequently, something that is the real 
subject of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and this some- 
thing is nothing but the immortal Atman. 

Accordingly, the world is an emanation of Atman. As 
the spider emits and draws in its cobweb, as herbs spring up 
from the soil and return to it, as sparks by thousands come 
forth from a fire and fall into that same fire, just so the 
manifold beings come out of the immortal Atman and go 
back into it {Muniaka, I, 1, 7 ; II, 1, 1 ; Kau^ltaki, III, 2, 
Brhadar., II, 1, 20). 

When we are fast asleep, the Atman draws back into 
itself all that it sent forth while we were awake. The capital 
proof of the existence of Atman, and of its spreading and 
shrinking, lies in its passing from the watching to the dream- 
ing state, and from this latter into the condition of sound 
sleep. 

King Ajatasatru leads Gargya near a sleeping man, and 
says : 


When one sleeps as this man does, the eousctous soul takes from tlie 
organs the power of perception that it had lent to them, and chooses the 
heart as its abode. It roams, during the dream, here and there through 
its domains, like an almighty emperor, or a great BrShman, drawing behind 
itself the manifold vital spirits as if they were its retinue. But when 
sound sleep ensues, then the soul, entering the seventy-two thousand veins 
that spread from the heart to the pericardium, goes to rest therein and 
enjoys such bliss as can be experienced by a young prince, or an emperor, 
or a great Brahman {Bfhadar., II, 1, 15-19). 
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King Janaka asks Yajnavalkya {Bj-h., IV, 3) : * What 
gives man light ? ’ ‘ The sun,’ the sage answers, ‘ for in the 
light of the sun, man despatches all his business.’ ‘ But, 
when the sun has set, what gives man light ? ’ ‘ The moon, 
for in the light of the moon man despatches all his business.’ 
‘ But, when neither sun nor moon are there, what is it that 
gives man light ? ’ ‘ Fire, for in the light of fire man des- 
patches all his business.’ ‘ But, when both sun and moon 
are absent, and the fire has been put out, what is it that gives 
man light ? ’ ‘ The voice, for though one is in the darkness, 

hearing a voice, one can go to the spot Avhence it come forth.’ 
‘ But, when both sun and moon arc absent, fire has been put 
out, and no voice is to be heard, what is it that gives man 
light?’ ‘His se//, for when one dreams one gives one-self 
light.’ There are, then, no coaches, no two-wheelers, no 
roads, but coaches, two-wheelers, roads are all created by the 
self ; there are, then no pleasures, no joys, no delights, but all 
pleasures, joys and delights are created by the self ; there are, 
then, no wells, no ponds, no rills, but wells, ponds, rills are 
created by the self ; because the self is the Creator. Emanci- 
pated from the body He looks at the sleeping organs, until 
lie himself goes to rest. As an eagle, after long flying, comes 
back to its nest and folds its wings, just so the self, the soul, 
the Atman, goes back to His own abode, namely. He with- 
draws into Himself. Dream at once ceases ; sound sleep 
follows, a state of bliss, that cannot be better compared 
than with the rapture man e.vperiencea when ho is em- 
braced by a beloved woman. One is no more conscious 
of what is going on in the exterior as well as in the 
interior world ; one is outside good as well as evil ; one 
reaches a perfect ecstasy. Nothing is any more seen, heard, 
tasted, thought, though the power of seeing, hearing, tasting, 
thinking is still there. The soul has become one with all 
exterior objects ; consciousness has disappeared, but its dis- 
appearance does not imply, in the least, death of the power 
15 
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of perception: nny, it implies an ineffable bliss. All powers 
of perception are dormant, only potentially living, while 
the soul, withdrawn into itself, has reached its supreme 
refuge, its supreme bliss. 

We can, therefore, follow life in its gradual manifesta- 
tions of food {annarasaniaya), of breath {pranamaya), of 
thought (manomaya), of discrimination {mjmnamaya), of bliss 
{anandamaya). We become the thing which we intensely 
wish ; and he who aspires to the bliss he has experienced in 
sound sleep, will reach this bliss after his death { TaUtirlya, 
IT, 2). 

Loss of consciousness is not an evil; it is bliss; for as 
long as consciousness is there, there is on one side a knower 
and on the other a perceivable object; that is to say, the 
soul is troubled by something exterior; there is a duality, 
and real bliss becomes impossible, — the bliss that is ex- 
perienced the moment we attain unity, the moment the 
knower becomes one with all perceivable things. To state 
that after death there is no more consciousness, does not at 
all mean that there is no soul, but, rather that we pass into 
a condition where the soul becomes one with all objects, and 
emancipates itself from every material bond which constrains 
it to perceive things different from its immortal self; to 
perceive, namely, this transitory world of illusory joys and 
illusory sorrows. 

To conceive a form of life that is outside our usual 
consciousness importing the notions of mine and thine, to-day 
and to-morroio, joy and affliction, is hardly possible to the 
generality of men, though they are ready to grant that .sound 
sleep and, still more, the raptures of love, which annihilate 
consciousness altogether, are states of perfect and ineffable 
bliss. A true sage sees, on the contrary, the highest form 
of life in the loss of consciousness, for he well knows that 
true reality cannot and does not keep anything ifa common 
with the ephemeral world that never i», but eternally becomes^ 
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shattering pitilessly our fondest illusions. When Yajnavalkya 
says to his wife : ‘ After death there is no consciousness ’ 
(na pretya saminasti, Brh. II, I, 12 ; IV, 5, 18), he is quite 
aware of uttering a sentence that is likely to terrify the 
generality of people accustomed to long for a continuation 
of this life after death. Maitreyl, in fact, is frightened, 
and says : ‘ By this sentence, namely, that after death there 
is no more consciousness, you have perplexed me.’ Maitreyl 
h(’re represents the generality of people dreaming of a heaven 
that is nothing but earth. 

Professor Jacohi (op. ciA, pages 8-10, 14,15) maintains 
that, in the oldest Upanishads, spirit and matter are not yet 
distinctly discriminated and that the notion of an individual 
soul exempt from decay and death is altogether unknown. 
But why is, then, Maitreyl shocked to hear from her husband: 
‘ After death there is no more consciousness? ’ Is it not 
because she believes that after death her individual soul will 
survive? And does not her belief represent that of the 
generality of her contemporaries ? Far from being unable 
sharply to discriminate spirit from matter, Yajnavalkya has 
got over the notion of the individual soul surviving the death 
of the body, and yet perpetuating consciousness, and has 
conceived, instead, a stage of the life of the soul much loftier 
than consciousness itself, and wholly emancipated from the 
duality as knowing subject, llather than with unevolved 
thoughts, we are here confronted with a wonderful maturity 
of speculation. 

Atman is, therefore, according to the Upanishads, the 
vital force permeating the Universe and manifesting itself 
in more or less lofty forms. As such, Atman is a scientific 
truth that observation and experiment succeed in detecting 
and evidencing. Let us not forget that Svetaketu fasted 
fifteen days in order to prove that thought is dependent on 
food, and breathing on water. The different manifestations 
of life in the waking state, in dream, and in sound sleep ; 
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the S'radual withdrawal of Atman in the successive loss by the 
dying man of the power of speaking, of consciousness, of 
breath, and at least of warmth ; these and other items that 
are met with in the Upanishads are nothing hut physiological 
and psychological observations. The axiom that the knowing 
subject cannot absolutely become the known object at the 
same time — namely, that it cannot know itself — shows that 
the Upanishadic seers were far-advanced in Logic. Now, 
all this has absolutely nothing to do with religion ; it is 
mere science, or, at least, a mere attempt at science. No 
scientitic truth has ever had or will ever have the power of 
bestowing on men the spiritual comforts that religion only 
is apt to confer. Rabindranath Tagore crushingly told me 
one day : ‘ Do you ever conceive that a man, needing comfort, 
will seek for it and find it in the law of gravitation ? ’ The 
helplessness of science as a substitute for religion cannot be 
more effectively expressed. A personal God that listens to 
our prayers and gives us support through His mysterious 
presence, will ever be preferred to any impersonal law that 
can appeal to our reason, but never to our heart. Without 
personality, there is an end to loving and being loved. 

If, accordingly, Atman is a scientific truth, can it give 
birth to a religion ? The answer ought seemingly to be 
in the negative. A perusal of the texts, however, leads us 
to a different conclusion. 

‘ When,’ says the Ghandogya (VII, 23), ‘ we see, hear 
and know nothing else besides ourselves, then do we ex- 
perience boundlessness ; whenever we see, hear and know 
anything different from ourselves, we experience limitation 
Boundlessness is immortal, limitation is mortal. Likewise, 
boundlessness is bliss, for there is no joy in littleness. But, 
lo, Atman is above and underneath, on the left and on the 
right; Atman is the universe. Who sees, thinks of, and 
knows the Atman thus, and enjoys it, plays with it, makes 
love to it, and feels blessed in it, he is the free man, he roams 
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through the worlds according to his wish ; all those, on the 
contrary, who think otherwise, are the slaves of others, their 
delights are transitory, the worlds are shut to their wandering 
unrestrainedly through them.’ And we read in Brhada- 
ranyaka III, 8, 10, 81 : ‘ He who leaves this world without 
knowing the imperishable Atman is but a wretch, for Atman 
is the seer unseen, the hearer unheard, the thinker not 
thought of ; besides him there exists no other seer, hearer, 
thinker; for the imperishable Atman the woof and warp 
of the universe.’ 

To every attempt at defining what Atman is, one must 
reply by some negative {neti neti : Brh. TII, 9, 20), because 
He is ineffable ; He cannot be grasped with the hand ; He 
is not susceptible of decay ; nothing can stick to Him, nor 
make Him stagger, nor hurt him. 

It would be easy to pile up a large number of similar 
quotations showing that the seers of the Upanishads speak of 
Atman in a language which, far from being that of the 
scientist or the philo.sopher, is that of the prophet inflamed by 
a mystical enthusiasm. Science here becomes religion. In 
the West we are accustomed to see science and religion, matter 
and spirit, irreconcilably divorced, so that we are puzzled by 
the promiscuousness with which both science and religion 
are treated of in the Upanishads, and Ave ask ourselves again : 
Do the Upanishads really embody a religion, or are they 
mere philosophic speculations ? 
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THE DOCTRINE OF KARMAN. 

Observati^'D, experiment and logic prove that a force, 
always substantially the same, permeates the universe, and 
gives birth to lightning in the atmosphere as well as to 
thought in man’s brain. Everything that exists in this great 
world contains a particle of God, and as such it is sacred, it 
must be loved. This force, called Atman, is of the nature of 
a scientific and philosophical principle as long as our 
knowledge of it is based on observation, experiment and logic. 
It becomes a religious principle the moment we directly as it 
were experience or realize it, through concentration, intros- 
pection, yoga. “ The Atman cannot be grasped,” says the 
Kathaka (VI, 12), “ through words, or thought or eye: He 
belongs only to him who, (gaining clearsightedness) exclaims : 
there is Fie" {naive v%ca na mnhasa prdptum, sakyo na cakthu- 
shd; astlti hruvafo anyatra katharri tad upalabhyate). 

There is, then, a knowledge of Atman which is not given 
by our common intellectual powers but by transcendent 
faculties that are dorraent in us and which can he brought 
into activity by a very special training in meditation. 

What Indian seers can achieve through introspection is 
a mystei'y to western people, and it is owing to this fact that 
in the West one can hardly put faith in, or account for, the 
religious bliss which the recognition of Atman is said to 
bestow on man. 

Another hindrance to the right understanding of the 
Atman doctrine that we, the people of the West, find is due 
to the way in which w'e are accustomed to consider the things 
of Nature. Having sharply discriminated spirit from matter, 
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we not only are unable to detect anything of the spiritual 
in earth, water, gevs or fire but we even object to the assump- 
tion that plants and beasts have got a soul. Our scientists 
in their laboratories study their materials from an absolutely 
mechanical point of view. There can be nothing more 
materialistic than western science, inasmuch as it never sus- 
pects that something divine may be hidden in the thing that 
it weighs, experiments, analyzes ; it never dares boldly enter 
the labyrinth of the numberless, mysterious transformations 
of matter. We hear about the persistence of force, we are 
told that nothing is ever lost in Nature ; still science never 
cares to know where the energy has gone that kept a fire 
alive, and has disappeared as soon as the fuel failed ; or to find 
out the transformations undergone by the material elements 
of a cofpse burnt by fire or decayed under the soil. The gulf 
between spirit and matter prevents us from loving the things 
of Nature. A mountain is for us a sheer heap of rocks and 
clods ; a river but a course of Avater that draws our attention 
only for its being likely to benefit our agriculture or our 
commerce. I grant that many a western poet sings the glory 
of sunrises and sunsets, of mountains and rivers, of green 
grass and flowers ; still we do not take our poets seriously, we 
never think that their poetry is religion, — the only true reli- 
gion. Nature is nothing for us but a field to be exploited ; 
Kather than love, man has to dominate Nature, The wider, 
meanwhile, the chasm becomes between us and Nature, the 
more we feel ourselves to be different from earth, water, fire, 
air, the more does the terror of death increase ; for, as we 
have concluded, our body is made out of material elements 
and we become after death a handful of ashes or of dust. 
Through the terror of death we atone for our sin of not loving 
that same earth ijito which we shall melt, or that same fire 
wherein we are to be reduced to ashes. 

With such an attitude towards the material things of 
J^e^ture, it is not strange that we fail to grasp the bliss 
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experienced by the Upanishadic seer in becoming one with the 
universe. Indians long for wholeness, for unity. Perfection, 
bliss, cannot be found outside unity. Let the very evil that 
is in the world be ascribed also to God, provided God be 
conceived as a unity. And God being the universe, there can 
be nothing that is not sacred, that cannot claim our love. 
We in the West speak of the love of the Indians for beasts 
and plants, but we do not realize that Iheir love extends fur- 
ther, much further. I have already pointed out the deep 
sense of veneration that is met with in the Upanishads for 
food (antia). Who in the West ever felt any respect or 
love for the mouthful he lifted to his lips ? 

In Chand. VIII, 12, “i, the Upanishadic seer eulogises 
the privilege possessed by the wind, clouds, lightning and 
thunder, in their being iticorporeal. Who in the West ever 
sighed to become like the wind, the cloud, the lightning 
or the thunder? 

Whit we consider as whimsical or rhetorical flourishes 
of poets are the deepest religious feelings of many an Indian. 
Indians have a real love for Nature ; they believe, past any 
doubt, that Nature is as living as they, thinks and meditates 
just as they do ; above all, nothing that is in Nature can 
rouse in them the least sense of aversion, or of loathing ; 
to become one with Nature is their supreme goal, the true 
Paradise. 

And in order to support this assertion by texts, let me 
quote the following characteristic passages: “This world 
was in the beginning non-entity which was entity. As soon 
as this latter was born it became an egg which lay during a 
year and then opened. The two halves were one of silver, 
the other of gold. The silver shell was this earth, the gold 
one the sky ; the exterior film the mountains, the interior 
one the clouds and the mist ; the veins were the rivers, and 
the watery part of the egg the ocean. Out of the egg the 
sun came forth and while it was rising, cries of amazement, 
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joyful sounds, all creatures and all desires, arose ; therefore, 
at sunrise, at every coming back of the sun, cries of amaze- 
ment, joyful sounds, all creatures and all desires arise.” 
(Chand. Ill, 19.) 

“ The earth, as it were, meditates, the air, as it were, 
meditates ; it seems as if the sky, the waters, the mountains, 
gods and men meditate.” (Chand. VII, t>, 1.) 

“ When bees make honey, they transform the saps of 
manifold plants into a unique juice. As these saps, melted 
into one juice, c.innot any more know from which plant 
they are derived, even so do all these creatures, reaching 
the supreme Being, lose the consciousness of what they 

individually were This is the subtile essence of 

which the universe consists, this is the reality, tliis is the 
soul, this thou art (/«^ fvam asi).” (Chand. VI, 9, 1, 2, t.) 

We should be wrong in assuming that this veneration 
for Nature, this longing for unity with the soul of the world, 
represent the feelings of the saints and the j)hilosophers only. 
The bulk of the people in India live with their surrounding 
Nature; and hardly three months have elapsed since 
Rabindranath Tagore read his enlightening paper on the 
philosophy of Indian people in this same University of Calcutta, 
in order to show the astonishing fact of the Indian folk 
living and experiencing what philosophers only speak of. 

Atman is immanent, hut it becomes transcendent and 
can be worshipped and loved like a personal God, as 
soon as it is felt and realized in its wholeness and 
its unity. Like a personal God, Atman is ineffable and is 
susceptible of only a negative definition ; neti, neti. 
Like a personal God Atman fills the heart of the 
worshipper with bliss and rapture. The Upanishadic seer 
in uttering the formulas tat tmm asi and aham evedam 
sarvo’smi," soars to an ecstatic vision. Though Atman 

permeates all things, it abides, above all, in our heart: 
“ The space here in our heart,” says the Chandogya 
16 
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•(VIII, 1, '3, 5), “is as wide as the cosmic space, all 
heaven, and earth, fire and wind, sun and moon, 
lightnings and stars, what we have as well as what we yet 

have not, are contained therein; neither old age, nor 

death, nor affliction, nor hunger, nor thirst, can find place 
therein “ ; “all our dear ones, the living as well as the dead, 

all our baffled aspirations are here in our heart; and, 

lo, like a man who, ignoring wliere tlie treasure is hidden, 
does not find it thougli he constantly passes over it, even 
so these creatures do not find the Brahman-world though 

they daily enter into it ; ye.s, in our heart Aiman resides, 

the bridge one has to pass over, that all blind men may see, 
all wounded and sick men may bo healed ; and the heart 
inside us cannot but be inside us, else dogs would snatch 
and dcavour it and crows would swallow it,” (Chiind. VIII, 
3, 2; 4, 2; Brb. Ill, 9, 25.) 

To detect Atman in our heart means to detect God in 
us, and to detect God in us means to become God. The 
Chandogya (III, 14,3, 4) .says; Atman, which dwells in 
my heart, is smaller than a grain of rice, or of barley, or of 
mustard, or of panicurn, or of a seed of a seed of panicum ; 
Atman in my heart is bigger than earth, sky, heaven, bigger 
than all worlds; Atman in my heart performs all undertak- 
ings, wishes all wishes, smells, tastes all taste.s, encompasses 
all things, in silence, in detachment; it is Brahman, and 
with it I shall identify myself after death.” The doctrine of 
Atman reveals to man that he is God. 

Can a more blessed conclusion be conceived ? If such is 
the goal, it is only too natural that man should feel quite 
beset by a longing to attain to it, and also that another religi- 
ous element should accompany the Atman-doctrine, namely, 
the renunciation of all wordly interests. We are wont to say 
of a man wholly given to science: “ Science is his religion.” 
The world religion implies the total and radical offering of all 
our thoughts, words and actions to a Supreme Being in which 
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M'e find the ultimate and only reason of our very existence. 
And what is there in the world that a man will not be ready 
to renounce in order to attain to that Atman which according 
to him, is the All-One^ the utmost bliss, the repository of our 
dear ones, living as well as dead ? Atman is dearer than a 
son, dearer than wealth, dearer than everything else in the 
world. 

Yajnavalkya says to Maitreyi that the' husband is dear 
not for the sake of the husband but for the sake of Atman, 
the wife is dear not for the sake of the wife but for the sake 
of Atman, sons are dear not for their sake but for the sake of 
Atman, and so on (Brh. II, 4, 6-G ; IV, 5, 6-7). What do 
these words mean ? Evidently and undoubtedly that our 
love for perishable things must gradually lead us to the love 
of the Imperishable. A man who loves his wife as simply his 
wife and does not love her in God, is likely to lose her, for 
death may snatch her from him. You are dear to me, Yajna- 
valkya says to Maitn'yi, and it is because you are dear to me 
and I do not want to lose you, that I say farewell to the 
illusions of this world and am going to the woods to live on 
alms and in the contemplation of the Atman in which I shall 
be securely possessed of you and of every thing else that is 
dear to me, for Atman is the reality of reality {satyasya 
satyam) and the rc^pository of all our dear ones, living as well 
as dead (atha ye casyeha jlva, ye ca preta yac canyad icchan na 
lahhate sarvarti tad atra gated vindate. Chand. VIII, 3, 2). 
Earthly love must give way to heavenly love and through 
mdyd we liave to get at reality. 

To a more sublime thought no religion has given 
utterance, and it is a matter of deep regret that so distinguish- 
ed a scholar as Oldenberg should find in Yajilavalkya’s words 
the religion of selfishness, inasmuch as according to the 
German scholar, the translation should be “ the husband is 
dear not for the husband’s sake but for the sake of ourselves ; 
the wife is dear not for the wife’s sake but for the sake of 
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ourselves ; children ai’e dear not for children’s sake hut for 
the sake of ourselves; and so on.” We liave here an instance 
of how mere philological skill may lead men astray if divorced 
from a true philosophical spirit and, above all, from a love for 
one’s own subject. 

The eminently religions character of Atman is, so far as 
I can see, beyond all question. Atman starts as a scientifio 
and philosophical' principle, and evolves into a deeply reli- 
gious, and mystical conception. It has its roots in science and 
gradually rises to the ethereal sphere of transcendent and 
divine things. The fascination it is bound to exercise on 
Western minds and hearts is due to this very fact of blending 
together science and religion. We in the West have to forget 
the science we have learned, the moment we collect our spirit 
in order to edify ourselves by religious meditation ; and we 
have to forget our religion the moment wo come back to 
scien title researches and considerations. Ah, could we but 
borrow the wings of the Upanishadic seers and at the same 
time employ our wonderful scientific knowledge ! This would 
mean a blending of the civilization of the East with that of 
the W’^est. Is not this a gift that the future generations 
should claim ? 

In Ostioestlichen Diwan Goethe makes us acquainted with 
this most eloquent motto : Gottes ist der Orient : Gottes ist 
der Occident {The East belongs to God: the West belongs 
to God). East and West have one and the same father; God. 
Let them behave, therefore, towards each other like two 
brothers. 

I have already hinted that the notion of Atman had its 
birth in the Atharvaveda and cannot be considered as a new 
discovery of the seers of the Upanishads. The distinctive 
conquest of the latter is the notion of karman. The notion of 
karman IS a logical consequence of that of Atman. Atman 
means an everlasting force, an eternal substance that 
can be susceptible neither of decrease nor increase, but only 
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cf transformation. Tn its transformation it has no boundaries; 
it can roam about uncontrolled from the highest sphere to the 
depth of the abysm. 

The living being eats the dead one, and is eaten in its 
turn, when it dies, by the living, whereupon it revives and 
again feeds on the dead. Life and death support eacli other 
and alternately exchange tlieir place. Births and deaths 
alternate for ever without pause, while Atman alone, never 
changing, amuses itself at the changes going on outside. 

thing that has birth, dies. This is only the lialf of an 
axiom, and only a blockhead should (ind any diflieulty in 
completing it with the other half : ecerything that dies has 
birth. Do we not see spring die and come back again ? Do 
not the herbs, flowers and fruits we saw die, come back 
again ? And if it is inconceivable that even a small grain can 
be added to the totality of existing matter, what can the new 
herbs, flowers and fruits be if tlu'y are not the dead ones 
revived under new forms ? And should this coming back to 
life, of everything that dies, hold good for everything except 
of man ? Should man be the only exception to the universal 
rule of rebirth ? 

“ Look at those that are behind thee, look at those that are 
ahead : mortals ripen like corn and like corn they again are 
born.” {Anupasga yathd puree pratipasga tathd pare, sasyam 
iva martyah imeyate sasyam icajayate piuiaJi: Kathaka — I, 6.) 

Here also, it is intuition that is needed. The scientific 
reasoning may be of some help at the outset, but leaves you 
on the way, and then intuition alone has to be your guide 
and imagination must be given free scope. The truth you 
will thus get at will not be a scientific one, but an anticipation, 
a presentiment of a scientific truth. 

I have tried to prove that side by side with the hieratic 
notion of Brahman, the lay and rational notion of Atman 
asserted itself through thinkers belonging to the Kshatriya 
caste. This demonstration has not always been easy and has 
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often obliged me to resort to conjectures, but the very texts 
now authorize me to maintain unhesitatingly that, so far the 
notion of karman is concerned, its oriijin is to be sought in the 
Kshatriya circles. 

We have only to remind ourselves of the words that King 
Pravahana addresses to Uddalaka: “ Before thee, in the years 
of yore, never did this doctrine (of the progress of the soul) 
reach the ears of any Brahman ; and, therefore, the rod of 
authority has ever been in the hands of the Kshatriyas in all 
worlds.” (Chand. V, :i, 7.) 

There is a parallel passage in Brh. (VI, 2, 8) which runs: 
“May it be as sure that you and your forefathers will never 
offend me as it is sure that this doctrine (of the progress of 
the soul) never resided in any Brahman before this hour.” 

We have, then, clearly to deal with speculations which 
take their birth outside the pale of Brahmanical orthodoxy 
and tradition. 

When Svetaketu goes to King Pravahana, he is puzzled 
by the five questions the royal sage puts to him : “ Where do 
creatures go after death? How do they come back to this 
earth ? Which is the path of tlie gods, which is the path of 
the fathers ? How is it that the world of the beyond is never 
filled? How can it happen that at the fifth offering, water 
speaks ? ” The doctrine of rebirth is based, as we have 
suggested, on the principle that matter is indestructible and 
that the possibilities of its transformation and progress are 
boundless. Matter may roam through air, moon, sun, stars ; 
and distance is no obstacle to it. Imagination, accordingly, 
may see the vital germ, surviving the death of man’s body, 
roam through the universe. A heaven and a hell that should 
contain all the dead, cannot exist; for the dead are a crushing 
quantity that could fill even universal space, let alone the 
limited spj^ce reserved for heaven or hell. New individuals 
cannot, therefore, be borne on the earth as an addition to the 
number of those already existing from eternity. The newborn 
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beings of to-day are simply the dead of yesterday. The world 
is never filled either with living beings or with dead beings, 
because these are not two different things, but only two 
manifestations of the same entity alternately passing from 
birth to death, and from death again to birth. 

On this quite rational assumption the Indian winged 
imagination builds the theory of the five fires {pancagnividya) 
and that of the two paths {devaydna and pitxydna). In these 
two theories we see the unbridled imagination of the seer fol- 
lowing the soul of the dead in its progress whetherthrough the 
flame or the smoke of the fire, whether through daylight or 
the darkness of night, through the wind, the ether, the moon. 

But in the same Upanishadic period more balanced minds 
gave a more rational form to the theory of samsdra. We 
have to keep in view especially the two passages, Brh. IV. 
4, 2-7, and Brh. Ilf. 2, 13. 

In the former we read: When man dies, the apex of his 
heart sparkles, and the soul goes out through the eye, of the 
skull, or some other part of the body. Then, the works he 
performed during his life-time and his mental and sentimental 
tendencies take him by the hand. As a caterpillar, having 
reached the border of a leaf, seizes the border of another leaf and 
transfers itself thereto, even so the soul abandons the old body 
and passes into a new one?. As a sculptor takes from a brass 
statue the brass, and models thereout a new and finer statue, 
even so the soul builds for itself a new and finer body. He 
who performed good actions is reborn as a good man, he who 
courted evil is reborn as a wicked man. As our wish so our 
vdll, as our will so our action, as our action so our destiny. 
He who has freed lus soul from every wish is never again 
reborn, and his body lies on the earth like the skin of a dead 
snake on an ant-hill. 

Here, the soul of the dead transmigrates from the old 
body into the new one under the control of karman, which has 
lost its meaning of sacrificial practice and signifies action^ 
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deed, in t,he moral sense of the word. Karmanis fate, namely, 
the energy that determines the rebirth, the reincarnation. He 
only succeeds in emancipating himself from Icarman who has 
rooted out of his heart every desire. 

In the second passage Artabhaga asks Yajhavalkya : 
“ When man dies and his word goes hack into fire, his breath 
into wind, his eye into the sun, his manas into the moon, his 
ear into the points of the compass, his body into earth, his 
personality (atman) into space, his hair into grass and trees, 
his blood and seed into water ; what is, then, left of man ? ” 

And here is Yajnavalkya’s most suggestive answer: “My 
dear Artabhaga, give me your hand; we have to agree on this 
point when we are alone, but never here, in this assembly.” 
They, in fact, went out and began to converse, and what they 
spoke about was /carman, and what they extolled was Icarman ; 
and indeed one is reborn as a good creature through pure 
Icarman, as a wicked creature through wicked /carman. Here 
we have the most daring utterance of the Up vnishads ; there- 
fore Ydjuavalkya does not want to speak it out in public, but 
in secret : he is quite conscious of trampling on tradition and 
of anticipating future progress. 

Let us analyse a little more closely the passage just quoted. 

After death, the ego, the personality, namely, the Atman 
of the individual, vanishes, inasmuch as it goes back into 
cosmic space. What survive arc only the effects of the good 
and bad actions man performed in his lifetime and which are 
to determine his new birth. Atman sets and /carman rises on 
the horizon. But it is not permissible to speak in public of 
/carman, of this new lay and rational principle devised by the 
Kshatriyas, because it has got the character of a heresy, and 
those who believe in it have to conceal their belief, or at least, 
be cautious in expressing it. Sradd/ia, that is to say, faith, is 
the vital element that is left after man’s death, according to 
the Chandogya, and according to King Pravahana^ (V, 2, d<). 
This, of course, is a notion belonging to the traditional point 
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of viow, and devised by Brahmans eager to give ^raddha the 
greatest weight. King Pravahana, in adopting the notion of 
Sraddha wishes to show that he is not altogether divorced 
from the hieratic world of ideas. But in the dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and Artabhaga, there is no room for Sraddha, and 
in lieu of it we find karman. And he who introduces this 
revolutionary substitution, is Yajnavalkya, namely, a Brahman. 
None knows better than he, the heretical purport of the work 
karman : therefore, he wants to speak about it and to extol it 
secretly, in the presence of Artabhaga alone. Yajnavalkya, 
in his heart of hearts, is a heretic ; he has joined the spiritual 
Kshatriya reform, but, as he is quite aware of his Brahmanical 
duties, he shrinks from avowing his new ideas in public. The 
Atliarvaveda, as T tried to show, closes with the word Atman, 
uttering it, however, cautiously and in a low tone. The 
Upanishads close with the word karman, uttering it, likewise, 
cautiously and in a low tone. We can easily surmise what 
Artabhaga and Yajnavalkya said about and in praise of 
ka7'man: anticipating the future they spoke just as if they 
had been two Buddhists. 

Through the new notion of karman the way is opened to 
the speculations that go under the name of Sankhya and Yoga 
and which are the immediate forerunners of Buddhism; but 
the new great spiritual conquests almost all belong to the 
Upanishads. The gods, as well as a transcendent personal 
God, have been cleared away by the Upanishadic seers long 
before Buddha hurled them down from their heavenly thrones. 
In lieu of these the Upanishadic seers worship Atman, the ego, 
the sole and supreme divine principle in the whole range of 
Nature. Buddha, though he maintains that an ego is not, 
but only becomes, still considers it as the central point of his 
religion. 

The Upanishadic seers object to sacrificial practices and 
offerings and are loud in preaching that our actions are the 
seeds of our destiny and that emancipation from desire can only 
17 
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lead man, to supreme bliss. Buddha had only to elaborate the 
notion of harman, but his nirvana is attained by quite the 
same methods as those employed by the Upanishadic seer, in 
order to identify himself with Atman. 

The Upanishadic seers renounce all worldly interests and 
attachments, and quite realize that this life, being transient 
and illusory, is nothing hut sorrow and deception. It was 
only left to Buddha to logically formulate the truth of the 
misery of existence and point out the path leading to emanci- 
pation therefrom. 

Among the seers of the Upanishads, Kshatriyas take the 
lead with their new lay and dynamical principles. Buddha is a 
Kshatriya, and his reform is essentially a lay and dynamic one. 

Buddhism allows man the greatest possible broadness and 
freedom of conception, which, however, can hardly he called 
superior to the broadness of view and freedom of thought that 
are met with in the Upanishads. Like all disciples, Buddha 
was a little ungrateful towards his teachers. He did not 
realize that he never would have attained to I.odhi, had he 
not been born and brought up on Indian soil and among 
Indians. He, undoubtedly, w'^ent further than his predecessors 
on the path of truth, but he had not to seek for this path, 
as it had already been shown to him by his teachers : he 
blotted out the name of Atman and wrote in its place karman ; 
he put an end to the idle discussions on metaphysical subjects 
and laid stress on the all-importance of the eight-fold path 
leading man through holiness to bliss ; he substituted the 
ineffable Nirvaria for the ineffable Brahman ; he, above all, 
freed his preaciiing from every tinge of privileged or hidden 
teaching. The seers of the Upanishads wanted to be a close 
circle of a few chosen thinkers and saints, and strictly object- 
ed to spreading their spiritual treasures among the folk 
through any kind of propaganda. Buddha’s motto, on the 
contrary, was : “Let every one who has ears listen to the 
good Law,’’ 



THE DIALEOTIO OF SANKARA AND RAMANUJA 
IN RELATION TO THE WESTERN 
TYPES OF DIALECTIC 


BY 

SuKES C11A.NDRA Dutt, M.A. 


Summary of the P.^fer. 

Definition of Dialectic— a method of reaching truth by- 
clearing our fundamental concepts of their latent contradic- 
tions. 

Its four forms : — Destructive — (1) Rejection of both the 
contradictories. (2) Rejection of one and acceptance of the 
other. (3) Making one less real than the other. Construc- 
tiie — (If) Making them both real, i.^., complementary aspects 
of one reality. 

I 

First form — its typical exajnples — Kant’s and Zeno’s 
Antinomies. 

Analogous examples from Sankara; — 

1. Contradiction between inferences regarding tlie Pure 
Self proving their illusoriness — Comparison with Kant’s 
antinomies. 

2. Contradiction exhibited by dilemrnatic argument 
in the conception of Difference to prove its illusoriness — a 
similar example from Bradley. 

3. Contradiction between all finite objects showing their 
unreality — an original application of dialectic by Sankara. 
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II 

Second form — its typical example — Kant’s Paralogisms 
regarding the Pure Self — contradiction between the presupposi- 
tions of these arguments and the result of transcendental 
reflection, showing the illusory character of the former. 

A parallel example from Sankara similar both in form 
and substance — contradiction between the underlying 
assumptions of these arguments and revelation, proving the 
deceptive character of the former. 

III 

Third form — parallelism between Kant’s distinction 
between empirical and transcendental reality and Sankara’s 
distinction between Vyavahdrik and pdramdrthik satya — 
Sankara and Kant — Sankara and Spencer. 

IV 

Fourth form — Constructive Dialectic — Ramanuja and 
Hegel — Synthesis of contradictories by the organic coneption 
common to Hegel and Ramanuja — Ramanuja’s original con- 
tributions to dialectic — conception of the relation of body 
and soul — that of the relation of subject and predicate. 



Dkpinition of Dialectic. 


Dialectic has been defined by Zeller as “ the art of 
thinking by concepts ” and as “ the logic of illusion ” (or 
rather as the logic of transcendental illusion) by Kant. As 
a matter of fact we find that dialectic, in the stricter sense, 
as distinct from general logic, has invariably been character- 
ised — in spite of all the varieties of forms it has actually assumed 
in the hands of Zeno, Socrates, Plato, Kant and Hegel — by 
both the features emphasised in the above two definitions 
respectively, viz., (a) its application to concepts, i.e., those 
more or less fundamental general ideas which underly all 
our knowledge {e.g., Zeno’s Being and Non-being, Plato’s 
Ideas, Kant’s Ideas of Reason, Hegel’s Categories) and not 
to particular facts of experience ; (b) a direct use of the 
principle of contradiction in some manner so as to expose 
and remove some error or illusion. Dialectic, then, is, in brief, 
a philosophical method of arriving at truth by purging our 
fundamental notions of their latent contradictions. This 
being the general meaning of dialectic in European philo- 
sophy, we have here to see what special forms it took in 
the systems of Sankara and Ramanuja in the east, and how 
they are related to the western forms. 

Now we may classify all variations of dialectic into 
two broad divisions according to the two different uses made 
of the principle of contradiction : — 

(a) The law of contradiction may be used as a principle 
of rejection — as a merely destructive principle, contradiction 
being understood as a mere mark of falsity or as a mere 
negation of truth. This is the use made of it in ordinary 
logic. 
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{b) The law may also be used as a principle of cons- 
truction, contradiction being understood as a necessary step 
towards reaching the truth. This application of contradiction 
is characteristic of the Hegelian dialectic. 

The destructive use of contradiction [viz. (a)], again, may 
take three forms : — 

(i) Both the contradictories may be rejected as 
illusory. 

(ii) Only one of them may be rejected and the other 
established as true. 

(Hi) One of them may be considered as absolutely true 
and the other as only relatively true. 

We may now consider these four forms one by one. 


I 

The most conspicuous example of the first form of the 
destructive dialectic is Antinomy. Zeno was called by 
Aristotle — and very rightly too — the inventor of dialectic 
solely for his antinoraian arguments to prove the illusory 
character of the C')nception of plurality, etc,, as applied to 
Being. 

Kant also used antinomy in connection with the Cosmo- 
logical Idea. Though an exact reproduction of the western 
antinomy may not be met with in eastern philosophy, we 
come across at least some analogous examples of the special 
form of the destructive dialectic under consideration, here 
and there in Sankara’s writings. We read the following, 
for example, in the Sarirak Bhashyam — 

I ^ qfci fqqfqcm: i 

TJIwqr 5I5IT nfqqw: I I 
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“ If Brahman as the Self is well-known to all, then He 
cannot be any subject of inquiry, for then He is known 
already. It is, however, not so, as there is difference of opinion 
regarding His definite nature (though He is vaguely known). 
Ordinary people and the Charvakas conclude that this cons- 
cious body is itself the Self, others that the conscious senses 
constitute the Self, others again that it is mind or that it 

is states of consciousness ...Thus many people arrive at 

contradictory conclusions by resorting to fallacious arguments 
or paralogisms.” 

In the above argument contradiction between the results 
of various inferences regarding the nature of the Self or 
Brahman is made the ground for considering them all alike 
illusory or as paralogisms and for considering the Self as 
beyond the reach of any inference. This differs from the 
western antinomy in the following points : we have several 
oonfl^icting propositions instead of two ; and inferences 
leading to them are not actually developed, nor are they 
shown to be valid or necessary. Besides, we find here that 
while Kant restricts the application of antinomy to the 
‘ cosmological idea ’ only, Sankara, like Zeno and Bradley, 
seems to set no such limit to its use. 

A more explicit example of our first form of 
dialectic in the dilemmatic form is to be found in the 
following argument of Sankara as presented by Ramanuja 
in his Sreebhashyam 1.1.1 : — 

“fti % ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ?wnfq i” 
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The largament in substance is as under : — Difference is 
either the thing itself or its attribute ; if the former, then 
we ought to use it for the thing in all our thought and 
speech, which is absurd ; if the latter, then there must he 
difference between it and the thing and this second difference 
also being an attribute must have difference M'ith the thing 
and so on ad infinitum. Therefor(‘, difference is a mere 

appearance. There is absolutely no difference in form 
between the above argument of Sankara and the following 
one of Bradley, and there is also great similarity in substance 
between them : — 

“ But how the relation can stand to the qualities is, 
on the other side, unintelligible. If it is nothing to the 
qualities, then they are not related at all ; and if so, as w'e 

saw, they have ceased to be qualities and their relation is 

a non-entity. But if it is to be something to them, then 

clearly we now shall require a new connecting relation 

But here again we are hurried off into the eddy of a 

hopeless process, since we are forced to go on finding new 
relations without end.” (Appearance and Reality, 4th im- 
pression, pp. 32-33). 

It is to be noted that the above arguments — both 
Sankara’s and Bradley’s — differ from Kant’s antinomies and 
Zeno’s arguments and also from most other arguments of 
Bradley himself in that they do not establish two contradic- 
tory propositions as conclusions from valid arguments like 
the latter, but prove that each of the two contradictory pro- 
positions lead to absurd conclusions. The object in both the 
cases is the same, viz., to establish the illusory character of 
the subject of discussion itself. The difference may be 
symbolised thus : — 

Kant’s form : — (1) A is B, •.* X is Y 

and (2) A is not B, *.• M is N 

Both ‘ A is B ’ and ‘ A is not B,’ which is absurd. 
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Sankara’s form : — If A is B, then some absurdity follows ; 
and if A is not B, then another absurdity follows. 
Either A is B or A is not B 
Either this absurdity or that follows. 

This is the common complex constructive dilemma. 
Another point to be noted is the use made here by both 
Sankara and Bradley of the fallacy of regressua ad infinitum 
or I This is one of the most favourite weapons 

of eastern dialecticians as well as of Kant and Bradley. 
And this charge of it remarked in pass- 

ing, is itself an appeal to the principle of contradiction {viz.^ 
between the demand of reason for a complete synthesis or 
finality and its failure to get one), which is the essence of 
dialectic, so here in fact we have a double application of 
dialectic — one within another. 

Before leaving this particular type of destructive dialec- 
tic, we should note another peculiar extension or modification 
of it made by Sankara in establishing the illusoriness of the 
consciousness of plurality — a result achieved by Zeno by 
means of the ordinary antinomy {pf. the account of Zeno in 
Zeller’s Outlines). 

Kamanuja thus presents Sankara’s argument 

qq isqm i ^<si ^lei 

?;w-5eraTf^3rci i ggi 

T^iqrfq9T*!-qT?R?irr- 

'fTRsi qTfq^!«qT^I qq^^TqiW^*, ^ I ?:^^fq 

f%5?5iqifq?I«qT?t I 

fqi qziqwpu ? 

q3T|t»lt qrf^eann I 

18 
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T«5fgq^ i” (Sreebhashyam, 1.1.1.) 

Sankara here argues as follows : — In all our particular 
cognitions like those of the pot and the picture the common 
and persisting element is the consciousness of hare existence 
and that, therefore, is real ; while the particular determina- 
tions are varying or differing from thing to thing and hence 
unreal ; just as in the case of an illusion, the illusory 
character is regarded as unreal because it varies or differs, 
and the real character is regarded as real because of its 
persistence. 

The very fact that determinations differ from thing to 
thing shows that they contradict and annul each other 
and l:enee their unreality. The pot is unreal, because the 
picture contradicts it and the picture is unreal because the 
pot contradicts it. The maxim, ‘ all determination is nega- 
tion ’ is strangely construed by S.ankara. Negation to him 
here becomes absolute, universal and reciprocal negation. 
Ordinarily we argue : it is a pot and so it is not a picture ; 
it is a picture, so it is not a pot. But Sankara goes further : 
it is a pot and so the picture does not exist, it is a picture 
and therefore the pot does not exist. The subtlety of 
Sankara’s dialectic turns a mere relation of difference into 
one of absolute contradiction and the latter in its turn into 
mutual negation or destruction. This is really original. 

The above application of the dialectic method may, 
however, appear for its very originality in the eyes of many, 
esp. westerners, as a reductio nd absurdum of Sankara’s philo- 
sophy. Mr. John is not Mr. William and therefore neither 
exist. Strange argument indeed ! But a little orientation, 
an appreciation of Sankara’s standpoint will make this at 
least intelligible if not acceptable. The underlying concep- 
tion of reality here is that of abstract unity. If the reality 
is one, it cannot be Mr, John here and Mr, William there } 
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it must be one or the other. As both stand on the same 
ground and there is nothing to choose between them, they 
must both go. But do not the same conception of abstract 
unity and the same destructive application of the principle 
of contradiction tacitly underly all arguments of western 
relativists ? Spencer, for example, would argue : when this 
same orange tastes sour to the old and sweet to the young, 
it is really neither — for that after all is the reason or meaning 
of saying that the taste is relative. Here also the argument 
derives all its force from the conception of the real fruit 
as an abstract unity. Here also difference or contradiction 
of manifestations is made the argument for their unreal 
character. Should any one object that what is true of 
individual things is not true of the totality of things, that 
it is quite sensible to talk of the orange as being the same 
but not to talk of the world as being the same everywhere 
seeing that it is essentially an aggregate of a plurality of 
things, he should be told that the real orange also is a 
concrete synthesis of a plurality of changing appearances. 
So we conclude Sankara’s method is neither absurd nor 
absolutely new, though undeniably it has an air of freshness. 

II 

Let us now pass to the second variety of destructive 
dialectic. Here only one of two contradictory things is 
destroyed, the other being regarded as true on indisputable 
grounds. So this is not absolutely destructive like the 
first, but has a constructive side too. This is essentially the 
method employed in Kant’s Paralogisms regarding the Pure 
Self. Certain arguments regarding the nature of the soul 
otherwise unexceptionable are shown to be illusory, as 
they proceed on certain assumptions fundamentally wrong 
because contradicting the findings of Reason by transcedental 
reflection and analysis. Thus it is proved tliat all such argu- 
ments are vitiated by the application to the noumenal self 
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of certain concepts applicable by that self only to its 
empirical objects and not to itself. 

To the above argument of Kant vve find an analogue both 
in form and substance in Sankara’s argument regarding the 
transcendent character of the self, i.e., its inaccessibility to 
perception and inference, in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on BrihadS,ranyaka. Sankara like Kant points out how 
ordinary conceptions and inferences (e.g., of the Nyaya school 
and the Buddhists) regarding the Pure Self ( 

) are all vitiated by the fundamentally wrong assump- 
tion that the true self is amenable either to the sense or 
the understanding which are conversant only with determinate 
things, with names and forms. Such assumption contradicts 
the revelation or the higher experience of the seer, which 
affirms that the self is beyond names and forms. Just as 
Kant condemns the Cartesian metaphysicians, Sankara con- 
demns the Naiyayika theologians for tliis delusion that tJiey 
can prove the existence of the self (and, for the matter of 
that, of God) by their logic of the understanding forgetting 
that that logic and that understanding are inextricably tied 
down to the phenomenal world. Sankara is no less emphatic 
in saying that the idea of the self ( HSlif: ) is 
subjective and illusory than Kant is in holding that the 
noumenal self is far beyond '■ cogito^ ‘ ich denke’ or ‘ synthetic 
unity of apperception.’ Thus says Sankara — 

nfhsRstt i” 

Anandagiri comments on the above— 

i” etc. 

Again says Sankara — 

“sTintii 

ffflf i” 
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Here Sankara points out how the philosophers of the 
Mimansaka and the Ny^iya Schools deceive themselves when 
they fancy that they can infer the existence of the transcen- 
dental self from the subjective concept of self just as they 
can infer the existence of fire in, a particular case from 
smoke. They forget that in the latter case the basis of 
inference — the general connection between fire and smoke 
is known beforehand from experience, but in the former 
case that connection ( ) if known at all is known from 

revelation and not independently evolved by their under- 
stading from experience. 

The only important difference between Kant and Sankara 
is that while for Kant, the remedy for these persistent para- 
logisms is transcendental reflection, Sankara finds a safe 
anchorage only in the positive ecstatic intuition of the seer 
in this perennial stream of illusion or nescience. 

Ill 

We pass on to the third form of our destructive dialectic, 
where one of the two contradictory things is regarded as less 
real than the other, but not absolutely rejected. This is 
more constructive than the last. 

This also is equally illustrated in Kant and Sankara. To 
both, the phenomenal world of ours, though negated by 
contradiction with the Absolute, is not absolutely unreal. 
Thus Kant speaks of it as empirically real, though trans- 
cendentally ideal, just as Sankara speaks of it as having 
Vyavahdrik satya, though lacking in Pdramdrthik satya. 
The relation between illusion and reality — between error and 
truth — is, of course, according to both generally to be re- 
garded as one of contradiction ( ) and that in 

the ordinary sense requiring the denial of one and affirmation 
of the othex’. Within the sphere of ordinary empirical 
knowledge, the law of contradiction reigns supreme to both. 
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Sankara, for example, re^ard'i our perception when carried 
on in the proper way and with caution as quite valid and 
as competent wholly to sublate an illusion in conflict with 
it. He says, for instance, — 

ift I ^WTsriq^ I «i 

ff UoJTW'H l” (Introduction to 

Sankara’s Commentary on Brihad^ranyaka). 

But in the case of the conflict between the practical world 
of names and forms and the undifferentiated absolute, the 
meaning of contradiction changes, the relation between 
illusion, and reality also becomes different. This illusion is 
to Sankara natural, without a beginning and without an end, 
or, to use Kant’s language, it is not the ordinary logical 
illusion but transcendental illusion. It is a mixture of truth 
and falsehood, of the real and the unreal. Thus he says — 

i” 

Again, he speaks of this nescience as ineffable, and indes- 
cribable either as true or false ( )• 

We may pause here to sum up the results of our 
comparison between the dialectical methods of the two great 
philosophers of the east and the west — Sankara and Kant. 
There are numerous points of contact. Both make use of 
dialectic as a principle of rejection in all the three forms 
distinguished above. Neither rise above this destructive 
application. But they differ a good deal as to the degree 
of explicitness, logical arrangement and thoroughness. To 
Kant dialectic is something of an end in itself, to Sankara 
it is a mere means. The method of philosophy, as we know, 
always occupies a larger place in Kant’s thought than its 
conclusions, while it is just the opposite with Sankara. 
Hence in Kant we find a more self-conscious or deliberate 
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exposition of the dialectic method with all its details and 
with all the artistic, and even artificial symmetry of classi- 
fication {into paralogism, antinomy and ideal) and illustration. 
All this we miss in Sankara. Sankara like a skilful artisan 
gracefully wields his tool of dialectic in full confidence of 
its efficacy, hut fixing his gaze all the wffiile not on the 
tool itself, but on the object to which it is applied. Moreover, 
the object of both in using dialectic is nearly the same : 
both relegate our known world to a lower grade of reality, 
and both place the real Self, World or God^ — and Kant’s 
thing-in-itself or Sankara’s Hrahman means all the three — 
beyond our knowledge. Both, again, seek an escape from 
this awkward agnosticism — the former through faith or the 
postulate of practical reason and the latter through the 
testimony of the seers or Eishis of the Upanishads. But 
of the two, Sankara is better off as in his case the precarious- 
ness of blind faith is relieved by the positive doctrine of 
superconciousness (or ). But this last 

distinction is of no small significance. The greater emphasis 
thus put on ‘ the positive moment ’ implies a correlative 
increase of emphasis on ‘ the negative moment.’ Thus the 
irridiscence of revelation— wellnigh extinguishes the feeble 
light of his practical world ( ), throM s it wholly 

into the back ground and makes it appear a mere shadow 
by its side. The empirical M'orld of Kant, on the other hand, 
in spite of its denuded reality, is able to keep up appearance 
and to pose as practically the sole reality for us mortals by 
the side of that hazy abstraction of ding-an-sich. The 
negative pole— the pseudo-reality is almost as good as the 
positive pole — the absolute. Thus a mere difference of stress 
has almost led to a difference of kind and the busy world 
has rashly pronounced on Sankara’s philosophy as the 
acosmism of a visionary idealist and has taken more kindly 
to Kant as one who did lasting service to mankind by 
clipping the wings of metaphysicians, 
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It will not be out of place here to point out how Spencer’s 
unconscious dialectic bears much the same relation to 
Sankara’s as does Kant’s formal one. Spencer’s distinction 
between relative knowledge which alone is attainable and 
absolute knowledge which is inaccessible to us, also implies 
two grades of reality and truth in antithesis. Spencer’s 
relative world — like Kant’s empirical world and for the 
same reasons — though unreal, is yet more real than Sankara’s 
illusory world. 

But none of Kant, Spencer and Sankara could rise wholly 
above this stage of destructive dialectic, though as compared 
with Zeno, they all come within measurable distance of 
the truly const? uctive view of the dialectic. 


IV 

So we come to the last form of dialectic which is wholly 
constructive. Here the emergence of contradiction anywhere 
serves as an impetus for rising to a higher standpoint and 
thus reconciling the contradictories. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that the principle of contradiction is transcended 
here. Eor, that principle being the principle of consistency 
is the last strong outpost of Reason from which she would 
by no means be ejected. An unresolved contradiction, as 
McTaggart points out, is the unerring mark of falsity. 
That resolution is possible only by a transition from the 
fragmentary snapshots of reality to an organic conception 
of it. It is quite conceivable that X is in part A and 
in part not- A, though of course A can never be not-A. 

Ramanuja and Hegel both make this use of the dialectic 
method. Thus hamanuja refutes Sankara’s contention 
that difference between things constitutes absoljite contradic- 
tion and so is an unreal appearance. Sankara’s difficulty is 
to understand how the same reality X oau be both A and 
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not-A {e.g., \ oth a pot and a picture). Ramanuja retort 
that there can be contradiction between A and not-A only 
when they are both applied to the same point, part or aspect 
of reality and not otherwise. For the reality to him is a 
concrete synthesis of a plurality of different and even contra- 
dictory things. Thus he says — 

tjar 5n% l” etc. 

(Sreebhashyam 1.1.1, § 65.) 

Again one reason with Sankara for considering ‘ difference ’ 
as illusory is that it implies two irreconcilable notions 
‘ quality ’ and ‘ relation.’ Ramanuja resolves this contradic- 
tion by saying that ‘ difference ’ is the concrete synthesis of 
both quality and relation. It does duty for both. It is in 
one point of view a relation between two things and between 
a thing and its quality and in another point of view the 
distinguishing quality itself. Difference is thus a self- 
relating quality (which at once qualifies and relates). Thus 
says Ramanuja — 

fgsr? l” (Sreebhashyam 1.1.1 § 63.) 

The gist of the argument is that when I call a thing a 
cow, this cowness ( 511% ) qualifies the thing as well as 
distinguishes itself and the thing from other things. 

Again, Sankara sees an irresolvable contradiction in the 
polarity of consciousness and its bifurcation into subject and 
object— two utterly incommensurable things {cf. 

etc.) and in persuance of his des- 
tructive dialectic makes short work of one correlative 
and raises the absolute into a pure subject ; for, how 
could the same reality be both ? But Ramanuja points 
out that this distinction between subject and object is real 
and there is no contradiction involved, the true absolute 
19 
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being ,a concrete synthesis of subject and object. Thus he 
says — 

l” (Sreebhashyam 1.1.1, § 66.) 

The correlatives — unity and plurality, substance and attri- 
bute, finite and infinite, mind and matter ( 

^IsfTT’Wj — which seem to be so contradic- 

tory to Sankara that he is driven to abstract monism and 
acosmism, are all made equally real in a grand concrete syn- 
thesis by liaraanuja. 

Thus Ramanuja reconciles unity with plurality by the 
conception of unity in plurality, 

f f?T 

^ ^cpi5r5^^5iTsn«5f i si 

\[fn 

(Sreebhashyam 1,1.1. § 83.) 

With Hegel and his followers Ramanuja also has recourse 
to the organic conception to explain the relation between 
the one and the many, the absolute and finite things and 
selves, and thus save their reality. For, he compares the 
relation between God and the World as that between the 
soul and the body. Brahman informs the world in every 
part. 

n ^K ca n ?!. qaimaT-tfJTJfiT: i snr’n: 

,ii2isTa:wr va^m i” 

(Ibid, 1.1.1 § 113). 

Thus all creatures from gods downward are the body af 
the Absolute Spirit and are his modes and in that sense 
they are the Absolute Himself. Hence being His modes 
finite things and selves share in His reality. This oneness 
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of Brahman and creatures is to be understood as the relation 
of subject and predicate. 

Here we find none of those ambiguities of Hegel which 
have led to great difference of opinion among his followers 
as to the very fundamental questions of the reality of divine 
and human personality. The analogy of the relation between 
body and soul is something more than the mere organic 
conception of the Hegelians and reconciles the contradiction 
between transcendence and immanence more satisfactorily 
than the former. The world being the organism of Brahman, 
the organic connection of its different parts is secured by 
implication as a matter of course. There is the further 
implication that Brahman being its soul has a sort of distinct 
personality though he again informs every part of that world. 
The reality of finite selves is clearly affirmed. The concep- 
tion of finite spirits as modes of the Absolute is reminiscent 
of Green ( )• 

But Ramanuja probably far outbids Hegelians by his original 
contribution of a potent universal solvent for all contradic- 
tions, namely, the conception of or 

what for want of a better expression we 
might call the relation between subject and predicate. The 
ordinary form of a judgment ‘ this is that ’ appears to Sankara 
as a contradiction in terras, an enigma. He makes it equi- 
velant to ‘this is this,’ i.e., a relation of bare identity which 
sacrifices ‘ that ’ and makes ‘ this ’ the absolute truth. But 
this is preposterous. Ramanuja retains both the identity of 
‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ and their difference. He virtually says 
with Miss Constance Jones ( vide her article in Mind since 
seperately published) that the relation of subject and predi- 
cate is the identity in denotation and difference in connota- 
tion. The proposition rpfsnifir (That art Thou) is thus 
interpreted as implying that we are the predicates of the 
same subject God and the predicate is the subject though 
only as its specific mode, 
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On the whole, the more one thinks of Ramanuja’s dialec- 
tic, the' more one is struck by his affinity to Hegel, and 
the divergence of latitude, longitude and culture seems to 
melt into the solidarity of reason which is essentially the 
same all the world over. 



ON THE CULT OE THE SUN-GOD IN MEDIiBVAL 
EASTERN BENGAL. 

BY 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M. A., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology , University of Calcutta. 

Suryya is the most concrete of the Solar deities of the 
Indo- Aryans. Ten whole hymns of the Rig-Veda embody 
praises of the Sun-god. 

In the Atharva-Veda, Suryya is called the ‘ lord of eyes' 
is stated to be the one eye of created beings and to see beyond 
the sky, the earth and the waters. He is far-seeing, all- 
seeing, the spy of the whole world, beholds all beings and the 
good and bad deeds of mortals. Awakened by the Sun-god, 
men follow their respective avocations and perform their 
work. Common to all men, he rises as their awakener. He 
is the soul or the guardian of all that moves or is stationary. ‘ 

The cult of the Sun-god also forms the theme of the 
Tantras and the Puranas. It is dealt with at length in 
Chapter 91i of the Matsya Purdm^ in Chapter 62 of the Vdyu 
Puraria, and in Chapter 61 of the Agni Puraria. 

In the Matsya Parana, however, the following interest- 
ing myth is related of the Sun-god. Suryya had married 
.Samgna, the daughter of Visvakarma. Being unable to bear 
the scorching heat of her husband, she put forward a replica 
of herself named Chhaya or “ the Shadow ” as her substitute 
and secretly fled to her paternal home. Her father, being 
greatly displeased with her for this act of deception, expelled 
her from his house. She, therefore, assumed the form of a 
mare and went to the Marudesa where she lived. At first 

» Vedic Mythology^ By A. A. Maodonell. Strassburg. Verlag Von Karl J. Trubner, 
1897, pages 30-32, 
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the S^n-god knew nothing of the deception that had been 
practised upon him and mistook Chhaya for his real wife 
Sarhgna. But when he discovered the fraud, his rage knew 
no bounds. Then he went to his father-in-law Visvakarma 
and demanded the restoration of his wife Samgna. Being 
terribly frightened on seeing the Sun-god’s rage, he told the 
latter that, being unable to stand his terrific heat any longer, 
Samgna had come to his place but that he reprimanded her 
sharply. Whereupon she left his house and was, at that 
time, living in the guise of a mare in the Marudesa. He, 
therefore, advised the Sun-god that he should submit himself 
to have his own self shorn of a good deal of his heat. Suryya 
having agreed to this proposal, his father-in-law placed him 
in his polishing machine and, by grinding him, deprived him 
of much of the he it of his body down to his knees. But the 
splendour of his legs beginning from his knees down to his 
feet was left intact as before. Hence, in Hindu art, the legs 
of the Sun-god as depicted in painting on statuary are shown 
covered up with some sort of covering which some European 
and Indian scholars have mistaken for boots.' 

Section II, 

The Sun-god in Mediceval Bengali Literature. 

Then coming down to the Middle Ages, we find that, in 
the folk-literature that was current during that period in 
Eastern Bengal, there is ample evidence to shew that the cult 
of the Sun-god was widely and strongly prevalent in that part 
of the country during these ages. 

The manuscript of an old Bengali poem entitled 
Suryyer Bdnchali'’ (or The Legend connected with the 
Ceremonial Worship of the Sun-god), which was written by 
the ancient Bengali poet Ramjivana Bhattacharyya Vidya- 

1 For a fuller account of the cult of the Sun-god as described in the Tantras and the 
Puranns vide Pandit Binodbihari Yidyabinod’s article (in Bengali) on **8%ryyapade Updnat** 
at pages 186-188 of Vol. XVI (for 1316 B.S.) of the Bangiya-Sahitya-ParishaUPatriJfa 
(The Journal of the Academy of Bengali Literature at Calcutta), 
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bhQshaoa in the Saka year 1611, was discovered some years 
ago. The current year is 1844) Saka, therefore, this poem was 
composed 233 years ago. 

The manuscript referred to above appears to have been 
copied from some older MS. about 125 years ago. 

The author of this poem was born in circa 1587-1590 
Saka in a village named Rathgrama in Thana BanskhSli in 
the district of Chittagong, He wrote another lengthy Bengali 
poem entitled Manasa Mahgala ” in 1625 Saka. 

The text, in Bengali script, of “ Suryyer Panchali ” has 
been printed at pages 66-79 of Vol. XIIT (from 1313 B.S.) 
of the Baiigiya-Sahitya- f'arishat-Patrika (The Journal of the 
Academy of Bengali Literature at Calcutta). As this poem 
throws a flood of light on the cult of the Sun-god in mediae- 
val Eastern Bengal and as it has not yet been translated into 
English, an abstract thereof in the same language is published 
below : — 

In a village named Uttaranagara, there lived a poor 
Brahmana with his wife and two daughters named RumunS 
and Jhumuna. He maintained himself and his family by 
begging. After some time, his wife died of fever. He 
performed her sraddha ceremony with great difficulty. 

While he went out a-begging, the two sisters used to go to 
the forest for the purpose of gathering herbs and greens where- 
with to eke out their scanty meal. One day, while they were 
out in the forest, they came across a fine tank on the banks 
of which several beautiful-looking heavenly damsels were 
performing a ceremonial worship of the Sun- god. Seeing the 
two girls, the latter enquired of them about their parentage, 
place of residence and the reasons which had brought them 
to that forest which was infested by wild beasts. To their 
queries, the former replied that they were the daughters of 
a poor Brahmapa who maintained them by begging, that their 
mother had died during their infancy, and that they were in 
very straitened circumstances. 
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Hearing the sad life-story of the two girls, the heavenly 
damsels advised them to perform the ceremonial worship of 
the Sun-god who, being pleased thereat, would confer on them 
the boons of happiness and prosperity. Agreeably to their 
advice, the two sisters ceremonially worshipped the Sun-god 
and thereafter, started for their home. 

On their return home, they found that, by the blessings 
of the Sun-god, their homely hut had been transformed into 
a well-furnished mansion filled with wealth and all sorts of 
necessaries of life. Thereafter their father also returned home 
from his begging round. Eumnna and Jhumuna informed 
him of the whole circumstances under which they had 
attained to prosperity. 

Since that time, the Brahmana and his two daughters 
daily worshipped the Sun-god with due rites. 

Now Rumuna and Jhumuna advised their father to beg 
of the Sun-god the boon of a suitable bride whom he might 
marry as his second wife. He acted up to their advice and 
prayed to the Sun-god accordingly. 

At that time, there lived a Raja who had a daughter of 
a marriageable age and had, therefore, made up his mind to 
give her away in marriage to whomsoever he would find at the 
gate of the palace on the next morning. Learning about this 
determination of the Raja, the Sun-god appeared in a dream 
to Rumuna and -Thumuna, informed them of the Raja’s 
resolve, and directed them to send their father to the latter’s 
palace on the next morning. 

Dreaming this dream, the two sisters sent their father 
to the Raja’s palace on the next morning. The Rsja, who 
was bent upon carrying out his resolve, gave the princess 
away in marriage to the BrShmaua with the addition of a 
suitable dowry. The latter returned home with his newly- 
wedded bride and lived with her and his two daughters 
happily for some time. 

Seeing that her two step-daughters worshipped the 
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Sun-god regularly, the BrShma^a’s second wife got jealous of 
them and concocted a secret plan to expel them from the house. 

Accordingly, one day, she told her husband to send the 
two sisters away to the forest, failing which she would go 
hack to her father’s palace. Hearing this proposal, the 
Brahmana was in a pretty fix and did not know what to do. 

At last, he hit upon the pretext of taking them to their 
maternal aunt’s house and, when he would arrive in the forest, 
of leaving them there. The elder sister was overjoyed at this 
proposal of their father’s. But the younger sister, who was 
more clever than her elder one, saw through their father’s 
design and told her that he was banishing them to the forest 
in compliance with their step-mother’s request. 

On the day fixed for their departure they tied up all the 
paraphernalia for worshipping the Sun-god within the hem 
of their Saris and started with their father. Fatigued with 
travel, they two fell asleep. Finding them thus asleep, he 
left them in the forest and came back home. 

Waking up from sleep, and not finding their father, the 
two sisters wept bitterly. At last, restraining their grief, 
they went to a tank to bathe therein. While bathing therein, 
they found a golden jar floating in the water. They took hold 
of it and became greatly delighted. Taking it with them, 
they left the forest and came back to their paternal house. 

Seeing them back at home, their step-mother became 
greatly angry and abused them. Whereupon they again left 
their father’s house and went back to the forest. 

Greatly disturbed in mind at their cruel step-mother’s 
ill-treatment of themselves, they worshipped the Sun-god with 
great devotion. The deity, being pleased with their worship 
and taking compassion on them, built for them a nice cottage 
in the forest wherein they dwelt in sorrow but regularly 
worshipped him every Sunday. 

One day, Anaiigasekhara, Raja of Parvatipura, came to 
this forest with his whole army. Greatly suffering from 
20 
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thirst, ,, his followers wandered about in search of water. In 
course of their search they came across the two girls living 
in their dwelling-house. They asked for a drink of water 
from them who accordingly filled up a pitcher with water and 
made the same over to them. Having quenched their thirst, 
the Raja and his followers were greatly astonished to find 
that the pitcher remained full of water as before, notwith- 
standing their having drunk their fill of it. He enquired of 
his men as to where they had got this pitcher of water. The 
latter informed him of the two girls who had supplied them 
with the water. Thereupon he went to the cottage where he 
found the two girls Rumuna and Jhumuna whom he brought 
with him to his palace. Subsequently, he married the elder 
sister Rumuna ; while his Kotwal took to wife the younger 
one Jhumuna. In course of time, the two sisters became 
pregnant. 

One day. Raja Anafigasekhara saw his Rapi worshipping 
the Sun-god and enquired of her the name of the deity she was 
paying her devoirs to. Learning that she was worshipping 
the Sun-god, he kicked off, with his feet, the paraphernalia of 
worship. From that time forth misfortunes befell him. His 
horses and elephants began to die off by scores ; and his palace 
fell into ruins. 

But the KotwaVs wife began to worship the Sun-god ; and 
in consequence thereof, prosperity and affluence reigned in 
her husband’s house. 

When misfortunes befell Raja Anangasekhara, he told 
the Kotwal that he had been ruined by marrying the girl from 
the forest and, therefore, ordered him to execute her at once. 
The Kotwalf however, took her to the forest and comfortably 
accommodated her there. While for satisfying the Raja, he 
slew a goat and showed its blood to his master, saying that it 
was the Rapl’s blood. 

Left in the forest, Raiji Rumuna lived there for some 
time and, then, ^ave birth to a son, In the meantime, a son 
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was also born to the KotwaVs wife. The Rani’s son was 
named Dukhraj ; while the ^.otwaVs son was named Sukhraj. 

When the Rail’s son Dukhraj became five years old, be 
began to wander about in the forest with a bow and arrows 
in his hand. One day, he came across the Sun-god in the 
guise of a bird and shot an arrow at it, whereupon it said : 
“ Your birth is not of an immaculate character, as you cannot 
recognise your own father,” Being cut to the quick by these 
stinging words, he came home, informed his mother of the 
incident, and, in a huff, went to the house of his maternal 
aunt. There he lived happily for some time. 

After some time, his maternal aunt gave Dukhraj a lot 
of presents and sent him back to his mother in the forest. 
On the way, the Sun-god assuming the guise of an old man, 
robbed him of his valuables. Thereafter he returned home 
and informed his mother of the robbery. 

Shortly afterwards, both Rumuna and her son left the 
forest and went to a florist- woman’s garden where they lived 
for some time and then went to the KotwaVs house. 

In the KotwaVs house, the two sisters RumunS and 
Jhumuna lived happily, regularly worshipped the Sun-god and 
ate cakes made of clay whereupon the deity took compassion 
on the deserted Rani and caused the Raja to remember her. 
As soon as he remembered her, he ordered the Kotwal to 
bring her back immediately, failing which he said he would 
put him and his family members to death. 

Hearing the Raja’s command, the Kotwal went home and 
informed his wife of the same. She, however, told her husband 
to be of good cheer and to invite his master — the Raja — to his 
own place. This was accordingly done. 

The Raja accepted the invitation and came to the Kot- 
waVs house. While he was sitting at his meal there, he 
recognised his son Dukhraj and his deserted wife RumunS, 
Thereafter he left with his Ran! and son for his own palace. 
On the way thither, he saw some bad omens, and, being 
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angered thereby, ordered one hundred Sa^is to be executed. 
This was accordingly done ; and he and his family reached 
the palace in safety. 

One day, while the Rani was worshipping the Sun-god, 
the mother of the one hundred Hadis, who had been executed 
at the Raja’s command, came to her and began to complain 
of the death of her sons. Whereupon the former told the 
latter to pray to the Sun-god for the restoration of her dead 
sons to life. This the latter did accordingly with a halter 
round her neck. 

Having been propitiated by her worship the Sun-god, 
addressing her from heaven, said : “ If the bodies of the 
decapitated Hadis and their heads should be brought together, 
and the consecrated water used in my worship should be 
sprinkled over the same, the heads would get joined to the 
necks, and the Hadis would come to life again.” 

This was done accordingly ; and the one hundred deceased 
Hadis came to life again, and appeared before the Raja who 
was greatly astonished at seeing them alive again. Enquiring 
from the Rani the cause of their coming to life again, he told 
her : “ If you have the power to bring the dead to life again, 
please restore my deceased parents to life again.” 

The Rani was greatly mortified at the Raja’s command. 
But the Sun-god appeared before her in a dream and said : 
“ If the Raja would devoutly worship me, I shall restore his 
deceased parents to life again.” Dreaming this dream, she was 
greatly comforted in her mind and informed her husband of it. 

The Raja accordingly worshipped the Sun-god and, as the 
result thereof, saw his deceased parents with whom he went 
to the “ City of the Sun,” after having made over kingdom to 
the prince. 

The poem concludes with the following instructions : — 

1 and 2. Whoever would worship the Sun-god in this 
way, would be always preserved by his deityship (from all 
harm). 
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3 and 4. Sri Ranajivana says : “ Contemplate upon the 
Sun-God (so that your) mind may sit, like a bee, upon his 
lotus feet.” 

[The foregoing mediseval Bengali legend bears a striking 
similarity to the one that is recited in connection with the 
ceremonial worship of the deity Itu-RaTa which is performed 
in Eastern Bengal on the Sunday ^ following the day in the 
month of Agrahayana (November- December) on which the 
deites Kshettra and BudathakuranI are worshipped.]' 

From Ramjivana Bhattacharyya Vidyahhushana’s 
“ Suryyer Pdnchali,” we learn : — 

(a) That the worship of the Sun-god was very popular in 
Eastern Bengal during the 17th and the preceding centuries 
of the Christian Era ; 

(b) That the people of the countryside worshipped this 
deity for obtaining the boons of happiness and prosperity ; and 

(c) That it was further believed that, if the consecrated 
water used in the worship of this god were sprinkled upon the 
bodies of dead men, they would come to life again. 

Section III. 

The cult of the Sun- God in Barisdl District, 

Some years ago, some interesting folk-songs describing a 
few of the leading incidents in the career of the Sun-god were 
discovered in the district of Barisal in Eastern Bengal. These 
songs are thirteen in number ; and the texts thereof, in Bengali 
script, have been published by the University of Calcutta.^ 

As these folk-songs are very interesting, I have published, 
in the Appendix of this paper, the translations thereof in 
Devanagarl characters in order that scholars in other parts 
of India may be enabled to read the texts of the same. 

^ Mtyeli Vratahatha. By Paramesaprasanna RSya, 2nd Edition, Calcutta ; Asutosha 
Library, No. 60*1, College Street, pp. 70-87. 

* Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature^ Part I, publiihed by the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1914, pp. 164-171. 
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As" these folk-ballads have not yet been translated into 
English, I publish the translations thereof into the same 
language in the Appendix of this paper. 

Prom the number of archaic Bengali words and phrases 
which have been used in these folk-ballads, it would appear 
that they are very old. Some scholars are of opinion that they 
were composed before the Pauranic Age.* 

From an examination of these folk-ballads, we infer that, 
during the Middle Ages, the cult of the Sun-god was very 
popular in the district of Barisal in Eastern Bengal and that 
there songs or hymns used to be chanted in every Hindu house- 
hold in connection with the ceremonial worship of this deity. 

We have already seen that, in the olden times, the 
practice was prevalent in Eastern Bengal, of describing the 
leading incidents in the life and career of a popular deity or 
saint, in the form of ballads or hymns and of chanting them 
on the occasion of the ceremonial worship of that god or pir. 
This will be evident from the instance of the saint Sonaraya 
whose birth, marriage and several other incidents of life 
have been described in the Six Folk-Songs which have been 
published and discussed by me elsewhere^ and which are sung 
in the district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal on the occasion of 
the festival held in honour of that Saint. 

The same practice has also been followed in the case of 
the Sun-god in the district of Baidsal in Eastern Bengal, as 
will appear from an examination of the thirteen folk-songs 
about this deity, of which the translations into English are 
being published in the Appendix of this article. 

The first of these folk-ballads from Barisal describes the 
Sun-god’s beauty and the scene at the time of his rising. 

The second song sets forth the deity’s awakening from 
sleep. 

’ Op. ciY., p. 163. V 

* Journal of the Department of Letters of the University of Calcutta^ Vol. VIII, CaUutta 
University Press, 1922, pp, 173-206. 
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The third describes his bathing. 

The fourth one describes how he obtained his dhoti, 
napkin and the paraphernalia of worship. 

The fifth song describes the way in which he was wor- 
shipped by his votaries. 

The sixth one describes his journey and crossing of a 
river. 

The seventh sets forth how the desire to get married 
arose in his mind. 

The eighth song tells the story as to how the go-between 
who had gone in quest of a suitable bride for his deityship, 
came ba ck with the information about her. 

The ninth one gives an account of the purchase of the 
articles for the Sun-god’s marriage with Gauri. 

The tenth song describes his marriage with Gauri. 

The eleventh one describes the preparations made by 
his deityship for going to his father-in-law’s place. 

The twelfth sets forth how his bride Gauri paid a visit 
to her father-in-law’s place. 

The thirteenth and the last one of these folk-ballads 
describes the way in which he made up his mind to supply 
his bride’s wants. 


Section IV, 

The Noteworthy Feoturet of the Quit of Sun- God in 
Barisal District. 

The most noteworthy features of the aforementioned 
thirteen folk-songs are the following ; — 

(A). It would appear from lines 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 23 and 24 of the Song No. I as also from those numbered 
II and III that, the^ are charms whereby the Sun is cause4 
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to come out of the sky and shine upon the earth below. In 
this respect, they bear a similarity to the nursery-rhymes 
which are still current in Lower Bengal and which are 
chanted by little children on foggy or cloudy mornings with- 
out knowing that they are thereby praying to the Sun-god 
and imploring him to come out of the sky and shine upon 
the earth below , as they are very much in need of his vivi- 
fying influences. 

Take, for instance, the nursery-rhyme No. 62 of Sar- 
kar’s Collection ' and see how the moon is represented therein 
as going to the Sun’s place, describing to the latter the 
miseries from which the men and beast of the mundane world 
are suffering for want of sunshine, and, therefore, imploring 
him to come out of the sky and shine upon the earth below. 
The whole matter is vividly set forth in the following conver- 
sation between the two luminaries : — 

“ 1, 2 and 3. * * • * 

4). The moon went to the sun’s place. 

6. 'I he sun gave him a wooden seat to seat upon. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. (Thereafter, addressing the sun, 
the moon said :) ‘ (O Sun ! I) shall not sit upon the wooden 
seat, (as) the men (of the earth below) are dying for want 
of food (which scarcity is due to the fact that the food- crops 
are not growing for want of sunshine), and the cattle are 
dying for want of grass (as grass is not growing for want of 
sunshine). (1) have, therefore, come to your place (and 
implore you most earnestly) to shine most brilliantly upon 
the earth below from to-morrow. Do be good enough to 
accede to my request.’ ” 

Again, in the nursery-rhyme No. 324 of the same 
collection, the following prayer is addressed to the Sun-god: — 

“ 1. 0 Sun-god ! shine (upon the earth). 


I KhukumAnir ChhadS, by JogindranSth SarkSr, 6th Edition, Calcutta, The Oitjr 
?ook Society, No. 64, College Street, 1426 B, 8, 
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2. Shine upon the forest of plantain trees. 

3. (The Sun-god having acceded to the above prayer 
and shone upon the forest of plantain trees), the bunches of 
plantains ripened (by the influence of the Sun’s rays). 

4. 0 Sun-god ! (by way of thanksgiving for this boon 
conferred by you upon mankind), (I shall endow) an umbrella 
to be erected over your head.” 

Then again, in the nursery-rhyme No. 216 of Sarkar’s 
Collection, the Sun-god is addressed as a maternal uncle, and 
the following prayer is made to him : — 

“1. O maternal uncle Sun! O maternal uncle Sun 1 
shine (upon the earth). 

2 and 3. Your mother-in-law has asked you to slice the 
brinjals (for cooking purposes). (A.ccordingly), the sun 
sliced the brinjals. (But the pity of it is that) his wife is a 
flat-nosed lady. 

4 and 5. (O maternal uncle Sun !) place your hands 
upon the big granary, place your feet upon the small granary, 
and come shining forth brilliantly.” 

In the Rig-Veda, it is stated that “ the adorable light 
of SOryya in the sky is as the face {anika) of great Agni.” 
In several other passages of the same work, he is called •* the 
eye of Agni,” * 

We have a faint echo of this Vedic identification of the 
Sun-god with Agni or the Fire-god in the last line of the 
following nursery-rhyme No. 237 of Sarkar’s Collection ; — 

“1 and 2. (As) the flowers of Vciq jheiiga {ov jUnga) 
creeper {Luffa acutangula) have bloomed in the chehga * 
field, (0 Sun!) shine forth brilliantly {phhehg ohhehgaiya). 

3, (The giver of) sunshine is (as powerful as) a king 
and infuses strength and energy into men (by his vivifying 
influence). 

> Macdonell’a Vedio Mythologyt pages 80-32. 

» The meaning of thie Bengali dialect word is obscure. 


21 
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4.' The fire (like Sun) is an indolent fellow, (as) he 
does not pour forth his beams upon mankind {lit, as he 
does not cover mankind with his beams).” 

In the folk-ballad No. II the Sun-god is prayed-to 
to wake up from his si ep. This custom of chanting a hymn 
or song for the purpose of imploring a deity to wake up from 
his sleep and to do some benefit to his votaries, appears to be 
prevalent in connection with the cult of many a popular god, 
especially of Siva, as will appear from the undermentioned 
instances. 

On the occasion of the festival wliich is celebrated in the 
month of Chaitra (March- April) for the purpose of worship- 
ping the deity Isanesvara (an incarnation of Siva) in the 
village of Kudmun in the district of Burdwan in Western 
Bengal the undermentioned hymn or folk-song which is 
analogous to the foregoing one in propitiation of the Sun- 
god, is sung or chanted by the worshippers of that deity in 
order to rouse him from his sleep : — 

“ (1) 0 Lord ! break your meditative sleep. We, who 
are your worshippers, are making obeisance at your feet, give 
up your sleep. 

(2) You are sleeping with Karttika and Ganesa on your 
lap. How can we make obeisance to you ? 

(3) 0 King of the gods wlio is asleep on a bedstead ! 
awake from sleep (and) always keep your spouse Gauri on 
your left side. 

(4) 0 Lord ! you are the king of the gods. Brahma and 
Vishfliu (always) recite propitiatory hymns in order to please 
you. No other gods can be your equal (in omnipotence). 

(5) O Lord ! give up all desire of sleep and have pity 
on your worshippers. 0 God ! you are known as Tripurari 
on this earth. 

(6) (0 Lord !) you hold in your hands a horn and a small 
kettledrum (called the dambura). Keep your riding ox 
on your left-han4 si^e, Let t)ie spake with (its) distended 
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hood remain (on your head). You bear on your head the 
cool- watered Ganges. You hold the (crescent) moon on 
your forehead. In the centre of the crescent moon is a spot 
of sandalwood-paste. Round your neck is a chaplet of bones. 
Your whole body is besmeared with ashes. 

(7) 0 Lord ! O three-eyed God ! remove all our troubles 
and difficulties. We are weak and powerless and therefore, 
depend on you (for protection), come to our assistance. 
In the Smtras, you are called the lord Gangadhara and 
the God of the gods. O conqueror of death ! pardon our 
faults. 

(8) 0 Siva ! leave the Mount Kailasa ; (and) come 
riding on your ox. You are known on this earth as the 
god Tripurari, come to tiiis place of worship. We are making 
five obeisances at your feet.” * 

Similarly, in the district of Malda in Northern Bengal 
on the occasion of the celebnition of the Siva-puja festival 
which is known there as “ the Worship of the Gambhira,” 
the deity Sadas'iva is prayed-to to wake up from his sleep by 
the recital of the following chant : — 

“ 1. O Sadasiva ! rise, rise. Break your sleep. 

2. Your votaries have come from Aula to see you. 

3 and 4. Open the sandalwood doors (of your temple), 
(your votaries) are offering j^ou milk and Ganges-water (and) 
are making twelve obeisances at your feet.” ^ 

(B) The folk-ballad No. V proves, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the popularity and the wide-spread character of 
the cult of the Sun-god, during the middle ages, in Eastern 
Bengal. From the study of this song, we learn that the 
sun-deity was prayed-to and propitiated by his votaries with 
the presentation of various kinds of offerings in order to make 
him shine forth upon this earth, for men cannot live without 

^ Bang’iya-Sahitya parishat Patriha (The Journal of the Academy of Bengali Literature 
at Calcutta), Vol. XVIII (for 1318 B. S ), pp. 211-212. 

* Op, cit,, pp, 211-212. 
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his liftf-giving beams. The deity accedes to their prayers, 
accepts their offeringes, and, being propitiated thereby, he 
pours forth his beams upon the world below, as will appear 
from line 14 of this song which says : “ Having received the 
worship (from his worshippers,) the boy sun-god looked all 
around (him).” 

(C) In lines 4, and 6 of the folk-song No. VI, the Sun- 
god has been called Hari as well as Siva. The reason for 
thus identifying the Sun-deity with Hari (or Vishpu) and 
Siva is not far to seek. It seems to me that, most likely, 
the worship of the Sun-god was waning in popularity at the 
time of the composition of these folk-ballads and that, for 
the purpose of enhancing its value in the popular estimation, 
this deity is represented to the people as being three deities 
rolled into one. Then again, with this very object in view, 
a legend about the deity Sri Krishna has also been inter- 
polated into this song, for, in line 5 hereof, we find it stated 
that the Sun-god, accompanied by sixteen hundred gopinia 
or milk-maids, is going to Mathura, and that the boatman 
Bisai, imitating Sri Krishna’s jesting prank with these 
ladies, causes the boat to heal over one side (line 12). 

Then again, for the purpose of proclaiming the greatness 
of the Sun-god, the divine artificer Visvakarma is represented 
as playing the part of the boatman who ferried his deityship 
across the river. 

The forgoing instances of the intermingling of legends 
are quite in accordance with the device which is adopted by 
the exponents of the cults of lesser or waning popularity for 
the purposes of promulgating the greatness of their cult- 
heroes or cult-deities or of reviving their lost popularity 
among the people. This will be borne out by an examination 
of the legendary lore which has gathered about the life and 
career of the deified saint Mapik Pir. Now this saint is 
highly venerated not only by the Musalmans but also by 
the Hindus. 
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The greatest exploit by which this Pir revealed himself 
to the world as a duly authorized prophet of God was the 
miracle performed by him in the house of the two milkmen 
Kanu Ghosh and Kinu Ghosh of Viratnagara. When he 
went to their house, both of them w'ere absent from home. 
He, therefore, called for a drink of milk from their mother 
who refused to supply him with it, falsely saying that she had 
none at that moment, though, as a matter of fact, she had 
then a goodly quantity of milk and curds in the house. 
Thereupon he miraculously obtained some milk from a 
barren cow, still she refused to give it to him. Being 
annoyed with her mother-in-law’s persistent refusal, Kanu 
Ghosh’s wife secretly gave the saint some milk wherewith he 
quenched his thirst. When her mother-in-law came to know 
of it, she flew into a towering rage and treated her daughter- 
in-law with great cruelty. This enraged the Pir who 
punished the milkmen and their mother by depriving them 
of their wealth but afterwards, at the intercession of the good 
daughter-in-law, restored them to their former prospei’ity.' 

Now an echo of Manik Pir’s miraculous exploit in the 
house 0? the milkmen of Viratnagara has been introduced 
into the cult of Pir Sonaraya which is prevalent in the district 
of Pabna in Eastern Bengal, and into that of the tiger-deity 
Baghai which is current in the district of Mymensingh in the 
very same part of this province. 

Here the question arises : why has this been done ? 
Portunately, we have not to go far afield for the purpose of 
finding the reply thereto which is as follows : — 

The cult-hero Pir Sonaraya and the cult-deity Baghai 
are only deified saints of an inferior rank who are venerated 
and prayed-to only by a limited number of votaries. Therefore 
for the purpose of promulgating their greatness to the 

* The Folk Literature of Bengal, by Dr. Dineschandra Sen, published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1920, pp. 117-123. 
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people at large and, thereby, of gaining a larger number of 
votarias for them, the exploit (or, at least, a faint shadow of 
it) performed by the highly venerated saint Manik Pir has 
been ascribed to the aforementioned cult-hero Sonaraya and 
the cult-deity Baghai. . 

In the case of Pir Sonaraya, we find the incident described 
as follows : — 

8 and 9. Swaying his body to and fro, he went to the 
milk-n'aid’s house, and said : ‘ O milk-maid I O milk-maid ! 
give me some curdl?d milk.’ 

10. The milk-maid replied : ‘ The milch cow has gone 
to the tethering place. I have got no curdled milk in my 
house. 

11. Sonaraya rejoined : ‘ Having kept your curdled milk 
on the hanging string-suspender, you have defrauded your 
Pir (or saint).’ 

12 and 13. The milk-maid further replied : ‘ Had I 
known, before, that you are my Pir (or saint), I would have 
given you, first of all, milk and plantains, and then, thickened 
milk sweetened with sugar.’ ’ 

In the case of the cult-deity Baghai the aforementioned 
incedent has been set forcli as follows : — 

»****♦ 

“ 5. 0 Sonarama ! O Sonarama ! have you got curdled 

milk ? 

6. The milkman (Sonarama) says that he has got curdled 
milk. But his wife — the milk-maid — says that she has not 
got it. 

7. Nine lakhs of kine fell down and died at their 
tethering place. 

8. Nine lakhs of kine and nine lakhs of calves died. 

* Vide my article On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal ” in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the Calcutta University^ Vol. VTII, the Calcutta University Press, 
1922, pt), 182-883. 
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9 and 10. One of the daughters of the milkman’s family, 
who is the wife of the Sun, took an iron rod in her hand, 
and ran to the carpenter’s house. 

11. Thereupon, the kine, which had died seven days 
before, came to life again and fought with each other.” ' 

This folk-song also contains several references to contem- 
porary manners and customs. 

In line 10 of this ballad, it is stated that the boat, in 
which the Sun-god was ferried across the river, was made 
of sandal-wood from fore to aft. This leads us to infer that 
the vessel was a show-boat, made of costly materials and 
decorated suitably in accordance with the prevailing fashion 
of the period. Most likely, it was what was known in those 
days as a madhukara'" or “the bee.” 

From line 7 hereof, we learn that cowry-shells {Cyprcea 
moneta) were used as currency during the period in which 
these songs were composed, for we find that, the boatman 
Bisai, addressing the Sun-god, says : “ Pay me the hire 
cowry-shells) for r<)wing you all across the river.” Their use 
as money is frequently mentioned in the older Bengali 
literature. From the remotest antiquity, these small white 
shells have been used as the currency of Southern Asia and, 
more particularly of China. Their use as money is men- 
tioned by Mas’udi (913 A.D.), Marco Polo and many other 
writers. 

Then again, from line 21 hereof, we learn that, during 
the period in which these folk ballads were composed, the 
custom was prevalent of sprinkling the house with sandal- 
wood paste as a token of welcoming an honoured guest. It 
appears to be the antetype of the modern custom of showering 
rose-water over an honoured guest by way of welcoming him. 

(D) From the folk ballad No. VIII, we learn that 
during the tenth century A.D. or thereabouts, when these 

' Vide my paper “ On the Ventigei of Tigger Woarhip in the District of Mymensingh in 
pastern Bengal^ in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bornbay^ Yol. XI, pp. 608'609. 
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folk songs are stated to have been composed,* the custom 
was prevalent in Bengal of employing go-betweens or 
marriage-brokers for negotiating and settling the prelimi- 
naries of marriages. This custom is not only prevalent in 
this province at the present day, but is also widely spread 
in other oriental countries and even in some parts of Europe, 
as will appear from the examples given below. 

Among the Kandyans of Ceylon, a would-be bridegroom 
sends a go-between who is, more often than not, his maternal 
uncle (a survival of the matriarchate) to the family of his 
intended bride for the purpose of settling the marriage- 
preliminaries.^ [Compare with the analogous custom which 
is prevalent among the Bhutias of Tibet. Among this people, 
astrologers are, first of all, consulted to decide the question 
whether or not the proposed marriage would turn out lucky. 
If the question is decided by them in the affirmative, go- 
betweens, who are usually the uncles (unfortunately it is 
not stated whether they are maternal or paternal ones) of 
both the would-be bridegroom and bride are summoned to 
meet at the former’s home and then sent to the latter’s place 
to settle the details of the marriage.®] 

In China, the marriages are negotiated and settled 
(subject to the approval of the astrologers) by professional 
match-makers who are variably designated by the names of 
go-betweens, “ar.range-alls ” and “ bride-seekers.” There 
are both male and female go-betweens, as there are in Bengal 
in the present day. The match-makers of the sterner sex, 
are well-known for their honest dealings ; while those of the 
softer sex are considered to be expert at driving the best 
bargains for their employers.* 

' The FolJe Literature of Bengal^ by Dr. Dineschandra Sen, published by the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1920, p. 266. 

* Wooiuge and Weddings in Many GUmeSy by L. J. Milne, London and Bombay : 
George Bill and Sons, 1901, p. 174. 

* Report of the Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI, Appendixes xxviii and xxix. 

* Wooings and Weddings in Many CUmes^ b^ L. J. Milne, Londoa c^nd Bombay, 1901. 
p. 130. 
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But, in Japan, the marriage-details are arranged and 
settled through the agency of a go-between or “ middle-man” 
who is always a male, in no case, a female.’ 

In Turkey, the functions of the go-betweens or match- 
makers are performed by the Koula-vonz who is authorised 
by the state to act as the official witness of the betrothal, 
the marriage-ceremony, and its confirmation.’’ 

Then coming to European countries, we find that, among 
the modern Greeks also, the professional match-maker is 
employed to arrange and settle the matches.® 

In Lower Brittany, the village tailor plays the same 
part in all wooings and weddings, as is done by the profes- 
sional go-betweens or match-makers of Oriental countries.* 

In Hungary, the functions of the go-between are per- 
formed by the “ speak-for-man ” or “ wife-seeker ” who 

accompanies the lover to the house of his would-be bride 

and praises the would-be bridegroom by the recital of 

laudatory verses, and also sings the praises of the maiden, 
of her parents, and of their dwelling-house, and asks for her 
parents’ consent to the betrothal.® 

In lines 6 and 7 of this song, the go-between states that 
he has seen the would-be binde’s feet and her long hair. 

It is needless to remind the Bengali Hindu readers of this 
paper that these customs of looking at the intended bride’s 
feet and hair are prevalent in this province even at the 
present day. The feet are looked up in order to find out 
whether or not they are well-formed and shapely, as the 
possession of well-formed and shapely feet is considered a good 
omen — a sign portending good luck to the parties intending 
to he married. The hair is looked up as the possession of long 
and. flowing hair is considered a sign of beauty. 

* Op. ctf., p. 70. 

* Op. cit,, p, 353, 

* Op. city p. 382. 

* Op. citf p. 122. 

* Op. cit^ p. 162, 

22 
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(E) From line 2 of the song No. IX, we learn that Gaurl’s 
mother purchased sandal wood for the marriage of the Sun- 
god with Gaurl. Most likely, it was for the purpose of 
making it into a paste which, as we have seen above, was 
required for sprinkling on the house as a token of welcome 
to the bridegroom and the other guests who would come 
with him. 

From line 4 of this song, we come to know that she 
also purchased a crown for the marriage. Most likely, it 
M'as required because Gaurl would wear it on the occasion 
of her marriage, and subsequently as an ornament. It was 
probably made of gold or silver, and bejewelled with gems. 
The custom of a bride’s wearing a crown on the occasion of 
her marriage survives, at the present day, in the practice of 
the Bengali bride’s wearing, on her marriage-night, a head- 
gear made of pith and silver tinsel which is called the 
sihti mayura. Most likely, the crowns worn by the brides 
of the olden days very much resembled those which can 
now be seen adorning the heads of the goddesses of the Hindu 
Pantheon. 

The custom of a bride’s wearing a crown on the occasion 
of her marriage is prevalent in many countries of Asia 
and Europe. 

In India, the custom is prevalent among the Sikhs of 
the Punjab. The Sikh bride is crowned pretty much in the 
same way as the Chinese and the Norwegian brides are; 
and the sacred marriage-thread is tied round her neck.’ 

In China, every bride wears a crown which somewhat 
resembles the crowns worn by brides of Norway. This crown 
is made up of tinsel and mock jewells ; and from all round it 
hangs a thick veiling of strings of pearls and silken tissels.® 

Then travelling to Northern Europe, we find that, in 
Norway the brides wear crowns of value, sometimes of great 

^ Op. cit.y p. 349. 

• Op. cii-, p. 180, 
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value. These crowns are the property of the church and 
are loaned out for a fee. They are made of gilt silver ; and 
from them hang silver coins and small trinkets which ring 
like small bells when the wearer moves about. A. good idea 
of this crown may be obtained from an inspection of the 
coloured plate entitled : “ A Wedding Procession, Norway,” 
which faces page 1105 of Volume II of Hutchinson’s Cu4otm 
of the World. 

The Worse bride, like the myrtle-crowned bride of 
Germany, wears her crown when she goes to the church, 
pretty much in the same way as the Knights of the olden 
times wore their gauntlets in their helmets when they rode 
to the tournament. The bride who crowns herself in this way 
proclaims her chastity to all on-lookers and challenges all the 
world to disprove it. Should any one have the audacity to 
challenge her chastity, he pulls of her crown as she enters 
the church-door. The social penalties inflicted upon a person 
who makes such an accusation and fails to prove it are very 
severe. 

In Sweden, the bride wears a wreath of myrtle or a crown 
which is hired out by the church and which is very much like 
that worn by the Norwegian brides.* 

Among the peasantry of continental non-Latin Europe, 
the brides wear nuptial ci’owns. The German bride also 
wears a stiff tower-like crown of crimson colour which is 
several inches higher than the curious hat worn by the Parsis 
but is rounder and devoid of its strange indentation at the 
top. Coins and buttons and bits of tinsel are stuck all over 
it; and many charms encircle and dangle from it. She also 
wears a wreath of myrtle and rosemary and twigs of white 
rose on the exterior of her crown. This wreath proclaims her 
virginity. If any body entertains the slightest doubt about 
her chastity he tears off the wreath from her head and 
tramples it under foot before she enters the church-door. 


Op. city p. 95, 
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Although the Germans, like the Eskimos and the 
Scandinavians do not set a high value upon pre-nuptial 
chastity still they resent and surely punish any rais-assump- 
tion of its badges.' 

In Hungary, the bride wears a glittering crown which, 
though not valuable, is stuck all over with bits of looking-glass 
and adorned with the national colours of the country which are 
green, white and red,** 

(F) In line 4 of the folk song No. XI, we come across a 
curious form of omen-taking which appears to have been 
current in Eastern Bengal during the oldan times. The 
Sun-god is instructed therein as follows : “ If you see, on the 
way, a maternal uncle, accompanied by his sister’s son 
ploughing a field, you should keep them on your left (as this 
omen is very auspicious).” 

We think that this form of omen-taking is a survival of 
the matriarchate. In a matripotestal form of family, a 
woman, as also her children, lives in her paternal home. 
Consequently, the maternal uncle, along with the mother, 
exercises considerable authority over his sister’s sons and is 
helped by the latter in the carrying on of his household 
business and agricultural operations. This being so, the 
sight of the ploughing of a field by a maternal uncle and his 
sister’s son was a familiar one in a community wherein the 
matriarchate prevailed. When the matriarchate had ceased 
to exist, any survival of it would be looked upon with feelings 
bordering upon veneration and sanctity, so much so that, 
in course of time, the seeing of any such survival came to be 
considered as a prognosticator of good luck to the seer 
thereof. 

This process of evolution is paralleled by that according 
to which articles of indigenous manufacture such as looking- 
glasses of polished met il, wooden combs, and the^ like, which 

* Op. ctf., p. 45. 

• Op. cie., p. 151* 
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were used in the olden, times but have fallen into desuetude 
at the present day, are looked upon in the liglit of bringers 
of good luck, and are, therefore, used in modern Bengali 
ritual, to the utter exclusion of similar articles of foreign 
manufacture. 

In line 6 of this song, the Sun-god is cautioned, first of 
all, to wipe with a cloth the prepared hetel-leaves (which 
might be offered to him by his wife’s sisters) and then to eat 
the same. 

This refers to the Bengali womenfolk’s practice of 
deceiving a bridegroom by giving him mock articles of food 
to eat. In this case, the spiced betel leaves offered to the 
Sun-god might he besmeared with some nauseous substance 
by his wife’s sisters. If he unknowingly partook of the same 
with the nouseating mixture sticking thereto, the conse- 
quences of his indiscretion might place him in a ridiculous 
light and result in the ladies’ triumph over him. Hence is 
the afore-mentioned precaution imparted to him. 

This practice of the womenfolk’s deceiving a bridegroom 
by offering him mock articles of food to eat, and mock carpet- 
seats to sit upon, was prevalent in Bengal in the ancient times, 
these used to be offcn’cd to him by his wife’s sisters or the 
wives of his wife’s brothers. If he was tricked into eating 
the same or into sitting thereupon, considerable merriment 
was caused to the ladies who had triumphed over him. 

This practice, though considered unmannerly in these 
days of enlightened views and new-fangled ideas, was looked 
upon as a great source of merriment to the womenfolk in the 
olden times in Bengal, so much so that we have a description 
of some forms of these practical jokes in an old Bengali 
brochure entitled Ushaharana, by Pitambara Sen. It was 
printed from wooden types on the old yellow-colored paper 
called tulat paper. The date of its printing is not mentioned 
therein. One form of these practical jokes was to procure 
the root-portion of a plantain-tree, to scoop out its cord and 
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then to fill up the cavity with cow’s urine — thereby trans- 
forming it into a “ make-believe ” young cocoanut full of 
milk. A second one was to make a mock carpet-seat by 
arranging differently coloured powders upon the ground, A 
third one was to scoop up a few frogs within a bell-metal 
receptacle for keeping dressed and spiced betel-leaves in and 
then to offer it to the bridegroom. If he unsuspectingly took 
off the lid thereof for the purpose of taking the betel-leaves 
therefrom, out jumped the frogs from the inside thereof to 
his utter discomfiture and to the great merriment of the 
ladies.' 

(G) In line 1 of the folk song No. XII, the bride Gaurl 
is told by her mother to go weeping to her father-in-law’s 
place. In lines 19, 20, 21 and 22 hereof, her father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and even her neighbours are represented as 
weeping at her approacliing departure from their midst. I 
shall show later on that this weeping is done in accordance 
with a widespread custom. In this respect, this folk song 
bears a striking similarity to the nursery-rhyme No. 365 of 
Sarkar’s collection, which runs as follows : — 

“ 1. To-day Durga’s adhibasa ceremony will take place. 
To-morrow Durga’s marriage ceremony will eome off. 

2. Durga will go to her father-in-law’s place, plunging 
the whole world in grief. 

3 and 4. Durga’s mother, who has suckled her, has 
thrown herself upon the ground and is weeping (at her 
approaching departure). 

B and 6. Durga’s father, who has given her a chestful 
of money, is sitting in his darbar and weeping (at her 
approaching departure). 

7 and 8. Durga’s maternal aunt who has served out to 
her platterfuls of cooked rice (to eat) is sitting in the kitchen 
and weeping (at her approaching departure). 

' Bariglya^Sahitya-Parishat-Patrikay Vol. XIII i^for 1313 B.S.), pages 175-176. 
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9 and 10. Durga’s paternal aunt, who has given her 
cupfuls of milk (to drink), is sitting in the cowhouse and 
weeping (at her approaching departure). 

11 and 12. Durga’s brother, who has given her lots of 
saris, has covered up his eyes wuth his hands and is weeping 
(at her approaching departure). 

13 and 14. Durga’s sister, who has abused her (in the 
course of brawls), is sitting while holding the legs of the 
bedstead and weeping (at her approaching departure).” 

The instruction given (in line 1 of the folk ballad 
No. XII) to Gauri to weep when slie would go to her father- 
in-law’s place, appears to be in accordance with a time- 
honored custom. The bride’s weeping on this occasion is 
considered by anthropologists to be a survival of the wide- 
spread custom of marriage by capture. On the occasion of 
old-fashioned marriages in Wales, the bride is kept concealed 
or disguised when the bridegroom’s people come to fetch her 
away. It is thought to be good form for her to pretend to 
offer great resistance to her going away from her paternal 
home, and to weep and wail aloud. This is a noteworthy 
characteristic of the marriage ceremonies performed in 
Eastern Europe. Among the Mordvins of Simbirsk (in 
Russia), the bride weeps and laments from two days before 
the marriage. The bridegroom and bis people, led by his 
best man, have to pay a fee before they can enter her parent’s 
house, and carry her away by force. She, in her turn, 
scratches and pinches them and catches hold of everything 
she finds near at hand, for the purpose of delaying her 
forcible carrying off. She, then, throws herself at the hoofs 
of her captor’s horses and implores them not to carry her 
away.* Among the Russians, the betrothal ceremony comes 
off a week and a day before the date fixed for the marriage 
ceremony. During this period, the bride muat weep and wail 

' The Hand hook o Folklore, by C. S. Burne, New Edition, London ; Sodgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd., 1914, pftgee 2Q5*6. 
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and litment loudly at her approaching marriage and separa- 
tion from her parents. This is stated to be one of the 
numerous customs which prove the consanguinity of the 
Bussiuns and the Chinese. The ancient Jews also had a 
custom closely resembling the afore- mentioned one.* 

In Finland, formal weepings take place on the occasion 
of marriages. It is rather curious that there is not the 
slightest trace in these weepings of anything which can be 
said to express the bride’s thanks to her parents or her great 
sorrow at her approaching departure from her parental home. 
The farewell w’eeping songs are wholly material. In these 
songs, the bride, first of all, asks for her parents’ blessings 
and, thereafter, begins to demand all kinds of household 
articles as dowry for herself.^ 

In Finland, the bride’s mother also weeps when her 
daughter is about to leave for her husband’s home. This is 
called “ the weeping Rimo of the Mother ” {Fide the illustra- 
tion on page 1136 of Vol. II of Hutchinson’s Customs of the 
World), After the marriage, all leave for the bridegroom’s 
house. But the bride’s mother refuses to go there, takes her 
seat upon the chest, and weeps. The bridegroom’s party have 
to bribe her for the purpose of inducing her to go there. 
Regarding this weeping of the bride’s mother, it is said : 
“ Something quite different was the mother’s weeping song 
in reply which 1 heard. While listening to that weeping song 
of the mother, many an eye appeared wet, for so bitterly did she 
lament holding her daughter to her bosom, the separation from 
her darling, who had been dearer to her than her own life *’ * 

In line 2i of the folksong No. XII, it is stated that 
Gaurl’s brothers, taking the playthings with them, wept at her 
departure. We are inclined to think that this statement 
refers to the existence, in the olden times in Eastern Bengal, 

‘ Milne'i Wooings and Wedding$ in Many Clim$Sf p. 244^ 

’ Hatchinson’s Customs of the Worlds Vol, II, p. 1136. 

* Patchineon’s Customs of the Worlds Vol. II, p. 1186. 
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of a custom, which has now ceased to exist, but according to 
which, in those far-off times, the bride used to take a cere- 
monious farewell of her dolls and playthings at the time of 
her departure for her husband’s home. We are further of 
opinion that Gauri’s brothers brought her playthings to the 
river-side in order that she might bid farewell to them. At 
least, this was the custom among the ancient Romans; and an 
analogous practice is prevalent even at the present day among 
the modern Japanese. In ancient Rome, the girl-bride tcok 
a ceremonious farewell of her dolls and playthings, and, on 
the day of her marriage, offered them up to the gods.* 

Among the modern Japanese, three days before the 
marriage of a girl, her parents burn her toys.^ 

The ancient Bengali custom of the bride’s parents’ taking 
money from the bridegroom as consideration for giving their 
daughter to the latter, is referred to in line 24 of this song. 
In it, Gaui l’s parents say : “ We have taken the bride-price 
from your husband in the presence of the whole assembly of 
guests. How can we, then, keep you with us ?” 

This was also the custom in ancient Greece where wives 
used to be purchased from their fathers either by the bride- 
groom’s presenting valuable gifts to his bride’s father or by 
the former’s agreeing to perform service under the latter for 
a prescribed period of time.® 

For instance, among the Greeks of Homer’s time, the 
bridegoom used to woo the bride by presenting rich gifts to 
her father. Iphidamas offered one hundred heifers and one 
thousand goats as a wedding-gift. [But this custom fell into 
utter disuse in later times when the bride’s father had to 
furnish the dowry partly in cash, partly in clothes, jewellery 
and slaves.]* 

^ Milne’s Wooingsand Weddingi in Many ClimeUy p. 80. 

* Op. cit.f p. 80. * Op. cit., p. 330. 

* The Life of the Greeks and Romans described from the Antique Monuments ^ by B, 
*Gahl and W. Konei*. Translated from the Third German Edition by P. Hueffer, London ; 
Ohatto and Windus, 1882, pages 190-192. 

23 
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Sometimes, in lieu of the payment of the bride-prioe, the 
prospective bridegroom has to perform some kind of service under 
his intended bride’s father for a prescribed period of time. 

For instance, we find it stated in the Old Testament that 
Jacob married his cousins Leah and Rachel, the daughters 
of his mother’s brother Laban, and, must likely in lieu of the 
payment of the bride-price, had to serve his father-in-law as 
a shepherd and a goatherd for a period of seven years for 
each of his wives, thereby putting in service for a total period 
of fourteen years. 

The custom of the suitor’s serving his prospective father- 
in-law for a period of time is prevalent among the Gonds of 
Central India, the Kawars (a primitive hill-tribe inhabiting 
the Central Provinces of India), the Gondas of the Eastern 
Ghats in the Madras Presidency, and some of the Mongoloid 
tribes of North-Eastern India, such as the Kuki-Lushais, the 
Bodo group of tribes, the wild tribes inhabiting the Naga 
Hills, and the Mishmis. 

It is prevalent in Burma and among the Hka Mukas, 
Hka Mets, and Hka Kwens who are the three forest tribes 
living on the borders of Burma. 

It is prevalent in some parts of the Indian Archipelago ; 
as for instance, among the natives inhabiting the district of 
Lampong in the Southern extremity of Sumatra, among the 
Bare’e-speaking Toradjas of Central Celebes, and the natives 
of south-eastern Celebes, among the Tenggerer who dwell 
in a mountainous tract of country in the east of Java, among 
the Kayans or Bahaus of Central Borneo, and the natives of 
the island of Amboyna. It also formerly existed among the 
Tagales of the Philippine Islands. 

This custom is practised by the Kamchadales of North- 
eastern Asia, as also by their neighbours — the Koryaks. It 
also prevails among two tribes of Siberia, namely, the Chuk- 
chees (who inhabit the north-eastern extremity of that 
Oountry) and the Yuka^hirs, 
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It is also prevalent among the Eskimos and the Indians 
of America. 

This custom is also stated to exist among the Tshi- 
speaking people of the Gold Coast, the Boobies or Adeeyahs 
of Fernando Po, the Tumbuku of British Central Africa and 
the Banyais of the Lambesi river.’ 

[Compare this with the custom referred to above, which 
exists among the Mordvins of Russia, of the giving by the 
bridegroom and his party of a fee to the bride’s parents 
before entering the latter’s house, as also with the Finnish 
custom, which has been mentioned supra, bribing the bride’s 
mother for the purpose of inducing her to go with the bride 
to the bridegroom’s house.] 

(E) In the folk ballads Nos. IX, X, XII and XIII, Gaurl 
is stated to be the Sun-god’s bride. This is very curious. 
For, in the Vedas, there is no mention of the Sun-deity’s 
having ever been married.® 

We have already seen that, in the Mataya Purana, 
Sarhgna and Chhaya are mentioned as being his wives. 

The lithic evidence also sets forth the fact that the Sun- 
god had five female attendants of whom two are represented 
in a stone image of Sfiryya which is no^v in the museum of the 
Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. It is numbered 

in the oflELcial catalogue of that museum. “ On each 

side of the main image are the figures of one male and two 
females, the extreme small female figures being in the archers’ 
posture shooting arrows from their bows respresenting UshS 
and Pratyusha. Of the other figures, the male ones represent 
respectively Pingala and Danda and the female ones may be 
the representatives of two of the well-known female attendants 


' Folk Lore of the Old Testament, by Sir J. G-. Frazer, 3 Vole, London, Macmillan 
& Oo.. Ltd., 1918, Vol. tl, pages 342-371. 

* Maodonell's Vedic Mythology^ pp. 30-32. 
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of the sUn-god, viz., Rajnl, Suvarnd, Subarchasa, Ghhdya, and 
Vikshubka." ‘ 

The question, therefore, arises : Why has Gaurl, who is. 
in Hindu mythology, the wife of Siva, been stated in the fore- 
going folk songs to be the Sun-god’s wife ? The answer to this 
query is not far to seek. For we are inclined to think that, 
in these folk songs, the name of the wife of the well-known 
and popular deity Siva has been assigned to the Sun-god’s 
wife simply for the purpose of reviving by this means, the 
waning popularity of the cult of the solar deity. 

It is well known that Suryya or the Sun-god holds a very 
high place among the Nature-gods. The question, therefore, 
arises: Does his spouse Gauri also represent a Nature- 
goddess ? 

In order to answer this question, we shall have to 
examine the mythology of the savages about the Sun-god. 
The savages look upon the Sun and the Moon as husband and 
wife. The Algonkin Indians of North America believe that 
the Moon is a woman and that her eclipse is caused by her 
holding her son in her arms, thereby preventing men from 
seeing the light of her face. They further believe that the 
Sun is her husband and that he is eclipsed because he holds 
their son Justin front of himself. Among the ancient Peru- 
vians, the Sun was named Yuti and the Moon Quilla, and 
that they were brother and sister — father and mother of the 
Incas.* We are, therefore, inclined to infer that Gaurl may 
represent the Moon. It is for this reason that, in line 8 of 
the folk song No. X, she is called ChandramukhI or “ the 
Moon«faced one.” 


‘ A Catalogue of the Archaeological Belies in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
SecHty^ Bafshahi, Published by the Varendra Research Society, RSjshahi, 1919, p. 23. 

» In Introduction to Folk Lore, by M. R. Cox, London, David Nutt, 1897, page 
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SECTION V. 
Appkndix. 
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WTWT W Tnft I 
?:Tft ST# II 

m g^-tn^l3sn^ ii 

Translation I. 

Description of the Sun- God’s Beauty and of the Scene 
at (the time of) Sis Rising. 

1. “ What colours are assumed by the Sun-god at (the 
time of) his rising ? ” 

2. “ The Sun-god assumes a flame-colour at (the time 
of) his rising.” 

3. “What colours are assumed by the Sun-god at (the 
time of) his rising ?” 

4). “ The Sun-god assumes a bLood-red colour at (the 

time of) his rising.” 

6. “ What colours are assumed by the Sun-god at (the 

time of) his rising ?” 

6. “ The Sun-god assumes a (green) colour (like that) 

of the betel-leaf at (the time of) his rising.” 

7 and 8. “ 0 Sun-god ! rise in the east (lit. the place 

of rising), (and) shine upon (lit., touch) the corner of (the 
thatch of) the Brahmap,a’8 hut (lit,, house).” 

9 and 10. “ The BrShmana’s mother is (a) very clever 

(lady and) supplies the Sun- god, every morning, with the 
sacred BrShmapical thread (for his wearing).” 

11 and 12. “ 0 Sun-god ! rise in the east (lit., place of 

rising), (and) shine upon (lit., touch) the corner of (the 
thatch of) the hut of the manufacturer of bell-metal 
utensils.” 

13 and 14. “ The mother of th« manufacturer of bell- 
metal utensils is (a) very clever (woman), (and) supplies 
(the Sun-god), every morning, with the paraphernalia (for 
the performance) of worship.” 
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15 and 16. “ O Sun-god ! rise in the east {lit., 

place of rising), (and) shine upon {lit., touch) the corner of 
(the thatch of) the florist’s hut {lit., house).” 

17 and 18. “ The florist’s mother is (a) very clever (wo- 

man), (and) supplies (the Sun-god), every morning, with 
flowers.” 

19 and 20. “O Sun-god ! rise in the east {lit., place of 
rising), (and) shine upon {lit., touch) the corner of (the 
thatch of) the Sage’s hut {lit., house).” 

21 and 22. “ The Sage’s mother is (a) very clever (lady) 

(and) supplies (the Sun-god), every morning, with (the para- 
phernalia for the performance of) the evening-worship.” 

23 and 24. “ O Sun-god ! rise in the east {lit., place of 

rising), (and) shine upon {lit., touch) the corner of (the 
thatch of) the oil-presser’s hut {lit., house).” 

26 and 26. “ The oil-piesser’s mother is (a) very short- 

tempered (woman), (and), when the angry mood is on her, 
takes her stand (upon a high place), (and) pours down water 
(in order to give vent to her anger).” 

27 and 28. “ (O oil-presser’s mother 1) pour, pour out 

the water for washing the mouth with, (so that), with the 
same (water), the Sun-god may wash (his) mouth.” 


I 

m »?T TlW iitmK N 

m ^ *n ^ r 

»n m ^ ^ « 
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Translation II. 

The Sun- god' 8 Awakening from Sleeps. 

1. “ O Kadam-tree (Anthooephalus Cadamba) which 
grows to the north ! go to the south.” 

2. “ O Sun-god ! rise from the bed {lit., raise the body). 
Thy mother is calling (thee).” 

3. “ There is a bowl containing sandal- wood paste near 
(thy) head ; (and drops of sandal-wood paste) are getting 
sprinkled upon (thy) breast.” 

4. “ O Sun-god I rise from the bed {lit., raise the body); 
rise from the bed (raise the body). Thy mother is calling 
(thee).” 

5. “ (Though) the gong is being struck, (though) the 
cymbals are being sounded, still the sleep of the Sun-god is 
not getting broken.” 

6. “ O Sun-god ! rise from the bed {lit., raise the body) ; 
rise from the bed {lit., raise the body). Thy mother is 
calling (thee).” 


I 
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Translation III. 

Description of the Sun-God's Bathing. 

1 aud 2. “O boy Sun-god, there is a golden bowl con- 
taining agallochum (and) sandal-wood paste. There is a 
silver bowl containing oil. (Anoint thyself with the oil and) 
bathe. (Then anoint thyself with agallochum and sandal- 
wood paste).” 

3 and 4. “ O boy Sun-god ! bathe. O Sun-god ! stoop 

down (and) take a dip in tank (which is full) of milk.” 

6 and 0. “ 0 boy Sun-god ! bathe. (But, the crow flew 

away with the bowl of oil ; (and) the napkin was carried off 
by the stream.” 

7 and 8. “ O boy Sun-god! bathe (Accordingly, the Sun- 
god bathed). After taking a dip (in the tank), the Sun-god 
rose out (of the water) (and looked as beautiful as) a flower of 
the dhulura-'^Xa.rxt [Datura stramonium).’'’ 


^T*T 2|iltT II 

Tkanslation IV. 

[The story about) the Sun- God's Dhoti and J^apkin. 

1. “ The boy Sun-god bathed. But where did (he) get 
(his) dhoti (and) napkin from ? ’ 

2. “ A weaver’s son lives in heaven. It is he who 
supplied the Sun-god with (his) dhoti (and) napkin.” 

24. 
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3. “ The boy Sun-god bathed. But where did he {lit., 
you) get (the paraphernalia for) the evening-worship?” 

4. “ A sage’s son lives in heaven. It is he who 
suppplied the Sun-god with (the paraphernalia for) the even- 
ing-worship.” 

5. “ O! the boy Sun-god bathed.” 

I 
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Tr.^nslation V. 

The TVorship of the Sun- Ood. 

1, “(The worshippers of the Sun-god say): ‘ 0 Sun-god ! 
receive worship (from us ) ; receive worship (from us)’.” 
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2, 3, 4 and 6. “ (The Sun-god replies) ; ‘ (If you offer 

me) maunds (and) maunda of unboiled rice, (I) may sit down 
to receive worship (from you). (If you offer me) a whole 
bunch of (ripe) plantains, (I) may sit down to receive wor- 
ship (from you). (If you offer me) one seer of incense, (I) 
may sit down to receive worship (from you). (If you offer 
me), a basketful of flowers, (I) may sit down to receive wor- 
ship (from you)’.” 

6. “ (Accordingly, the worshippers placed), on the right 
side (of the place of worship), a basketful of flowers, (and), 
on the left side (thereof), an earthen pot full of flattened rice, 
fried paddy, and various other articles of food.” 

7. “The ofllciating priest conducts the worship (of the 
Sun-god), (and) prays for boons.” 

8 and 9. “A Brahmapa lady came, cut the (ripe) plantains 
into bits, (and) arranged in rows the receptacles containing 
the food-offerings (to the Sun-god).” 

10 and 11. “The Sun-god sat behind the earthen pitcher 
(which represented him at the worship), cast furtive glances 
(at the pSya-offerings), (and), (being delighted) with the 
fragrant fumes of the white incense, came forward {lit., sat 
down) to partake of the pSya-offerings.” 

12. “ (The worshippers ask) : ‘ Having received {lit,, 

partaken of) the worship, what did the boy Sun-god eat ? ’ ” 

13. “ (They receive the following reply) : ‘ (The Sun- 

god partook ofj the fresh and curddled milk (obtained) from 
the agriculturists’ dairies {lit., houses), (and) the clarified 
butter (obtained) from the milkmen’s dairies {lit., houses).’ ” 

14. “ Having received the worship (from his worshippers), 
the boy Sun-god looked all around (him).” 

15. “(The worshippers further ask) : ‘ After having 

partaken of the food-offerings, what masticatories did the 
boy Sun-god chew {lit., what did he purify his mouth with)?’ ” 

16. “(They receive the following reply) : ‘ (The Sun- 

god chewed) the betel-leaves (and) areca-nuts (obtained) from 
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the shop'(/?7., house) of the dealer in betel-leaves, (and also) 
the black myrobolams (obtained) from the trees ( Termimlia 
chehula) (in the neighbouring gardens).’ ” 
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Translation VI. 

The Sun-God's Journey and Crossing of the river. 

1. “ O boatman ! row me across the river,” 

2. “ The Sun-god is starting on (his) journey (and holds) 
a golden pot before him.” 

3. “There are (the Sun-god's) men and followers on all 
sides. In the midst of them, Hari {i.e., the Sun-god) is dancing.” 

4 and 5. “The god Siva {i.e., the Sun-god), adorned with 
flowers of the dhutura-Tg\ar\t {Datura stramonium) in (his) 
two ears, has started on his journey, (and), accompained by 
sixteen hundred milk-maids, is going to Mathura.” 

6. “ Reaching the bank of the river, the Sun-god called 
out repeatedly (to the hoatraan, asking the latter to row him 
and his companions across the river).” 

7. “ The boatman Bisai (or Visvakarma) replied : ‘ Pay 
(me) the hire for rowing you all across the river.’ ” 

8 and 9. “The Sun-god sat, like a mountain-peak, in the 
boat which is made of the wood of the bael-irec {^^gle- 
marmelos) and the deck of which is supported on two cross 
beams.” 

10 and 11. “The Sun-god sat, like the full moon, in the 
boat w'hich is made of sandal-wood from fore to aft.” 

12. “When he reached the middle of the river (the boat- 
man) Bi^ii caused the boat to heel over on one side.” 

13. “ (Thereupon the Sun-god exclaimed) : ‘ I (now) 
understand fully that (the boatman) Bis'ai is a daring robber 
{lit., a daooit who commits daooity by mid-day).’ ” 

14. “(Saying this), the Sun-god left the boat (and) 
stepped on to the river-bank.” 

15. “(Just at this time), (the boatman) Bisai, all of a 
sudden, found a goodly quantity of gold (which was the boat- 
hire due to him).” 

16 and 17. “Having reached the river-bank {lit., having 
crossed the river), the Sun-god looked all round him and 
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went in the direction in which he heard that hymns in his 
own praise were being chanted.” 

18 and 19. ” When the Sun-god {lit., the god Siva) 

arrived (there), there was a great commotion (all over the 
country-side). Some (of the country people) played upon 
tom-toms and drums ; (and) some (of them) played upon 
kettle-drums (in order to express their feelings of joy at the 
Sun-god’s arrival among them).” 

20 and 21. “ (Some of the country people said) : ‘ If we 

had known (from before) that the Sun-god would come to 
our country {lit., houses), (we) would have sprinkled sandal- 
wood paste upon every {lit., all) house (therein).’ ” 

22. “ When the Sun-god {lit., the god Siva) arrived 
(there) there was a great commotion (all over the country 
side).” 

23. “ Having rigged up an awning underneath a Kadam- 
tree {Anthocephalus cadamba), the Sun-god and his compa- 
nions {lit., they) stayed (there).” 
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Translation VII. 

{The Story about) the Sun- God's Desire to get Married. 

I and 2. “ Seeing that, on the other bank (of the river), 

two Brahmai^a girls were spreading out (their saris to dry 
in the sun), the Sun-god (felt a desire to marry and) went 
about from house to house (in quest of a bride).” 

3 and 4. “ (iVddressing the Sun-god’s mother, his wor- 

shippers say) : ‘ O Sun- god’s mother ! your (son) — the Sun- 
god — has attained to puberty {lit., bas become big enough). 
(You) should (therefore), get (him) married.’ ” 

6 and 6. “ Seeing that, on the other bank (of the river), 

two Brahmana girls ware sunning (their) hair {lit., spreading 
out their hair), the Sun-god (felt a desire to marry and) went 
about from one country to another country (in quest of a 
bride).” 

7 and 8. “ (Addressing the Sun-god’s mother, his wor- 

shippers say) ; ‘ 0 Sun-god’s mother ! your (son)— the Sun- 
god — has attained to puberty {lit., has become big enough). 
(You) should, (therefore), get (him; married.’ ” 

9 and 10. “ Seeing that, on the other bank (of the river), 

two Brahmana girls (were going about) with anklets on 
(their) feet, the Sun-god expressed a desire to marry.” 

II and 12. “ (Addressing the Sun-god’s mother, his wor- 

shippers say): ‘0 Sun-god’s mother! your (son) — the Sun- 
god — has attained to puberty {lit., has become big enough). 
(You) sliould, (therefore), get (him) married.’ ” 

I 

ii 
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Translation VI 1 1. 

(The Story about) the Go-between's Arrival (with Infor- 
mation about the Would-be Bride). 

1. “ The head of the go-betweens (who negotiate the 
preliminaries of marriage), went (inquest of a suitable bride).” 

2. “(The would-be bride’s people ask): ‘ O go-bet we«n ! 
where have (you) come from ? What’s your name ? ’ ” 

3. “And (the go-between replies) : ‘ (!) have come from 
heaven to this earth [lit., (and) placed (my) feet upon the 
earth] (in quest of a suitable bride), (as) the Sun-god’s 
marriage will take place on the ensuing Friday.’ ” 

5. “(When the go-between returned after seeing the 
bride, the Sun-god’s mother asks him) : ‘ 0 Sir go-between ! 
what have (you) seen ? What have (you) heard ?’ ” 

6 and 7. “(The go-between replies): ‘(O Sun-god’s 
mother!) (1) have seen (the bride’s) hands, (I) have seen (the 
bride’s) feet, (I) have seen (the bride’s) long hair, (I) have 
(also) seen, by lamp-light, the bride’s moon-like face.’ ” 

^ ^ m I 
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Translation IX. 

An Account of the Purchase of the Articles PLequired for 
the Sun- God’s Marriage with Gaurl. 

1. “ A handsorae-looking Baniya’s son is going through 
the town.” 

2. “ Gauri’s mother is purchasing sandal-wood for the 
marriage of the Sun-god with Gaurl.” 

3. “ A handsome-looking Baniya’s son is going through 
the town.” 

4). “ Gauri’s mother is purchasing the crown for the mar- 

riage of the Sun-god with Gaurl.” 

5. “ A handsome-looking weaver’s son is going through 
the town.” 

6. “ Gauri’s mother is purchasing the cloth for the mar- 
riage of the Sun-god with Gaurl.” 

7 and 8. ” (Gauri’s) mother has invited (lit,, instructed) 

all (sorts and conditions of people) to come, walk about, and 
see Gauri’s marriage.” 

9. ” Gaurl should make obeisance at the feet of her hus- 

band (the Sun-god).” 
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^g?qk ^ sn^ h 

Translation X. 

A Description of the Sun- God’s Marriage. 

1. “ The mango-tree bears clusters of fruits. The tama- 
rind-tree bears the curved pads of tamarind.” 

2. “ The boy Sun-god is marrying for the sake of the 
dowry which is being given by Gauri’s mother in the shape 
of bagfuls of coins.” 

3. “ A small cocoanut-tree bears bunches of cocoanuts.” 

4. “ (While) the Sun-god is marrying, a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is burning.” 

5. ‘‘A small plantain-tree bears a bunch of sweet plan- 
tains {lit., is flowing with honey).” 

6. “The boy Sun-god is marrying a very beautiful bride.” 

7 and 8. “ 0 lady-friends 1 let us go and see the boy 

Sun-god’s marriage with the bride whose name is Ohandra- 
mukhi {i.e., ‘ the Moon-faced one ’).” 

9 and 10. “ (I) shall ceremonially cook the rice, which 

cooked rice is known by the name of Darakutdr Bhat ’ (and 
serve the same) upon a leaf of the plantain-tree (of the 
variety called Bamakala) which is growing under the eaves 
of the boy Sun-god’s house.” 

11 and 12. “0 lady-friends! let us go and see the boy 

Sun-god’s marriage with the bride whoso name is Chandra- 
mukhi {i.e., ‘ the Moon-faced one ’).” 

^ ii 

^ The Darakutar Bhdt is the rice which is ceremoniallj cooked with clarified batter 
bj one of the ladies of the bridegroom’s family. It is cooked in aa earthen pot placed 
upon three pieces of wood with foel made of straw, 
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^ #rrn: ^ ^5^ ?rni^ % h 
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Translation XI. 

A Description of the Preparations made by the Sun- God 
f ,r g^ing to His Pather -in-law's Place and of the Instructions 
given to Sim for Sis Behaviour at that Place. 

1, 2 and o. “There is no end of joy, (as) the Sun-god 
will visit his father-in-law’s place. (But) who will accom- 
pany (him)? His father, who has begun to dress himself 
(for this purpose), will accompany (him).” 

4, 6, 6 and 7. “(O Sun- god ! if you see on the way) 

a maternal uncle, accompanied by his sister’s son, ploughing 
a field, (you) should keep them on (your) left (as the omen 
is very auspicious), (and then) proceed (on your journey). 
You should, first of all, wipe with a cloth the prepared betel- 
leaves which will he offered (to you) by (your) wife’s sisters 
(and then) eat the same. (Your) mother-in-law has cooked 
rice in clarified butter, (as also) fish seasoned with chillis, and 
fish-houillon. (Your) wife’s brother’s wife will serve up this 
rice (and the curries) upon a golden dish. (You should, 
therefore, do ample justice to these viands).” 
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Translation XII. 

OauH's Visit to Her Father-in-Law's Place. 

1 and 2. “ (Addressing Gauri, her mother says:) ‘O 

Gaurl ! to-day go weeping (to your father-in-law’s place). 
O Gauri I to-morrow come laughing (from your father-in-law’s 
place).’ ” 

3 and 4. “ (While) Gauri’s mother is weeping, she tied 

up, in the hem of her sari, one thousand coins (which she 
has received as bride-price from the Sun-god).” 

6, 6, 7 and 8. “(Addressing Gauri, her mother again 
says : ) ‘ 0 Gauri ! go, bathe and take stale rice (which has 
been steeped overnight in water and has, therefore, become 
insipid and coarse), as also cooked ^awfi-fish which has be- 
come hard and flaky.’ ” 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 16. “ (Addressing a female 

Cuckoo-bird, Gauri’s mother says : ) ‘O female Cuckoo who, 
leaving a mango-tree, has built (her) nest in a sandal wood- 
tree ! people from the Sun-god’s place have come to fetch 
away my (child) Gauri. I do not know by what way the 
aforementioned people {lit., guests), have come. (I have, 
however,) accommodated (them) in the outer apartments of 
my house. These people {lit., guests) have come for the 
purpose of fetching away Gauri. Gauri is barely twelve 
years old and has not yet reached her thirteenth year. She 
is still so young that she cannot live without me {lit., the 
darling walks about and about and clings to tbe hem of her 
mother’s sari). (She is) neither like coins nor cowry-shells 
that (I) shall keep (her hidden) in receptacles. Gauri is 
born to be another man’s wife; (and accordingly, I) have 
given her away in marriage to that man.’ ” 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. “ (When the boat conveying 

Gauri and her escort crossed) half of the river, they were 
overtaken by a rain-storm ; and the whole atmosphere was 
made hazy by a mist. (When they reached) tbe middle of 
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the river, musical instruments were played upon (to announce 
Gaurl’s visit to her father-in-law’s place). The neighbours 
wept (at Gauri’s departure). Covering himself up with a 
napkin, Gauri’s father wept (at her departure). Taking the 
playthings (with them), Gauri’s brother wept (at her depart- 
ure). Gauri’s mother threw herself down upon the pave- 
ment (and) wept (at her departure).” 

23. “ (Thereupon, addressing her parents, Gaurl asks:) 

‘ 0 (ray) dear father ! O (my) dear mother ! do you want to 
keep me (with you) ?’ ” 

24». “(Gauri’s parents reply :) ‘ (We) have taken the bride- 
price (from your husband) in the presence of the whole assemb- 
ly of guests, flow can (we, then) keep you (with us)?’ ” 

25 and 26. “ (Then, addressing her servant, Gauri’s 

mother says: ) ‘Go out and fetch a leaf of the plantain-tree 
(of the Bamakald variety) which is growing at (the place 
named) Uttara flat, (as t want to serve up), on that leaf, the 
ceremonially-cooked rice called “ Ndioreri Bhdt ” * for Gauri 
to eat.’ ” 

27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32. “ (Thereafter, addressing the 

boat-man, Gauri says : ) ‘ The boat is ricketty ; the seats 
(thereof) are made of the wood of the maddr-tree ; (and) the 
water is pouring into it (through the leaks thereof). 0 
brother boatman ! row the boat slowly (so that I) may listen 
to (my) mother’s wailing.’ ” 

“The boat is ricketty ; the seats (thereof) are made of 
the wood of the rndddr-tree ; (and) the water is pouring into 
it (through the leaks thereof). 0 brother boatman I row the 
boat slowly (so that I) may listen to (my) brothers’ wailing.” 

“The boat is ricketty ; the seats (thereof) are made of 
the wood of the rndddr-tree ; (and) the water is pouring into 
it (through the leaks thereof). 0 brother boatman ! row the 
boat slowly (so that I) may listen to (my) sisters’ wailing.” 

' The cooked lice (i.e., the meal), which is eaten by women at their kinsmen’s places, 
is called the “ Naioreri BhaiJ* 
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Translation XIII. 

The Sun- Ood's resolve to supply GauH's wants. 

[ The San-God’s resolves and Gauri’s replies thereto ] 

1. (Gaurl says :) “ O Sun-god ! I shall go to your country. 
(But I) shall feel the want of sdHs {lit., cloth).” 

2. (The Sun-god replies : ) “ (0 Gaurl) I I shall cause 
weavers to open shops {lit., to settle) in every town. (They 
will supply you with saries).” 

3. (Gaurl says : ) “ O Sun-god ! I shall go to your 
country. (But I) shall feel the want of shell-bracelets.” 
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4. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (O Gauri I) I shall cause 
makers of shell-bracelets to open shops in every town. (They 
will supply you with shell-bracelets).” 

5. (Gauri says :) “ 0 Sun-god ! I shall go to your coun- 
try. (But I) shall feel the want of vermilion (to streak the 
parting of my hair with).” 

6. (The Sun-god replies:) “(0 Gauri I) I shall cause 

sellers of vermilion tradesmen) to open shops in every 

town. (They will supply you with vermilion).” 

7. (Gauri says:) “0 Sun-god! I shall go to your coun- 
try. (But I) shall feel the want of oil.” 

8. (The Sun-god replies:) “(O Gauri!) I shall cause 
oil-vendors to open shops in every town. (They will supply 
you with oil).” 

9. (Gauri says :) “ O Sun-god! I shall go to your coun- 
try. (But I) shall feel the want of rice.” 

10. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (0 Gauri !) I shall cause 
agriculturists to open shops in every town. (They will 
supply you with rice).” 

11. (Gauri asks :) “ O Sun-god ! I shall go to your 

country. (But) whom shall (I) call (my) mother?” 

12. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (O Gauri ! )(you) should 
call my mother as (your) mother.” 

13. (Gauri asks :) “ 0 Sun-god ! I shall go to your 
country. (But) whom shall (I) call (my) father ? ” 

14. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (O Gauri ! ) (you) should 
call my father as (your) father.” 

15. (Gauri asks :) ” O Sun-god ! I shall go to your 
country. (But) whom shall (I) call (ray) brother ?” 

16. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (O Gauri ! ) (you) should 
call my brother as (your) brother.” 

17. (Gauri asks:) “O Sun-god 1 I shall go to your 
country. (But) whom shall (I) call (my) sister ?” 

18. (The Sun-god replies :) “ (0 Gauri (you) should 
call my Mster as (your) sister.” 
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BY 

Kshitish Chandra Sarkar.. 

It' is with great interest that we read the Anthropological 
works of Savants dealing with the study of Phenomenal 
development and similarity of certain customs and traditions, 
prevalent in India with those of other countries of the world 
in the ages gone by. It is not that the study of customs and 
rituals of India would give us no food for thought, nay even 
a speculative interest in the minds of any ordinary thinking 
people. 

In the year 1921 while I was in Bihar, some time in 
October or so in the district of Manbhum on the day following 
the Dewali, I came to notice that a certain section of the 
community styling itself as Kurmi MahStos mainly agricul- 
turists and cowherds had arranged a piece of enclosure for 
exciting the number of bulls within it by a determined throw 
and to take off the hide moulded into the shape of an animal 
on introducing a lot of straw within its hold. When the 
bulls were sufficiently excited they were taken away by their 
individual owner from the enclosure to be smeared with oil 
and red-ochre on the horns and taken home. Beatitig of 
drums is kept up to heighten the effects of excitements 
in the tendencies of the animals. 

The above aff^>.ir made me more circumspect to watch a 
hitherto neglected incident in some other districts in Bihar. 
Here however iiistead of the above contrivance of presenting a 
stuffed hide, a living boar of a good size and good height is 

• the AUiIndift .OrienUl Oonforonoe. 
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set on against the number of bulls within the enclosure. 
The bull that is able to strike down the boar is considered 
as the prize and worshipped by the owner after the manner 
indicated in the customs of Manbhum district. This custom 
prevails amongst the MshSto section, BSori and Bagdi classes 
generally in the Manbhum and Goalas or milkman class in 
other districts of Bihar who observe the function on the same 
particular day of the year. 

In Bengal again in the district of Rajshahi the same spirit 
of the custom prevalent in Bihar, the bull that puts the boar 
to rout and strikes it dead is highly appreciated, as its owner 
is made-elect the headman of the whole community to safe- 
guard its whole interest in relation to society, administration, 
religious solutions and questions of abnormality throughout 
the year. This custom prevails amongst the people known as 
Goalas or milkman class only. 

In the Manbhum district a similar festivity takes place 
with buffaloes also which is locally known as Ksra-khonta. A 
goodly number of buffaloes are tethered to their respective 
posts and are sported in the same manner as they do with 
the bulls. The sporting with the bulls are styled as Gai-darod 
and so it is known in the other districts of Bihar as well where 
it is held. In Bengal however in the district of Bajshahi it 
goes by the name of Goal-Lathi. 

In an isolated Indian state in Central India I came to 
understand that the day of Dasserah is ceremoniously observed 
by asking the citizens of the state to assemble together round 
a. hillock the Royal family coming with the full splendour of 
arms and guards either on horse-back or on elephants closely 
following the crowd to join the animal kept in the valley of 
the hillock noted above. The animal is a buffalo drunk with 
a special kind of liquor locally made. It is held up with its 
horns by a number of the Camel corps, for a member of the 
Royal family to strike the first blow on its neck with a sharp 
sword just to let the blood ooze out of its skin. The animal 
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is let loose and it tries to escape the agonies of the battle 
with the cavalry soldiers armed with lances. The result is 
that the buffalo is killed and is taken away by the GhSmSrs 
to feast upon the flesh. The idea of the festivity is mainly 
to ward off the superstitious fear of any coming ravage by an 
external foe. 

This custom has however been put a stop since the 
year 1916. 

The bull and boar fights prevalent here has been noticed 
to survive amongst the peoples lower in caste scale or some* 
times amongst the primitive tribes as in Chhota Nagpur. 
Is it possible that there is a definite ethnic connection 
between the peoples still practising the same here and those in 
Spain ? Is it a survival from times of the Proto*Mediterranean 
peoples here as it is an Iberian custom in Spain ? Anyway we 
are gradually coming to realise that even from stray custom 
it is very hard to insist on cultural or ethnic isolation of India. 




On the Silaris or Hiralis of 
Eastern Bengal. 

BY 

Saratchandra Mitra, M.A., B.L., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 

In the Bengali monthly magazine iSUu~Sdthl for Falguna 
1329 B.S. (February-March 1923 A.D.), there has appeared 
a poem entitled : “ Palll Chhelera JBdramd^- Falguna ” which 
describes the various sights and sounds to be seen and heard 
in a village in rural Bengal during the Bengali month of 
Falguna which corresponds to the English months February- 
March. 

In this poem, the following passage occurs : — 

X I ^ qn?!?: ^?i i 

R I uw I 

^ I TO wt gra 

8 I “ ” mu UTR mat URT I 

K I mumr ^ ur, 

^ I faimu cnt aRt mu uIyur \ 

« I ftrgiTftu fwT ^ mt, 

c I TTUpr# fummiu i 

A I muT iBUTU ^ ^ ^ anuT, 

X o I urnR ^ att’ut tta:m mm i ‘ 

' Vide ^Uu-Sdthi for Falguna 1329 B.S. (published by the Afiutosha Library, 
No. .39-1. Colleire Street. Oaleutta), p. 658. 
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TRANSLATION. 

1. (Oh) ! how beautiful are the crops of the boro paddy 
now standing over (all) the low-lands. 

2. All the peasant-folk of Lower Bengal {lit., hhatl) 
keep looking towards the sky (in order to watch whether or 
not storm-clouds appear therein). 

3 and 4. In the evening, (now-a-days), all (the peasant- 
folk) irrigate (their fields of boro crops) with water baled out 
by means of the water-baskets {Kunda), (and, in order to 
stimulate themselves , for this work), cry out : “ Meniya 
hu're" (so loudly that) it deafens one’s ears by hearing the 
same. 

6 and 6. The hearts (of all these peasant folk) quake 
with fear on seeing (the appearance of) storm-clouds in 
the corners of the sky, (because they fear that these clouds 
may bring on) hail-storms which may destroy (all 
the standing) crops of boro paddy throughout (Lower) 
Bengal. 

7, 8 and 9. The SilaHs, toho, by means of their incanta- 
tions and charms, can avert the {occurrence of) hailstorms, 
blow {their) ho^'n-trumpets by the sides of the fields of {stand- 
ing) boro crops, {and) forbid {the passers-by) with umbrellas 
spread-out over their heads, to pass along the ridges of the 
boro-fields. 

10. The householders also forbid (the passers-by) with 
newly-washed clothes on, to pass (along the ridges of the said 
fields). 

Now, the question arises : Who are these Pilaris or 
Siralis ? 

Before proceeding to answer this question, I shall say 
something about the 6oro-paddy cultivated in Eastern and 
Lower Bengal. Now, this paddy is cultivated on a large scale 
in the low-lands of the eastern parts of the district ' of 
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Mymensingh and in the haoras'^ or the low-lying meadows 
of the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal. 

The seedlings of this kind of paddy are transplanted 
towards the end of the Bengali month of Pausha (December- 
January) and are harvested from the end of the month of 
Chaitra (March- April) to the middle of the month of Baisakha 
(April-May). In times of scarcity, this boro paddy is the 
peasant-folk’s main staff of life. 

Now, hail-storms are the principal enemy of the standing 
crops of 6oro-paddy. In some years, these crops, when ready 
for being harvested, are entirely destroyed by these visitations 
of nature. In Eastern and Lower Bengal, these hail-storms 
very frequently take place towards the end of the month of 
Falguna (February-Marcb). 

I shall now pass on to answer the question propounded 
above. 

The Pilaris or Hiralis, who save the peasantry from the 
ravages of the afore-described hail-storms, are recruited from 
the ranks of the Yugi ( 5^) and the Namasudra ( ) 

castes. They are active, strong and fearless. They learn 
magic and incantations from the professors of these branches 
of esoteric learning. While undergoing training at the hands 
of their teachers, the learners have to live very abstemiously. 
After the completion of the training-period, the students are 
subjected to an examination by the teachers. Sometimes, at 
the time of his death, the professor or ostada communicates 
all his knowledge to his student. 

' By the process of substituting an aspirate ha (15) for the sibilant fia (i() or sa 
the word haora ( [been derived from the word sagara ( ) thus : 

In the same way, the dialect-word hiyala ( ) meaning 

** a jachaV* has been derived from the Sanskrit word irigala ( 

Then again, by the same process, the word hirali meaning 

an averter of hail-itorms has been derived from the word iilari ( ) which 

is a synonym for the same functionary. 
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The Pilaris (hiralis) or “ the professional averters of hail- 
storms ” pray to and worship the goddess Cha^dl, the god 
Mahadeva and other deities. 

The mantras and incantations recited by them also 
embody a good deal of obscene abuse. 

By observing the natural signs and prognostics on the 
Sankranti or the last day of the Bengali month of Karttika 
(October-November) and, in some cases, on the first day of 
the month of Chaitra (March-April), they ascertain the 
characteristics of the storms, rains, and hail-storms which 
will take place during the ensuing year. 

They are forbidden to take any food and to sleep on 
the Sankranti-da,y of Karttika and the 1st day of Chaitra. 
Some Hiralis also do not speak with anybody on these days. 
They keep looking towards the sky with a steadfast gaze, 
all through the time on these days. 

They partake of food without any meat or fish ( ) 

in the months of Baisakha (April-May) and Karttika (October- 
November) and lead pure and holy lives. They also observe 
the same rules of abstinence from the 1st day of the Bengali 
month of Magha (January -February) to the Sarikranti or 
the last day of the month of Chaitra (March-April). 

As there is no other means of preserving the paddy-crops 
standing in the fields from destruction by the hail-storms, 
the peasant-folk, who own these crops, entrust the duty of 
saving them therefrom to the HirMls, each of whom keeps 
watch and ward over the particular field, allotted to him. 

As a sine qud non for the performance of his duty, each 
Hirali fasts on every new-moon day ( ) and full- 
moon day ( ) and prays to and worships the god of 

storms ( gxsFPC ), and, thereafter, breaks his fast by 
partaking of the food-offerings presented to his deityship. 
The expenses of his afore-mentioned religious observances 
have to be paid by the owner of the particulaif field over 
which he is keeping watch and ward. 
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The proprietor of the field also pays for the whole year’s 
livelihood of his Hirall. When the Soro-crops are safely 
harvested and stored up in the owner’s granary, the Hirall 
receives from the proprietor of the field his entire wages in 
the shape of paddy-crops. 

The chief weapon and implement of the Hiralls are (1) 
a long trident ( ) besmeared with vermilion, and (2) 

a horn or trumpet ( ) made of buffalo’s horn. This 

^nga or horn is worshipped with offerings of vermilion 
and oil. 

From the beginning of the month of Magha (January- 
February) till the time when the crops of sa^i-paddy are 
harvested and brought home, the Hiralls do not have their 
finger-nails pared and their hair shorn, do not use oil and 
do not partake of quids of betel-leaves and areca-nuts. At 
this time, they have to live the life of an ascetic ( 

On seeing clouds in the sky, the Hirall, after suspending 
the horn-trumpet from his shoulders and taking the trident 
in his right hand, goes to the 6oro-field. 

On those days, when heavy clouds gather in the sky, 
and there is a great likelihood of a hail-storm bursting, he, 
after stripping himself naked and tying up his hair in a 
top-knot, takes up the horn-trumpet in his hand. At the 
time of leaving his house, he besmears his forehead with 
vermilion. 

When the clouds of hail-storm come floating over the 
paddy-fields, he, after sticking his trident into the ground, 
blows through the horn-trumpet in quick succession. He 
recites the mantras loudly, and bawls out, at the top of his 
voice : “O Siva ! I seek thy protection. O mother Cha^4i ! 
I seek thy protection,” As the clouds float away onwards, 
he also removes his trisula to that place. In this way, by 
the power of his mantras, by blowing upon his horn- trumpet, 
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and by, the force of his trident, he wards off the threatening 
hail-storm from bursting over the &o?’0-field.' 

Sometimes, by incurring the wrath of the deity, the 
Rirail loses his power of averting hail-storms by means of 
incantations. 

It is further stated that four bones of a Hirall are buried 
in four corners of some particular field and that it never 
hails vpon this field. 

The Hirdli is also credited with the possession of the 
power of making a house proof against the liahtning-stroke. 
It is stated that he can do this by performing the under- 
mentioned rites : — 

At the south-west corner of the house of eve^y 

house-holder living within his jurisdiction, the Rirali digs 
a hole and sotos therein some mustard-seeds over which 
mantras have been recited. Thereafter, he touches the 
thatch of the house with his triiula and, thereby 

renders it proof against the lightning-stroke. 

He also advises every householder to plant, in the south- 
west corner of the house, a long trisula besmeared with 
vermilion. 

He also forbids passers-by to pass along the dlls or 
ridges of the fields containing standing ftow-crops, with 
newly-washed clothes on and with umbrellas spread out over 
their heads. It is stated that, if the prohibitions 
are not listened to, his incantations become fruitless and 
unavailing.^ 

The following points in the foregoing account of the 


^ The gentleman, who has communicated the foregoing information about the 
Hiralts, says that g&ntadasa Babaji alias TflrSkisora Ohaudhuri, M.A., B.L., who now 
resides at Brind/lbana, has, at page 75 of his ^ afiUfWT, written about the 

magical powers possessed by the Eiralts. 

® For the foregoing information about the SilSris or Hirftlis, am indebted to 
Srijut Puma Chandra Bhattfichftryya, a resident of village Masuyea, in the Kisorganj 
Sub-division in the district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal. 
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Silaria or Riralls of Eastern Bengal, require some detailed 
notice : — 

(1) The recruiting of the Silaria or Hiralla — “ the Hail- 
averter of Eastern Bengal ” — from the ranks of the Nama- 
6udraa or Noma Sudra and the Yugl castes. 

(2) The fact that the Hilarl has to fast on the new- 
moon and the full-moon days. 

(3) The fact that he is forbidden to take any food, to 
speak with anybody on the last day of the month of Karttika 
(October-November) and the first day of the month of Chaitra 
(March- April). 

(4) The fact that he has to partake of food without 
meat and fish and to lead a pure and holy life during the 
Bengali months of Baisakha (April-May), Karttika (October- 
November) and from the 1st of Magha (January-Eebruary) 
to the last day of Chaitra (March-April). 

(6) The fact that, from the beginning of the Bengali 
month of Magha (January-Eebruary) till the time of liarvest- 
ing the crops of the s«^i-paddy, he does not get his 
finger-nails and toe-nails pared, his hair clipped, does not 
use oil, does not partake of betel-leaves and areca-nuts, and 
has to live the life of an ascetic. 

(6) The fact that, on seeing, in the sky, a heavy cloud 
which is likely to burst into a hail-storm, he atripa himaelf 
naked, and ties up his hair in a top- knot. 

(7) The sowing by the Hlrall, of mustard-seeds in a 
hole in the south-western corner of a house, and the planting 
of a vermilion-besmeared trident close thereto, for the 
purpose of making the house proof against the lightning-stroke. 

(8) The worship, by the ffirall, of the god of storms 
on the new-moon and full-moon days. 

(9) The taboos against passers-by with newly washed 
clothes on and with umbrellas spread out over their heads, 
going along the ridges of the fields having crops of ftoro-paddy 
standing therein. 
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(ID) The questioa whether there exist, in any other 
part of India, “ averters of hail-storms ” similar to the 
Siralls of Eastern Bengal. 

(11) The “ Rain-doctors ” of Northern Bengal. 

I shall now take up, for discussion the point (1) 
mentioned supra, namely, the recruitment of the Silaris or 
Hiralls from the ranks of the Namasudra and the Yugl castes. 

From the Census of 1901, it has been found that the Nama- 
sQdra or the Chapidala is the largest caste in Eastern Bengal 
and, as its name signifies, stands very low in the social order. 
This caste is much sub-divided into a number of sub-castes, 
of which the eight principal ones are occupational, and never 
inter-dine and inter-marry with each other. 

The agricultural sub- caste of the Namasudras stands 
highest in the social rank of their community. While the 
next higher place in tbe social order is occupied by the 
boatmen section of the caste. 

No member of this caste, to whatever section he may 
belong, may catch fish, except for the sole purpose of supply- 
ing the needs of his own kitchen. 

The Namasudras or the Ohapdalas engage a particular 
class of degraded Brahmanas to act as their priests, and 
employ special barbers and washermen, who are their 
own caste-fellows to shave them and to wash their soiled 
clothes.^ 

Then again, the Census of 1901 has shown that the 
Jugis are a caste of coarse cotton- weavers living in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. They are believed to have derived their 
name, beyond the shadow of doubt, from some religious 
organisation of the lower castes, and to have migrated from 
some locality in the south-west. They have begun to wear 
the sacred thread en masse, and to put forward their claim 

^ Ethnography by Sir Athelstane Baine, Strassburg : Verlag Von Karl J. Trubner, 
1912, p. 52. 
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to wear it notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
local Brahraandom.^ 

But the afore-mentioned information gained from the 
Census of 1901 does not show that the members of the 
Namasildras and the Jugl castes of Eastern Bengal are, in 
any way, gifted with supernatural or magical powers which 
specially befit them to become Silaris or HirSlls, the averters 
of hail-storms. The gentleman, who has communicated to 
me the foregoing information about these Silaris, has not 
stated anything about the reason why they are recruited 
from the afore-mentioned two castes only. Under these 
circumstances, further researches will have to be made before 
any definite conclusion can be arrived at regarding this point. 

Then I shall pass on to the consideration of the afore- 
mentioned points (2), (3), (4) and (5), all of which deal with 
the imposition upon the Silari novice, when he is under 
training in the magical art of averting hail-storms, of certain 
taboos against partaking of particular kinds of food, against 
speaking with anybody else, and against having his hair 
clipped and his finger and toe-nails pared. These also deal with 
the imposition upon him of certain other restrictions which 
require him to fast wholly on certain days and to lead a pure 
and holy life during certain months of the Bengali calendar. 

The object of these taboos and restrictions is to enable the 
neophyte to endure hardships which would benefit him all the 
more effectively to be a successful practitioner of the magical 
art of averting hail-storms. 

With reference to this point. Miss 0. S. Burne says : “ The 
training consists normally, on the one hand, of enduring hard- 
ships, such as solitude, fasting, living on nauseous and 
unnatural food, till a condition of over-strained nervous excite- 
ment is produced. ” ^ 

' Op. citf p. 41. 

a The Bandhoolc of Folklore, by Miss C. S. Burne, New Edition, London ; Sidgwick 
and .Tackson. Ltd.i 1914, p. 135, 
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taboo against the neophyte Silari’s having his hair 
clipped off, is based on the idea that the hirsute growth of his 
head embodies his supernatural potency — the magical power 
which he has acquired for averting hailstorms — and that he 
will lose it if he would have it shorn off. This is paralleled by 
the case of the Biblical hero “ Samson ” whose strength lay in 
his hair and who lost it when his enemies shore off his hair 
when he lay fast asleep and was thus easily vanquished by the 
latter. 

Then again, the taboo against the Silari’s having his hair 
clipped off and his finger and toe-nails pared off, has its 
origin in the well-known idea which is current in the folk-lore 
of many races of people living in various parts of the world, 
namely, the belief that a witch can exercise her maleficent 
power over her victim or enemy by obtaining possession of the 
latter’s hair-clippings and nail-parings or any other parts of 
his body. For it is firmly believed that she can injure the 
latter by performing the rites of what Sir J. G. Frazer has 
very aptly termed “ Contagious Magic ” over these clippings of 
hair and parings of nail.' It is for this reason that Mr. 
(now Dr.) W. Crooke says that “hence the natives of India 
are very careful about the disposal of hair-cuttings and nail- 
parings : and it is only at shrines and sacred places of pil- 
grimage, where shaving is a religious duty, that such things 
are left lying on the ground. The sanctity of the place is 
regarded as a protective against sorcery ; but some extra 
careful people take precautions to consign their hair-clippings 
to running water. ” ^ 

Though, according to Miss C. S. Burne, the object of the 
taboo against the Silari’s speaking with anybody else is to 
accustom him to the hardship of solitude, I am of opinion that 

* Magic and Fetishism, hy A. 0. Haddon, London, Constable & Co., Ltd., 1910, 
P-8- V ’ ’ ’ 

> An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, by W 
Crooke, B.A., Allahabad, 1894, p. 362. 
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some other motive, which I shall describe presently, also lies 
at the root thereof. 

I have already shown elsewhere * that, in different 
parts of Northern India, various agricultural ceremonies are 
performed by the celebrants thereof either without the latter's 
speaking, or in profound secrecy and that this taboo against 
spefikiug is based on the belief that, if any talking is done or 
even if an ejaculation of any kind whatever, is uttered, ill-luck 
would overtake the celebrants of the ceremonies, for evil 
spirits would come and deprive the corn of its substance and 
nutritive properties. 

I, therefore, think that the Silari novice is forbidden to 
speak with others on certain days, because it is believed that, 
if he will infringe this prohibition, ill-luck will overtake him 
and that evil spirits will deprive him of the magical power he 
has acquired for averting hail-storms. 

Then I come to the point (6), mentioned supra, which 
deals with the incident of the iSilari's stripping himself naked 
on seeing, in the sky, a heavy cloud which is likely to burst 
into a hail-storm. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Sildri strips himself 
naked for the purpose of frightening or driving away the 
malignant godlings or demons of hailstorms and of drought, for 
these maliciously-disposed divinities and spirits, who inflict 
bad weather upon humanity, “ dread indecency or rather the 
male and female principles.” * 

It would further appear that, for the purpose of driving 
or frightening away the malignant godling or demon which 
produces drought, womenfolk, in various parts of the world, 
have recourse to the nudity-spell or the device of stripping 


' Tide my paper “On .Secrecj/ and Silence in North Indian Agricultural Ceremonies'* 
in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. XIII, 
1917, from over-footnote, pp. 27-42. 

* Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 40. 
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themselves n"ked at the time of performing the prescribed 
rites. Take, for instance, Servia where in seasons of drought, 
a girl is stripped naked and, then, draped with flowers : she 
dances at every house of which the materfamilias comes out 
and pours upon her a jar of water, while her companions sing 
rain-songs.' (This is an instance of what Dr. Him has aptly 
termed “Homeopathic Magic” or the primitive belief that, 
“ as like produces like, so a result can be attained by imitat- 
ing it. ” ® 

Then again, during the famine which took place in the 
district of Gorakhpur in the U nited Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in 1873-1874, of women, at night-time, stripped 

themselves naked, went out of their homes, and, taking 
ploughs with them, dragged the same across their fields for 
frightening away the demon or the malignant godling of 
drought, though Mr. (now Dr.) W. Crooke says that this rite 
was performed by way of making a piteous appeal for rain 
to the rain-god. In any case, the male members of the 
community kept themselves inside their houses in order that 
they might not catch glimpses of the naked women, for it was 
firmly believed that, if they would do so, the charm would 
lose its efficacy.® 

The performance of a similar nudity-spell, on the occa- 
sion of a long-standing drought, has been recorded from 
Chpn&r in the district of Mirzapur in the U.P. There, in the 
night of the 24th July, 1892, three women from a cultivator’s 
family stripped themselves stark-naked, all male-folk having 
been excluded from that place from beforehand. Then two 
of the three nude women were yoked like oxen to a plough ; 
while the third held the handle of the plough with her hands. 
Thereafter they began to imitate the action of ploughing. 

‘ 89. 

* Hadden’s Magic and Fetishism (Ed. 1910), p- 16. 

® Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern Indi 
(Allahabad Ed. of 1894), p. 41. 
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The woman, who held the plough-handle in her hand, then 
shouted out a piteous appeal to the Earth-Mother for grain, 
water and chaff. Thereupon the landlord and the village- 
accountant came forward and placed some grains, water and 
chaff upon that field, which having been done, the women 
dressed themselves and returned to their respective homes.* 

Whenever a drought occurs in northern Bengal, the 
women-folk of the llajbansis or Koghs, a tribe resident in that 
part of Bengal, strip themselves stark naked and, in that state 
of nudity, dance before the image of their Rain-god HutwmDeva 
for the purpose of frightening him into sending down rain. 
One such rain-dance, performed by the Rajbansi women, was 
recently witnessed by a European gentleman who is employed 
in one of the tea-gardens in Northern Bengal. This gentle- 
man, who has concealed his identity under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Claudius,’ has placed on record the following account 
of this rain-dance and has published the same in the pages 
of The Englishman, one of the leading daily newspapers of 
Calcutta : — 

“ The evening sun had dropped behind the sal forest. 
I pulled out my watch, beckoned to Reginald, and together 
we went home. ‘ Thank goodness ! the day’s work is over ; 
if this heat lasts, I intend to sleep out in the porch, it will 
be cooler.’ Calling the boy, I gave the order for the beds 
to be placed in the porch after dinner. We sipped our tea 
and talked of the day’s work. After dinner, we waited till 
nine to turn in. A pleasant breeze had sprung up and the 
porch was cooler. Eor days, to the south-west the sky had 
clouded and the dark clouds were every now and then 
illuminated by flashes of summer lightning. We had watched 
and hoped ; but nothing came of it ; and the mornings 
dawned as hot as ever. We looked upon the lightning as an 
everyday occurrence and gave it no further thought. The 
bearer came up, placed the water carafes on the tables near 

* Op, citf p. 48. 
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our bed« and stood in silence to say good night, t turned 
and asked him : ‘ Any rain, Etwa ?’ 

‘ No, sahib, but there may be in the night, for to-night 
the BajbansU pray to Sutum Deb, and it generally rains.’ 
‘ Prays to Hutum Deb ? ’ I asked with a frown ; ‘ who is 
Hutum Deb and where do they pray ? ’ 

‘ They make Rut'cm Deb of clay, plastered with cow- 
dung ; and, taking it out to the fields, they dance round it. 
The sahibs will not be allowed to witness the dance because 
no men are allowed. It is the woman's prayer for rain, and 
they domce naked' 

‘ The devil they do, Etwa, but where is the nautch 
to-night ? ’ ‘ Behind the sal trees, huzur, and at eleven 
o’clock.’ 


Torchlight Dancing. 

At ten-thirty, I woke Reginald and quietly whispered : 
‘ jSntim Deb.' The moon was at the full. Selecting a pair 
of stout sticks and seeing that our revolvers are loaded, we 
crept quietly downstairs, slipped past the servants’ lines and 
were soon lost in the heart of the sal forest. As we followed 
the footpath to the south, on the either side, we could hear 
the rustle of the jungle and the noise of the parting under- 
growth as animals scurried away on hearing our footsteps. 
As silently as possible, we got to the edge of the forest and 
saw several torches being carried towards us. In the centre 
of the group of women, as they approached nearer, we could 
make out a cone of mud decorated with vermilion being carried 
by an old woman. The procession approached to within fifty 
feet of where we were standing concealed, and Sutum Deb, 
for such the cone of mud was, was carefully deposited in the 
middle of a fallow field. All torches were extinguished, the 
women took their places forming a circle by holding one 
another’s hands. At a word of command from the' old woman 
who had carried Sutum Deb, a plaintive soft chant rose in 
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the air, while the singers glided round the figure keeping 
time to the music. The volume of song increeised as did the 
dance, and soon the air was rent with a wail with the words 
‘ Sutum Deh ’ coming to us every now and then. The dance 
went on for a time and ceased as the old woman raised her 
hands. There was dead silence ; and, at a word, every hand 
went up to the breast ; before we could realize it, every woman 
was stark naked with her clothes lying alongside her. Another 
command and the dance was resumed, each dancer making 
gestures at the lump of clay. The moon shone down on their 
naked, oiled bodies ; and faster and faster they danced round 
the idol. The perspiration streamed down as the frenzy of the 
dance seized them. Every now and then, at the top of their 
voices, they cursed and swore at Hutum Deb, and, then, as if to 
propitiate him, burst into song promising the god anything, if 
only he would send rain. The songs to the god of rain continued 
till, one by one, the dancers fell exhausted. When the last 
dancer sat down, they waited awhile ; when, again, at a word 
from the old woman, they donned their discarded clothes, 
lighted the torches and went back to their dwellings. 

We took the direction to the east by a footpath that led 
to the P.W.D. road and got home without any molestation 
from the Bdjbansls, who were on guard on the road to see 
that no one interfered with the rites or tried to watch the 
rain-dance. They themselves stood at a respectable distance, 
far enough to prevent other eyes from peering. 

We got home and turned in. It had been a strange 
experience. Few Europeans had ever witnessed the dance. 
Stranger still, at about three o’clock we woke with the drops 
of rain beating on our faces. We pulled our stretchers out 
of the wet. ‘ Good old Hutum Deb* murmured Reginald 
as his weary eyes closed in a sounder sleep.” ^ 

Then I pass on to the consideration of the 7th point 

^ Vide the article “ The WorshiTp of Hutum Deh** iu (the Calcutta daily) Englishman 
of Thursday, the 19th July, 1923, 
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which relates to the incident of sowing mustard seeds in the 
south-western corner of a house, and to that of pegging down 
a vermilion-besmeared trident close to the mustard-sown spot 
for the purpose of rendering that house proof against the 
lightning stroke. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the ^ilari or the HirSll 
sows the mustard-seeds in the south-western corner of the 
house, because the malignant godling of storms, who hurls 
the lightning -stroke against men, beasts, trees and houses, 
is very much afraid of mustard-seeds and will not, on any 
account, approach localities which have been sown with these 
seeds. On account of this belief that ghosts, demons and 
other evil spirits have a lively dread of the mustard-seed, it 
is extensively used in exorcism-ceremonies throughout India. 
The practice of using mmtard-seeds in exorcism and other 
magical rites, is of great antiquity, for it is mentioned in the 
Atharoa-veda} In the Panjab, it is believed that the ghosts and 
spooks of deceased persons cannot pass over ground which has 
been sown with mustard. For this reason, mustard-seeds are 
scattered about the halting-places when a corpse is taken 
for the purpose of burial to the grave-yard so that the ghosts 
of the deceased may not retrace its steps homew'ards.^ 

I am furthermore inclined to think that the charmed 
trident is planted near the south-western corner of the house 
for the sole purpose of holding out to the afore-mentioned 
godling of storms, the threat that, if he would have the 
audacity to hurl his lightning-stroke against that house, his 
godlingship would be pierced by that sharp-pronged weapon. 

Compare the afore- mentioned rite for rendering a house 
proof against the lightning with the belief, which is common 
to the folklore of many countries, in the property possessed 


^ See the article entitled ** Mustard in Magic and Religion ** pnhliBhod in ** Man-in' 
India ” (Ranchi), Vol. VI, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 160 and 161. 

* See my article on “ Some Bihari Mantrams or Incantations ** in The Journal of the 
A.nthropological Society of Bombay, Vol, IX, pp. 603-604. 
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by certain trees and plants for repelling lightning. In 
France and Germany, the house-leek is allowed to grow on 
house-roofs for this purpose. In Spain, sprigs of the yew- 
tree are hung up from the balconies of houses with the 
like intent. In England, bits of the hawthorn- tree gathered 
on Ascension Day are used as a protection against the light- 
ning.' In Lower Bengal, the spurgeworts Tekiita Sij 
{Euphorbia antiquorum) and the Manasa iSij (E. neriifolia) 
are believed to possess the power of repelling lightning. It is 
for this reason that pots containing these plants growing 
therein are placed on the terraces of houses in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood for the purpose of rendering the said 
houses proof against the lightning-stroke. Also compare 
with the Japanese belief that the groves of mulberry-trees 
are never struck by lightning. It is, for this reason, that, 
whenever a thunderstorm bursts over a locality, the people 
living therein bawl out the word “ Kuwabara ” ^ (or “ mulberry- 
plantation ”) under the belief that the God of Thunder and 
Lightning will be led to think that a grove of those trees is 
near at hand and will not, therefore, approach that place. 
It is, by the adoption of this devise, that the Japanese ward 
off the lightning-stroke from their dwelling-places.® 

Then I come to the 8th point which mentions that the 
god or godling of storms is worshipped by the Silari or Hirall 
on the new-moon and full-moon days. 

1 am positively of opinion that the professional averter 
of hailstorms performs this puja for the express purpose of 
propitiating --of keeping in good humour the storm-godling 
so that his deityship may not cause hail-storms to burst over 
the fields and houses of his clients. 

This storm-godling appears to be one of those deities — 
‘‘ the personified Powers ” — who have been named by the 

^ Burne’s The Handbook of Folklore (New Edition of 1914), page 32. 

* Op. cit. 

* pp. cit. 
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exponents of Cultural Anthropology as being “ Functional 
Deities and is believed to preside over storms and winds 
and to possess the power of producing and stopping the same. 
Like the majority of these “ Functional *Deities,” he is a 
“ power of evil ” and must be actively propitiated for fear of 
the harm he may inflict on humanity. 

Then I shall pass on to the consideration of the aforemen- 
tioned point No. (9) which deals with the taboo against 
passers-by with newly-washed clothes on and with umbrellas 
spread out over their heads, going along the ridges of fields 
containing crops of boro paddy. 

I am inclined to think that the storm-godling has an 
aversion against cleanliness and purity and cannot, therefore, 
endure the sight of persons wearing newly-washed clothes. 

The outspread umbrella with the top end of its handle 
pointing upwards would seem to suggest to his godlingship 
the idea of the sharp prong of the charmed trident which is 
planted by the SiUri in the south-west corners of houses as 
a weapon for piercing the former with. 

It is, therefore, most likely believed that, if persons with 
newly-washed clothes on and with umbrellas spread out over 
their heads, would pass along the ridges of boro fields, the 
godling of hailstorms will become angry at the sight of them 
and will pour forth the vials of his wrath by causing hail- 
storms to burst over the aforesaid fields. 

Then the question arises : “ "Whether there exist, in any 
other part of India, professional averters of hailstorms ” 
similar to the Pilaris or Hiralls of Eastern Bengal ? ” (Vide 
point No. 10 mentioned supra). 

I must answer this question in the affirmative and state 
that there exist, in various parts of India, professional 
“ averters of hailstorms,” as will appear from the following 
testimony of Sir Athelstane Baines which is based on the 
results of the Census of India carried on in 1901 ^ — 


‘ Op. ciU P. 95, 
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“ In most parts of India, there are specialists in exorcism 
and protective spells, though they may not have been yet 
formed into castes. The averter of hail, for instance, is an 
institution in parts of Bengal, in the low^r Himalaya and in 
the north Dekkan. In the Rumaon tracts, the duties fall to a 
special section of the Bom. In Bengal, the/ e seems to he a 
caste for the purpose, called the Silari, but it is not returned 
at the census. Possibly it has died out, since it is frankly 
admitted there that people did not think it worth while to 
maintain a wizard who could only keep hail off the crops of 
his patron without having the power to call it down upon 
those of his neighbours. The Oarpagdri (found to number 
8,800 from the Census of 1910) of the Mardthd tract is a 
distinct caste, though, like the Sildri, it is on the wane, not, 
hoivever, for the same reason, as the want of confidence now 
felt in the exorcist is due to his inefficiency even as a protector 
of the crop, without any after-lhought regarding his power of 
maleficence. It is worth noting, perhaps that, these exorcists 
of the forces of Nature must be remunerated in kind, never in 
cash.” '■ 

(Note that the professional averters of hailstorms are 
recruited mainly from the ranks of the low castes, as will 
appear from the fact that, in Kumaon, they are enlisted from 
the Dom caste which stands very low in the social order, and, 
in Eastern Bengal, from the ranks of the Namasudras and 
the Yugis who occupy a very inferior position in the caste- 
organization of the last-mentioned province). 

As regards the aforementioned Garpagaris of the Central 
Provinces, Sir Herbert Risley says as follows : — 

“ A remarkable instance of the formation of a caste on 
the basis of distinctive occupation is supplied by the Garpagari 
or hail-averter in the Maratha districts of the Central 
Provinces, a village servant whose duty it is to control the 


^ Sir Athelstnne Baines’s Ethnography (Edition of 1912), pages 89-90. 
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elements and protect the crops from the destructive hail- 
storms which are frequent in that part of India. “ Por this,” 
says Mr. Russell, “ he receives a contribution from the 
cultivators ; but, in recent years, an unavoidable scepticism 
as to his efficiency has tended to reduce his earnings. Mr. 
Fuller told me that, on one occasion when he was hastening 
through the Chanda district on tour and pressed for time, 
the weather at one of his halting places looked threatening 
and he feared that it would rain and delay the march. 
Among the villagers who came to see him was the local 
QarpagSri and, not wishing to neglect any chance, he ordered 
him to take up his position outside the camp and keep off 
the rain. This the Garpagari did, and watched through 
the night. In the event, the rain held off, the camp 
moved, and that Garpagari’s reputation was established 
for life.’” 

It would appear that the aforementioned belief in the 
ability of certain enchanters or wizards to keep off storms or 
rain by means of their incantations was prevalent, during 
the middle ages, among the Tartars of Catliay. The famous 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who sojourned for a long 
time in the court of Kublai Khan, Emperor of Cathay, has 
left on record the following testimony to the existence of the 
aforementioned storm or rain-averters : — 

“ During the three months of every year that the Lord 
(Kublai Khan) resides at that place, if it should happen to 
be bad weather, th^re are certain crafty enchanters and astro- 
logers in Ms train, loho are such adepts in necromancy and 
the diabolical arts, that they are able to prevent any cloud or 
storm passing over the spot on which the Emperor's palace 
stands. Whatever they do, in this way, is by the help of the 
devil ; but they make these people believe that it is compassed 

' The People of India, by Sir Herbert Kisley. Second Edition. Calcutta and Simla : 
Thacker Spink & Co , 1915, page 77. Also vide Census Report of the Central Provinces, 
1901, Vol. I, page 178. 
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hy dint qf their own amctity and the help of god. They 
always go in a state of dirt and unclean ness, devoid of respect 
for themselves or for those who see them, unkempt and 
sordidly attired.”^ 

In conclusion, 1 think that it will not be out of place 
to state here that, just as there are professional averters of 
hailstorms and rain, there are also professional rain-doctors 
or persons who are able to produce rain by means of their 
mcantations and charms.^ 

The question, therefore, arises : “ Whether there exists, 
in Bengal, any class of professional rain-doctors ?” (Vide 
the point No. 11 mentioned supra). 

I must answer tbe foregoing question in the affirmative, 
for it is stated that, in Bengal, there were formerly rain- 
doctors (if^) or persons who were believed to possess 
the power of producing or keeping off rain. These Bengali 
rain-doctors were called Sirela (f%vSr). During the ramy 
season, no cultivator would venture to enter into a quarrel 
with a Sirela, for it was firmly believed that, in the event 
of the former’s doing so, the latter would, by means of bis 
incantations, prevent rain from falling on the former’s field 
when it was urgently needed by him for the purposes of his 
cultivation! It was further feared that the angry rain-doctor 
would, by having recourse to his charms, destroy tbe offending 
cultivator’s crops by causing too much rain to fall on the 
latter’s fields, when there was no necessity for it at all. It 
is further reported that, in Jjilpaiguri and the DuSrs, the 
European managers of tea-gardens used, in former times, 
to keep in their service salaried Sirelaa for supplying rain to, 
ca* for keeping it off from, their respective gardens, by means 
of their incantation and ebarms.® 

» ThB Book of Ser Marco Polo. By Col. H. Yule. 2 vols. London : 1871. Vol I., pp. 
292, 301. 

* Vide the Benprali monthly magazine Prahasi (published from Calcutta) for (Pansha) 
1328 B. S. (December, 1921 -January, 1922 A.D.), page 337. 

• Op. cit. 
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The Indian Jats were also credited with the possession 
of the power of producing rain by means of incantations. 
It has been stated by Timur, in his Memoirs, that, when he 
was advancing with his army against the Jats, they, by means 
of their enchantments, raised a rain-storm and caused such 
heavy rain to fall that it became impossible for bis cavalry 
to move against them. It has been further stated by him 
that, when a Yadachi was captured and his head was struck 
off, the rain-storm was stopped. In Nepal, it is believed 
that the Lamas have the power of controlling the weather.* 

It will not be out of place to state here that, in former 
times, within the historic period, there lived, in some Village 
in the Northern part of the District of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal, a famous Hirall or hail-averter, named Jaita or 
Jaitya. It is generally believed that he belonged to a low 
caste. In appearance he was tall and stalwart. At the time 
when the occurence, which resulted in his death, took place, 
he was seventy years old. He sacrificed his own life 
for the good of his co-villagers, as will appear from the 
following incident. On one occasion, when the ripe Boro 
crops, ready to be harvested, were standing in the fields, the 
sky lowered with black clouds and a hailstorm was 
apprehended. The villagers went in a body to Jaitya and 
piteously appealed to him to save their crops from the threaten- 
ing hailstorm by means of his incantations. This he agreed 
to do, and, slinging his horn-trumpet from his shoulder and 
taking in his hand his charmed trident, he went to a fallow 
field and planting his trident therein challanged the demon 
of the hailstorm to come. The black clouds “ wielded the 
flail of the lashing hail ” and the hail-stones fell in showers 
over that fallow field. But the self-sacrificing Jaitya was 
killed by these hail-stones and his body lay crushed to pieces 

^ Crooke’s A Introduction to the pnimJar Heliyion and Folklori' of J^orthern India 
Allahabad Edition of 1894), page 39. 
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under the debris of these stones. The villagers came and 
removing the hail-stones, found that only Jaitya’s crushed 
bones had been left. They then took away those bones and 
distributed them among the villagers, who buried bits thereof 
in their respective Boro fields. It is popularly believed by 
the people of Mymensingh that these fields containing the 
sanctified bones of the famous hail-averter Jaitya buried 
therein, are immune from hailstorms. This great act of self- 
sacrifice has made such a profound impression upon the hearts 
of the peasantry of the northern parts of Mymensingh that 
they have enshrined it in many a song and ballad which they 
regularly sing. Whenever it hails over distant Boro fields 
these peasant-folk recite the name of Jaitya for the purpose 
of warding off the onslaught of the demon of hailstorm from 
their own Boro fields.* 


‘ Vide the Article entitled Jaitar Atmatyaga (or “ Jaita’s self-sacrifice ”) in the Bengali 
ntonthly magazine ** Kallola” published from 27, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, for Aswin, 
1332 B. S. (September-October, 1925), pp. 686-88. Also see the article entitled Chhota 
Loker Bada Dana (or “ A Low-caste man’s great Liberality ”) in the Bengali monthly 
magazine “ iSiiu 8athi,'' published from the Asntosh Library, Calcutta, for SrSvana, 
1332 B. S. (July- August, 1925), pp. 142-146. 
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FOREWORD 


1 have attempted in these pages the solution of some 
problems in Rgvedic history and geography. I make an 
appeal to Vedic scholars in India and in the West to read 
them with patience and to give an opinion on the value of my 
suggestions. I have approached the study of the subject 
in the spirit of an earnest seeker after truth but I can 
be never sure that I have not gone wrong. I shall not 
be satisfied therefore with any portion of my work till 
scholars who know express their approval of it. In 
conclusion I should like to request ray readers to have 
the text of the Rgveda open before them when they go 
through the paper for thus alone may I hope to be fully 
understood. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE RGVEDIC RIVER 
SARASVATl AND SOME CONNECTED 
PROBLEMS. 

BY 

Kshetkesachandra Chattopadhyaya. 

I 

The Rgveda abounds in geographical names. Of them 
river-names are the most important. Their identification is 
greatly simplified by the fact that many of these names 
agree with those in classical literature or still in use. But 
are we justified in assuming that wherever a Rgvedic name 
agrees with a later one, the object signified by the Rgvedic 
name is identical with the object signified by the later 
name ? The more scientific attitude for a student of the 
Rgveda would be to test in each case if the Rgvedic object 
can be the same as the later object having the same name. 
Whoever studies the Vedas closely, after casting off from his 
mind all orthodox bias, is constrained to admit that the 
Rgvedic Aryans had recently come into India from outside 
and were still confined to the Punjab and that the later Vedic 
literature shows the gradual extension of Aryan colonisation. 
Migrating people often carry old names and apply them to 
objects in their new locality. I might mention only New 
York, New South Wales and Cambridge (in Massachussets, 
U.8.A.). Such phenomena must have occurred in India too ; 
the names Uttarakosala and Kosala, Uttarakuru and £uru, 
Uttaramadra and Madra establish the point. The only- 
difference lies in the fact that in these instances the older 
nlace has a aualifyiner adjunct (‘ Uttara,’ etc.), whereas in the 
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"on-Indian names cited above it is the new place which 
generally carries a qualifying adjunct (‘New,’ etc.) ; but we 
know England was also characterised by Americans as ‘ Old 
England.’ ‘ Cambridge ’ in England and ‘ Cambridge ’ in 
U.S.A. show that it is also possible to transfer an old name 
without adding an adjunct.* 

It is thus that problems arise about the identification of 
ligvedic rivers which have names that are preserved in later 
literature. There is thus a great controversy over the 
identification of the Rgvedic river Sarasvatl. Lassen and 
Max Muller ^ support its identification with the later Sarsuti 
which loses itself in the desert at Bhatnair. But almost all 
other German Vedic scholars have pronounced themselves 
in favour of identifying it with the Indus. At the head of 
all stands Rnth, who in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, Vol. 
VII , p. 786, shows that in most passages of the Rgveda 

and in some late passages as a river means the 

Indus. Zimmer,® Grassmann,* Ludwig,® Weber,® Oldenberg,’ 


’ Girivraja, tlie capital of Kekaya, lay in the Punjab in the time of the 
Ramayana. Compare Ramayana, Ayodhya K3nda, Chapter 71, verses 1 and 2 
(Nimay Sagar edition) : | 

frt II i 

»K«!; II describing Bharata’s return from the house of his maternal uncle. 
But in later times we find a Girivraja in Behar. I am indebted to my friend 
Professor SudhaipSukumar Sen Gupta, M.A., of the Rangpur Carmichael 
College, for drawing my attention to this fact. 

* Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II., p. 435. 

* Altindisches Leben, pp. 8-10. 

* WOrterbuch zum Rigveda, column 1488, Rigveda-Uebersetzung, Vol. 
p. 373. 

' Die Mantralitteratnr und die alte Indien (Rigveda-Uebersetzung, 
Vol. Ill), pp. 201-202, Die Nachtrichten des Rig- und Atharvaveda fiber 
Geographie, Geschichte und Verfassung des alten Indien, p. 13. 

" History of Indian Literature, translated by Mann and Zachariae, p. 44 
footnote. 

’ Rgveda, textkritische und exegetische Noten H 63. 
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Hillebrandt, * Kaegi, ^ and the English translator of the Vedas, 
Mr. Griffith,® have followed Roth. Bat Professor Macdonell,* 
who calls himself a pupil of Max Muller and his pupil 
Professor Keith ® have ref used to accept the Sdrasvati- Indus 
identification. I have restudied the question taking the 
help of these and other authorities and have come to the 
conclusion that “ Sdrasvati ” originally meant the Indus. I 
give below in detail my reasons for believing in this identi- 
fication and therewith the solution of certain problems which 
it seems to afford. 

According to Grassmann (Worterbuch, column 1488), 
the word Sdrasvatl occurs in the undermentioned passages 
of the Rgveda : — 

(A) As proper name for a river — the small stream in 
the Madhyadesa — III. 23.4. 

(B) As proper name for a river — the Indus — but 
venerated as a goddess I. 164.49 ; II. 41.18 ; VI. 49.7 ; VI. 
61.1-7, 10.11.14 ; VII. 95. 1.2.4-6 ; VII. 96. 1.3 ; IX, 67.32 ; 
X. 17.7.9 ; X. 30.12. 

(C) As proper name for a river, invoked with other 
streams II. 32.8 ; V. 42.12 ; VI. 52.6 ; X. 64.9 ; X. 75.5 ; 
X. 184.2 ; Val. 6.4. 

(D) As proper name for a river invoked along with 
other gods I. 89.3 ; II. 30.8 ; III. 63.13 ; V. 43.11 ; V. 46.2 ; 

VI. 50.12; VII. 9.5 ; VII. 35.11 ; VII. 36.6 ; VII. 39.5 ; 

VII. 40.3; VIII. 21.17.18; IX. 81.4; X. 65. 1,13 ; X. 131.5 ; 
X. 141.5. 

(E) As the presiding goddess of ‘devotion’ I. 3.10-12. 


* Vedische Mytliologie, 1. 92 If. and 115. 

* Der Rigveda, 2 Aufl., p. 146, note .39 (English translation, p. 110^ 

* Hymns of the Rigveda, on R.V. VI. 61.2 (fee. 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 142, Vedic Mythology, p. 87. Vedi-? 
Index, II, 435-437. 

‘ Vedic Index, loc. czt., Cambridge History of India, I, p. 80. 
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'(F) As the presiding goddess of ‘devotion ’ praised in 
conjunction with Ida and Bharati or Ida and Mahl or Hotrs 
Bharatl, Ida and Mahl, or Hotra, Bharatl and Ida, 1. 188.8 ; 
II. 3.8 ; III. 4.8 ; IX. 5.8 ; X. 110.8—1. 13.9 ; V. 5.8— 
I. U2.9— II. 1.11. 

(G) Also as a male counterpart (Sdrasvant) in 1. 164.52 ; 
VII. 96.4-6 and X. 66.5. (To these should be added VII. 95.3 
which according to the Anulcramanika refers to Sdrasvant.) 

I shall discuss some of these passages and show that 
many of them warrant us in accepting the identification with 
the Indus. 

(A) Under this section Grassmann cites only one 
passage, which he thinks refers to the river in the Madhya- 
desa. Roth ' too is of the same opinion. They are probably 

right. The passage is 1% cir ^ ^ 

I « Here 

two Bharata princes Devasravas and Devavata are asking 
Agni to shine bountifully on the Drsddvatl, ApayA and 
Sdrasvat!. The Sarasvatl thus becomes contiguous to the 
DrsAdvatl and the ApayA and Professors Macdonell and Keith 
are certainly justified in taking the SArasvati of this passage 
to be the modern Sarsuti. I shall return to this verse after 
I have discussed the other passages. 

(B) Passing on to the next section, we get three 
passages (I. 164.49, IX. 67.32 and X. 17 7-9) which are not 
precise : any river can be understood as referred to. In 

X. 30.12 “ ^ fv w. Jpg ^ i 

^ ^ ^ nothing 

which makes us decide for the Indus or the Sarsuti. The 
whole hymn is in praise of the waters ?IT” in 

* Sanskrit-WOrterbuoh, article on section (c). 
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the Anukramapi). No particular river is referred to in anj 
other verse of the hymn and the ‘ streams ’ or the 

‘ waters ’ (^TTWO are referred to in general terras. It is there- 
fore possible that the in the twelfth verse is little 

more than the presiding goddess of rivers. The verse may be 
translated line by line as — 

0 bounteous waters wealth do you possess, 

Good knowledge have you and immortality, 

Mistress are you of prosperity with good sons ; 

Hence may Sdrasvati give sustenance to her singer. 

The waters are invoked in the first three lines and the poel 
passes on to Sfirasvatl in the fourth in a tone which shows 
that he has not begun a different theme. If we take 
Sdrasvatl to be the same deity as the waters in the first three 
lines the abruptness of the fourth line is taken away. Taking 

here simply as a personification of rivers is not difficult 
in view of the fact that the Nighantu (I. 13) puts down 

among the synonyms for ‘ river.’ 

In R. V. II. 4il, verses 17 and 18 are not precise but 

verse Ifi “ I ^ 

n” clearly indicates Sdrasvati to be a big 
river which can be called a ‘ river of rivers ’ and a ‘ mother of 
mothers ’ and which can make poor Grtsamadas prosperous. 
Roth therefore cites this passage in support of his view 
that the Sarasvatl originally meant the Indus. We next 

come to VI. 49. 7 : 

^1^1 1 ^ II, where 

there are clear indications of the river Indus. The Sdrasvatl 
has been here called and Griffith is 
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inclined to take to mean the wife of Sdrasvant. 

He may be right though of course that is not certain. What 

the is will be discussed later on. The word tojt is 

listed in the Nigha^tu (I. 11) among the synonyms for 
but is also in the list beginning with 

Ufir^ etc. (Nigh. III. 29), by the side of Yaska 

! " . .V ' 

(Nir. Ill 21.2) explains and isrr as meaning ‘ woman.’ 
While commenting on the last Nighaptu word 
he quotes (Nir, XII. 46) 11. V, V. 46.8 where the word 
?5 it: occurs ; though he does not explain the word, his 
commentator does and he gives as the equivalent. 

But in the concluding section of the Tenth Chapter of the 
Nirukta, Yaska renders by “(>nR5n?l) RW: ”, while 

commenting on R.V. X. 95.7, Griffith translates the expression 

in the passage under discussion (R.V. VI. 49.7) 

by ‘ with the Dames concordant,’ Grassmann by ‘combined 
with the wives ’ and Ludwig by ‘ with the gnm (women) 

I I I 

concordant.’ Now Rifif: obviously refers to 

in the first line though has been rendered by Sayana 

according to the Bombay text,* by iftJSWT’JTT: and not by 

the singular ^WIWT- Would I be far wrong in seeing in 
these gnas, with whom the Sdrasvati is associated, a reference 
to the five rivers of the Punjab and other tributaries of the 
Indus ? This case by itself may prove nothing but I shall 

* The text is probably corrupt here. lu any case cannot be in 

the plural for its verb is in the singular, is the stem (c/. R. 

V. X. 110. 3 and Nir, VIII. 8 on this verse) and is its regular 

form in masculine or feminine nominative singular. 
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show below other similar expressions which would go a far 
way towards supporting my identification of the Sdrasvatl 
of this passage with the Indus. 

Let me now take up the several references to the 

Sfirasvatl in R. V. VI. 61, a hymn addressed to First 

comes up ^ i 

I II, VI. 61. 2. 

In the first and second lines the Sarasvatl is said to loosen 
with her dashing waves rocks from the sides of mountains 
as easily as one might dig up lotus roots. Now, I ask in all 
earnestness, can this definition apply to the Sarsuti which is 
not a mountainous river ? The Sarsuti is essentially a river 
of the plains. But the Indus on the other hand wends its 
way through mountains for several hundreds of miles and 
does not leave its mountainous character even after it passes 
Attock. “ The Indus is about 1,800 miles in total length and 
is more of a mountain-bred river than the Ganges. Even 
after it has left the Himalayas and wound its course across 
the Eastern Peshawar plain to Attock (where it is spanned 
by the railway bridge of the N. W. Ry system) it has not 
lost its characteristics of a gorge-enclosed river. It swirls 
down through deep rifts and clefts below Attock, parting the 
rugged spurs of the Punjab Salt Ranges ere it emerges into 
an open network of channels near the salt-built town of 
Kalabagh, at least 200 miles from its Himalayan gates, and 
long after it has received its frontier affluents, the Kabul 
and Kohat rivers.” ‘ 

The meaning of in the third line need not 

detain us here for I shall have to discuss it later on. The 
reference to the unending length and the roaring torrent 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 29. See 
Encyclopaedia Bribannica, Hth edition, Vol. XIV, pp. 507-8. 
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of the* river in the 8th verse : WT I 

II clearly supports its identification with the 
Indus. Of the same purpose is the fact that the Sdrasvati 

I I 

has been called in verse 10 and in 12 These 

Seven sisters are clearly the seven tributaries of the Indus 
which gave to the Punjab in Vedic times the name of 

1%^: and in the language of ancient Iran ‘ Hapta Hindu ’ 
{cf. Vendidad I. 19). In verse 12, anWT 

I II, the Sarasvati has been called 

‘ residing in three regions.’ This probably means that it 
flows through heaven, earth and the middle region. It is 

difficult to see how a tiny stream like the Sarsuti can be given 

1 

this proud title. But RiTfTiW is easily intelligible in the case 

of the Indus whose origin is in regions where no man 
( = Aryan) has penetrated, which has run through mountains 
for hundreds of miles and then taken a level course. It is 
also on the banks of such a lengthy river that the five tribes 

(tr!i SHTIT) could reside. 

Further, verse 9, sTl RuiT fw: I 

II 

II, where the Sarasvati is asked to make ‘us’ (the 

Aryans) overcome the enemies and cross the other sisters 
(clearly, as Sayana also understands, the seven rivers), as the 
sun by his movement makes people go over the days, clearly 
shows that (1) the Sarasvati of the passage is the Indus and 

I 

‘ Griffith translates by ‘seven sistered ’ and'^Grassmann and 

Sfiyapa by ‘seven-membered.’ 
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(2) that it gave the Aryans an approach to the Punjab. It is 
the S^rasvatl that the Aryans reached first when coming from 
tbe no'th or north-east of the Pamir and naturally the poet 

says in verse 3 of the hymn, ^ IWIT 

»»Tf2R: I ^ u 

Saya^a thus explains the third and fourth lines ; % 

>5Rt: i wt ngw: ^ ^rarw: i 

(?) 

’!rf% I ftP[ ^wrer^twft fm »n:5ni i ” 

Griffith translates, “ Thou hast discovered rivers for the tribes 
of men, and, rich in wealth ! made poison flow away from 
them,” Grassmann, “To the tribes hast thou brought near 
the streams, nevertheless a poison hast thou poured to those, 
O dispenser,” Ludwig, “To the peoples hast thou found the 
rivers, that poison hast thou allowed (o flow over to them, 
O mistress of mares,” Hillebrandt,* “The streams bast thou 

bestow'ed for our settlements ?) and poison to flow' 

to those, O thou rich in mares,” Langlois - “ 0 goddess, 
surrounded with (fi’erings, thou hast found the means of 
healing men. To our enemies thou has poured fourth poison.” 

is given in the Nighanfu (II. o) as a synonym for 
in the singular in Ngh. I. 1 as a synonym for 
and in the plural in 1. 13 for srft. ^ 

naay therefore be translated as “ and you found 
^ Lieder des Rigveda, Gottingen 1913, p. 72. 

• Rig'Veda, traduit par A. Langlois, Paris 1870. I owe the English 
rendering to my friend Professor Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., Kftvyatlrtha, now 
in the Calcutta University. 
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the tribes rivers (by which to live).” should 

not be translated, as liillebrandt has done, by ‘for 

our settlements.’ The plural is against him. 

is not so easy. Langlois understands to refer to 

the enemies and that is also Sayana’s second interpretation ; 
according to Sayapa’s first interpretation it refers to the 
very people for whom the rivers have been found. Sayana 

first paraphrases by ‘ water ’ (Nighantu 1. 12. 15, see R. V. X. 
136. 1« and Yaska’s Nirukta XII. 26 on it) and gives it the 
meaning of ‘ poison ’ only as an alternative explanation. We 

can thus have three translations for — (1) ‘ but 

you made poison flow to the enemies or the demons,’ (2) ‘ and 
you made poison ' flow from off ^ these peoples ’ and (3) ‘ and 
you made water flow for these peoples.’ All these meanings 
are possible but (3) which is Sayana’s first interpretation 
seems to be best suited to the context. After all these details 
of interpretation it is now quite plain that the Sarasvatl 
gave the Aryans an approach to the waters or the lands 
(according to Sayaija) of the runjab.** We cannot therefore 
be wrong in identifying it with the Indus. That my readers 

^ The poison must be that of heat. If the second interpretatin is 
accepted, we should search for the route (or one route) of Aryan migration 
through some dry cr unhealthy regions. The path taken by P^ Hien would 
answer to this description. He actually mentions venomous dragons. See 
“ The Travels of Fa Hien,^’ translated by Legge, Oxford 1886, p. 24., BeaPs 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1884, Introduction, 
p. xxix, 

’ should in this case be understood as in the fifth case ending. 

* This is not the place to prove that the Ary as came from outside 
India. I may attempt this elsewhere. Apart from philological arguments,' 
Vedic texts can be adduced which do suggest recent advent of the Aryans 
into this land. 
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may see the bearing of my remarks, I shall conclude by 
quoting the hymn in full : 

III II 

I I III 

TO Ti^rt WTft4: i 

I I 

^ ll^ll 

I I I I II 

R ^ tit I II8H 

TOT tfl ^ I f J? if l^RJ^ Wn 

^ ^TTO^T I ^ ^ 5T: ’ETf^ Hli 

^T 5t: Ikr i \m 

I ^1^1 I, I -s I 

2T^ I Itwi n'^ii 

I I II 

m sft ft«iT ^KfiT^lt I ^1: ii^.ii 

^ 5t: fwn fiTTO ^TT^^ I ^rwm^T«TT»^iKo|i 

^qy lt mfqq T iip I fsTTOg HUH 

flnsTTO TOig: tri to wW i to huh 

H TIT TifiniTT irf^STT^ ^^TTTTTOTTT H 

I II I _ 

^ frrlt gwtd^pn f^ftrgin huh 
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^ in ^ ^ i^iv. i 

1 n: n^gn wt ^ m cei?^5n^WTfn tint ii^gii 

I may now pass on to K. V. VII. 96, another hymn 
addressed to Sarasvati. I have discussed this hymn in the 
Calcutta Review for May, 1922, pp. 318-331, but I shall do 
this once again. I begin by quoting the hymn in full : 

n nn w % i 

^ iTl%*n ikh 

sRtnt ^ irg??Fi i 

^SRJ »|^r} STTfnTTI IIRII 

n win fniwwnt nfsii i 

n wTf^*T nwit fw UTO^n ii^ii 

RT n: ^wnirhj =?iw?5»nn irw hIrw i 

vj ^ 

II II 

i:nn ^sn nfw: ii8ii 

Tm f imr nfn 1 

I I I I 

7R ir^ fnmi^ R^nn ni^sr n w^ iiiii 

I 1^11 1 

n WTTTf ?rR ^nn rtw: i 

I III I 

w TTf% gRTT*^ nm ’i*. 114 « 

From the very first verse, we find clear indications of the 

I I 

river Indus. fJimr ^JWT wnTORT mfn means “ (the Sdrasvati) 
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goes pushing amain all the other streams.” This is quite correct 
of the Indus which meets several tributaries and instead of 
swerving its own course carries down their waters with her 

own and the poet naturally conceives as going fqiiT 

III 

iWmT*n. narmT*n=lWlWRT (Sayana)and it can 

never mean “outstripping ” as supposed by Dr. Abinaschandra 
Das (Rigvedic India, Vol. I, p. 72), In the second verse the 
Sdrasvatl is said to go from the hills to the sea. This 
description would apply better to the Indus. The Sarsuti 
may have reached the Arabian Sea' by joining the Indus 
somewhere below Sukkur or the Rann of Cutch, either direct 
or through the old bed of the Indus ^ as beds of the Sarsuti 
and the Gha;>gar seem to indicate ; and the Sarsuti does rise 
from the Siwalik Hills (which are not very high) but it very 
soon reaches the plains. The Indus on the other hand rises 
from the Himalayas, rushes through mountains for hundreds 
of miles and reaches the Se.a directly. Roth therefore cites 
R. V. VII. 95. 2 in support of his Sarasvatl-Indus-identifica- 
tion ; but it must be admitted that the description here may 
hold good for the Sarsuti too, only the Indus suiting it 
better. In the last line of the second verse, the Sdrasvatl is 
said to have supplied ghee and water (or ghee-like water) to 
Nahusa. There is a good deal of controversy over the meaning 
of ‘ Nahus ’ or ‘ Nahusa ’ or ‘ the Nahusas,’ * but Nahu§ or 
Nahusa was probably a man (a chief) and the Nahusas may 


' The Rajputana Sea is impossible. The Rgveda shows the civilisation 
of the late Iron Age, long before which the Rajputana Sea dried up. 

* See Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 30, Yol^XII, pp. 212-213 ; 
Holditch, Gates of India, pp. 27, 144 ; Oldham, J.R.A.S, XXV. 49-76; Cam- 
bridge History of India, Vol. I, maps 2, 3, 4, and the coloured folding map 
there and Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, map ; also map accompanying 
Raverty’s paper “ The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries,” in J.A.S.B., 1892. 

3 See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 438-39. 
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have b^en his descendants. In R. V VIII. G.24 *3r?i 

I II 

I ^ III Indra is invoked by Vatsa Kanva 

to bestow on him (or, may be, on his patron Tirindira Para- 
savya) ‘ that troop of fleet horses which in the primary days 
the Nahusa subjects could boast of.’ Now if Nabusa or the 
Nahusas are placed somewhere on the banks of the Indus, 
their fleet horses can be very well understood and that alone 
might confirm the identification of the Sarasvatl with the 

Indus on the basis of VII. 95.2 “t?4t 

The Brhad-devata (ed. Macdonell) VI. 19-24 gives the story 
of king Nahusa, who wishing to perform a thousand years’ 
sacrifice approached several rivers with the request of carrying 
away his offered oblations but as they refused on the plea of 
being alpavlrya and as they so advised him, he came to the 
Sdrasvatl and had his prayer granted. 

Verse 3 of 11. V. VII. 95 clearly supports tlie Sdrasvatl- 
Indus- identification. Its ‘ deity ’ is according to the Anu- 
kramanika, Sdrasvant and the Anukramanika is right, for in 
the following hymn Sdrasvant is invoked by name in 
verses 4-6 after Sdrasvati’s praise in verses 1-3. Sdrasvant 
is according to the compiler or compilers of the Nighantu a 
god of ‘ the middle region ’ and Sayana positively identifies 
him with Vayu though Yaska says nothing explicit on the 

point. But we need listen to none of tliem.^ If is 

classed with and other gods of the middle region, 

too is so classed. As in VII. 95 and VII. 96 is 

a river and not a too of the same hymns 

1 Sdrasvant in I, 164,52 is clearly a 
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should not belong to the ‘ middle region.’ Who then is he ? 
Obviously he is somebody closely connected with the Saras- 
vatl. The first and second lines of verse 3 may be translated 
thus, — “ That hero, (who was before) a child increased and 
(became) a bull, able to saturate, when the sacrificial damsels 
(reached him).” This SArasvant is quite clearly the lower 
part of the river Sarasvatl (=the Indus) after the Kubha 
(with the Suvastu), Krumu and other tributaries of the Indus 
had joined her — “ He who was a child before has become a 
potent bull now ” can only mean ” the stream which was 
narrow before has now become broad.” “ Now ” = “after the 
‘sacrificial damsels’ ( = the holy rivers), had reached him.” 
This clearly means that tlie Indus became very broad after 
the Kabul and Punjab rivers reached it. I cannot understand 
how any other interpretation can be put on the passage. 
Sarsuti does not now, and did not as certainly in the past, 
receive a number of tributaries which could swell its stream. 
I am giving below Sayapa’s comments on the passage and 
it will be seen that I am partly supported by him. He 
writes, 

^ 1%?!'. (Sa. renders 

by ‘ beneficial ’ — ‘ manly ’ would be better) ^nT. ' 

(here Sayana has failed or omitted to bring out the contrast 
between and fw) 

^?iT 5T: (dearly = 5r|t5. Sayana’s addi- 
tion of is altogether gratuitous) (why not 

make or ?) ^ ^ « 

Sarasvatl, according to the Nighaptu (I- 13) means 
simply a river, a *T^. Sdrasvant should then mean a and 
Amara in the Nanarthavarga of the Third Kapda of his 


1 is omitted by Peterson (Second Selection of Hymns from the 

Rigveda*, p. 255) and Vijapurkar, and in Max Muller’s text. I have 
given the reading of the Bombay text, published by Tukaram Tatya. 
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NaraaliAganu^sana gives it the meanings of and 
If the Sarasvant of VII. 95.3 is the part of the Indus from 
where Kubha, Krumu and Gomati join her, we may well 
understand the later designation of the Indus as a An 
additional support for my supposition that the SArasvant in 
VII. S5.3 (and VII. 96. d-G) meant the lower part of the 
Indus (below Dera Ismail Khan) may be found in VII. 95.3, 

^ which may be translated as ‘ he gives 

to the rich sacrificers hoi'ses’ That can mean a horse 

is borne out by the Nighantu I. 14 and R. V. I. 116.6, I. 
162.21 and 22, I. 163.5, IV. 40.4, etc , etc. We may see here 
a reference to the famous horses of the Indus valley, the ‘sain- 
dhavas ’ of later literature. 

To support my proposal for taking the Sarasvant to be 
a portion of the SArasvatl (=the Indus), I may cite similar 
customs still ruling in the Punjab, e.g., one main branch of 
the Candrabhiga at its head- waters is called Candra and the 
other BhagS, one main feeder of the Tungabhadra river is 
Tunga and the other BhadrJ, one part of the valley along 
the Maru ward wan (=Rgvedic according to Stein) is 

called Maru and another Wardwan.* 

To continue with B. V. VII. 95, the fourth verse (last 

I I 

quarter) calls Sarasvati (surpassing her 

‘associates’). The associates are probably the tributaries 
(the “ seven sisters ” of R. V. VI. 61.10) and the Indus cer- 
tainly surpasses them all by her length, majesty and 
importance and on account of her receiving the waters of 
those streams. Verses 5 and 6 contain no precise information 
this way or that way. 


> See Sir M. A. Stein’s paper ‘ Rivw’-naines in the Rigveda ’ in the 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 24. 
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In the following hymn (VII. 96) the Sarasvatl has been 

I 

called (in the first verse) ‘the mighty among rivers ’ 

Sayana : 

and surely 

the Indus is the mightiest of the Punjab rivers. I shall discuss 
below VII. 96.2, where the Purus are said to dwell on both 
the banks of the Sdrasvati. I may now pass on to the next 
section — 

(C) Por the Sarasvati as a river goddess invoked along 
with other streams, Grassmann cites II. 32. 8, V. 42.12, VI. 
62.6, X. 64.9, X. 75.5, X. 184.2, Val. 6.4. K. V. II. 32.8 
gives no precise data ; nor also V. 42.12, unless we should 

find in obviously an adjective of 4K^lsl<?l, an indication 

of the mighty character of the river which would be more 
intelligible in the case of the Indus. In R. V. VI. 52.6, the 

Sarasvati has been called ‘ swelling with the rivers ’ 

ftPWRX) and that clearly makes it the Indus. Sa- 
ya^a’s rendering 1%;^: is altogether unwarranted. 

The word is not in the Nighaptu list of synonyms for 


^ Grassmann (Wort-erbucli z. R., 157) takes to be in the nomi- 

native but he proposes (Wbrterbuch, 157 and Ubersetzung I, 584) the 

I I I 

emendation He also wants to alter in the last quarter to 

But I dare not support such bold emendations. 

» In Nir. X. 5, Yaska quotes R. V. Vlll. 41.2, wfi?: | 

1^*11 I I 1 I 

^ ll and renders 

I 

by which must mean ‘ of the rivers * for that meaning 

alone can suit the context and Sayapa too paraphrases here by 
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Sayana has himself rendered 1%;^; f^RTSTT*. in the verse 

preceding the previous one (VI. 62.4ib) by 

•RT:. The Indus certainly does swell when she receives the 

waters of the Kubha, the Krumu, the Gomati and the Punjab 

rivers. Valakhilya VI. 4 reads gtn ^ 

I ir^?rT^ ^riil n. If I 

am allowed to base any arguments on a Valakhilya passage, 
I may claim some support for my identification from this 
verse. Sdrasvatl is invoked here and then the Seven Eivers 
and then the waters. Sarasvati is therefore distinguished 
from the seven streams and is given a more important position. 
It becomes probable therefore that the more important 

of the passage is the Indus and the less important 

I 

^ the Seven Rivers which carrv their waters to the 

- I 

Indus. 

But when we come to the passages from the Tenth 
Mandala, the S^irasvati-Indus-identification can no longer 
be supported. In X. 64.9 the Sdrasvatl is invoked along with 
the Sindhu and the Sarayu and must therefore be the later 

Sarsuti. In the famous verse X. 76.6, B 
15^ I 

ll” too the Sdrasvatl is the Sarsuti for the rivers 

mentioned here are in due order, from east to west and the 
Sdrasvatl comes after Gafiga and Yamuna and before SutudrI. 
In X. 184.2, there is no precise datum but as the hymn to 
which it belongs is very late, being in the Epic Anustubh 
metre, and belonging to what Arnold, following Bloomfield, 
calls the period of the Popular ^Igveda — we cannot doubt 
its reference to the Sarsuti. 
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(D) Under this section (Sdrasvati invoked with other 
gods), Grassmann cites 18 verses of 16 hymns. In few of 
them are there precise data. I shall therefore notice only 
those passages from which we mav learn something. In II. 

30.8, has been called and which adjectives 

may apply better to the Indus {cf. VI. 61.5). In V. 43.11, the 
sacred Sdrasvati is invoked to come to ‘ our ’ sacrifice from 

I I I 

the heaven, from the great mountain ( ^ ^ If ?T: qq?|Tf I 

qsRTT q^). The Sarsuti, which rises from the 

Siwalik ranges would not be this Sdrasvati. The Indus 
rising from the glaciers of the Himalayas outside India would 
naturally be asked by the Vedic poets to come from the 

heaven. In VII. 36.6b the has been called 

I I 

f%;g?n(rlT. obviously means ‘the seventh’ (=^f7nfl). 

Sayana takes as HTrlT and Grassmann (Worter- 

buch, 1620) as ?n?TT hut they are both wrong for the 

word is a Bahuvrihi compound having the accent in the first 

member and on the usual syllable. must therefore 

mean ‘ one who has stndhtis (rivers) as her mothers,’ i.e., ‘one 
who is nourished and increased by other rivers.’ The Sdrasvati 

I 

has been called in VI. 61.10; it was therefore the 

eighth. Consequently here must be a loose 

expression for (‘ having seven tributaries ’). This 

passage may be thus considered to support the identification 
of the Sdrasvati with the Indus. VII. 

is to he put on a par with II. 30.8. In VIII. 21, 
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17, 18 (Sobhari Kanva’s danastiiti of Citra), there are no 
precise data, but the Brhaddevata (VI. 58-62) would place 
the scene of action alluded to here in Kuruksetra and the 
Sdrasvatl would then become the Sarsuti but the identification 
is as uncertain as the worth of the absurd story told by 
Saunaka. 

(E) Passing on to the next section (Sdrasvatl as the presid- 
ing goddess of the sacrifice), w'e find only one passage cited, 
viz., I. 8. 10-12. By the nature of the case we cannot find 

here any characteristics of either riv('r. Still 'ipl; 

H in I. 3.12 does lend some support to the Sdras- 

vatl-Indus-identification. In the following section (P) (SAras- 
vatl as the goddess of the sacrifice, invoked in conjunction 
with I<ja, Mahl, etc.), Grassmann cites several passages but none 
of them give the characteristics of the Indus or the Sarsuti. 

(G) I have now finished Sdrasvatl. Sdrasvant in VII. 
96.2 is, as I have shown above, the lower part of the Indus. 

I III 

R.v. VII. 96.5 i 

I III 

and VIT. 96.6 TOm: I 

ll” clearly indicate that SArasvant is a river and it 

must be the lower part of the Indus on the analogy of VII. 
96.3. But the Sdrasvant in I. 164.52 is obviously a ‘ god of 
the middle region ’ (=Apam Napat). R.V. X. 66.5 tells us 
nothing. 

I have discussed all the passages in the Rgveda contain- 
ing precise data about the river Sdrasvatl and have shown 
that the majority of them support its identification with the 
Indus. I have still to bring forward some more corroboratory 
evidence and to answer objections against the' Sdrasvatl-Indus- 
identification. 
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The word must have originally meant simply ‘a 

river’ (Nighantu I. 13.30) and the name may have been 
subsequently specialised for a particular river — the river 
par excellence. The same thing may be said of the word 

It may be well assumed that the Rgvedi(i Aryans 
were thoroughly acquainted with the Indus and one would 
expect to find in the Rgveda frequent mention and praise of 

this mighty river. But we find no such thing, if 

alone represents the Indus. f%;ig in the Rgveda is a common 
name for rivers, excepting only a few passages. Had the 
seers very few words to say about the Indus when they n^ere 
so very eloquent over a much less important stream at the 
other end of the Punjab which carried its waters to that 
Indus ? ! rofessors Macdonell and Keith ought to have 

pondered over this point before rejecting the Sdrasvatl- 
Indus-identification. 

As in the case of I shall cite and discuss the 

passages which contain the word as a proper name. 

Grassmann in his Worterbuch (columns 1519-1520) gives a 
variety of meanings to the word sindhu and gives complete 
reference to the passages that illustrate them. But for 
sindhu as a proper name for the river Indus, mentioned as 
simply a river or praised as a goddess, he has been able 'to 
cite only seven hymns : R.V. I. 122.6, III. 33.3, 5, V. 63.9, 
VIII. 20.25, VIII. 26.18, X. 64.9 and X. 75.3, 7, 8,9. But 
of them the first three do not refer to the Indus. R.V. I. 

122.6 is ^ ^ 

H This verse belongs to a 

Vaisvadeva hymn. Here seems to be simply the presid- 
ing goddess of rivers. Sayaija is wrong in taking the word 
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to bejn the masculine — — for it has a feminine 
adjective This goddess gets the adjective 

because all rivers make lands good for cultivation. SSyajja 

^ I . I 

takes to he in the accusative ( = ^%tTf^) and he makes 

it the object of (‘saturating the good fields ’) which 

he .supplies. But the text as we have it does not stand 

in need of such assumptions and as a feminine adjective 

makes better sense.^ The word may have been brought in 

simply for filling up the line and for alliteration with 

Coming to R. V. III. 33. 3, 6 : f^qw- 

glf'wnwq I qaafjiq 11 

Twq t qf?TTqf)?iq I q 

393 : imn, we find that sindhu simply 

means ‘ a river.’ This hymn, as is well known, contains a 
dialogue between the two rivers Vipas and ^utudrl and 
Visvamitra who wishes to cross them with the Bharatas. The 

in verse 3 obviously refers to the Sutudri (which is not 

^ The accent in the second member ou^ht not to create any difficulty. 
3ahuvrrhis with su as the first member often accent the second member on 
the final syllable (Panini YL 2-172)^ whereas we have here accent on t^ie 
first syllable of the second member. But Bahuvrlbis with su which accent 
the usual syllab|e of the second member are not rare. Thus Macdonell in 
his y edic Grammar (Strassburg, 1910), § 90. B d (p. 93) writes, “ Posaessives 
beginning with su ‘ well ’ regularly accent the second member, usually on the 

original syllable ; e,g su-hhdga “ well-endowed.” Wackernagel in his 

altindische Grammatik (Yol. II, Part I, Gottingen 1906, p. 294 j cites su-dsvay 
^•hdsta, su-sSna, su-srnga. The list may be considerably added ^o ; but I 
may mention only su-gdhhasti in R. Y. Y. 43-4 and YJ, 49-9 and in 

Yh 60-11, YII. 97-8 and X. 167-6, 
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mentioned by name in " a, whereas VipSs is so mentioned in 

3 b). The in verse 5 too must refer to either of these two 
streams (probably to the ^utudri the more important of the 
two) or to both. One therefore wonders how Grassmann 
could cite these passages for ‘ Sindhu ’ as •“ Eigenname des 
Indus-Flusses.” But in his Translation (Vol. I, p, 80), he 
has quite sensibly taken the word to mean simply a river in 

both these verses. R. V. V. 63-9 “in ^ IW 

m i ?n trfwr^'; 

I I 

Iwwever, most certainly mentions the Indus as for V. 

I I 

is repeated before and must be therefore a 

specific river here and cannot be adjective to in the 
preceding foot, as ' is to and may be ® 

to R. V. VIII. 20-25, VIII. 26-18, X. 64-9 and X. 76 

undoubtedly use the word as the name of a particular 

river (obviously the Indus). 

But Macdonell and Keith (Vedic Index II, 460) cite 
R. V. I. 128-1, IV, 64-6, IV. 65-3, VII. 95-1, VIII.12-3, VIII. 
26-14, in addition to I. 122-6, V. 63-9, VIII. 20-26, VIII. 26-18 

and X. 64-9 as mentioning the Indus by the name of That 

R. V. I. 126-1 : it 1%RI^ I 

i ^ »” refers to the 


^ AnitabhS should not be taken as the name of a distinct river as Max 
Muller (S.B.E. XXXII, 323) and Macdonell and Keith (Vedic Index, II, p. 209, 
11, 18-20) have done ; for the word occurs nowhere else in the or 

elsewhere as the name of a river. 

I 

• But see below for another suggestion about this 
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Indus cannot be doubted, especially because the ewes of 
Gandbara are mentioned in the concluding verse of the hymn. 
But by no means as certain are IV. 64-6, IV. 66-3 : § 


2}^Hii8in8K‘ir “h 

ftw 1 w ^rax fw?T ^ittwxstwt 


?BT?rPR^>5t 11818,^1^11.” where f%^; may well mean the goddess 

presiding over rivers. R. V. VII. 95-1 has been quoted and 
discussed in connection with the identification of the Sdrasvati 


and •. is a common noun there, obviously meaning ‘ the 

river,’ and refers to the in the second line. It is 

therefore much to be regretted that Professors Macdonell and 
Keith have understood the word as a proper noun meaning 

the Indus.* In VITI. 12-13 : “^sf 8^1 I 

2rr?T§ ruflxx^ ll,” sindhu most probably means rivers 

in general for the feat described here is that of Indra * and 
Indra is everywhere ^ said to set free the rivers to flow. R. V. 

Viri. 25-14 w. i 

H” too probably refers not to the Indus but either 

to rivers in general or to the sea.* R. V. VIII. 26-12 

fSrirt wfffraxsw: ^ n”, too 


' Vedic Index, II, article on Sindhu, note 3. 

’ • The hymn is addressed to Indra. 

I I I 

» Compare 11. 12-12 

. — — — 

* Compare Grassmann, Worterbuch, column 1519, meanings 11 and 13 
for Sindhu. 
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contains nothing that would compel us to believe that the 
Indus is meant by 

In his Vedic Reader for Students (p. 103) Professor 
Macdonell renders firt: 

(R. V. V. 11-6 c and d) by “ The songs fill thee, as 

the great rivers the Indus, with power, and strengthen thee.” 
But it is not at all necessary to bring in the Indus here. 

here can very easily mean the ocean ; for the idea of 
the rivers or waters filling the sea I may refer to R. V, III. 

I I « I 

36-3 “lRRn2R?rir?TOSRn: sRI: where Macdonell 

himself understands to mean the ocean. Grassmann 

(Worterbuch and Ubersetzung) gives in V. 61-6 the 

meaning of ‘ the sea.’ 

We thus see that in the whole Rgveda only half a dozen 
passages can be certainly cited as referring to the Indus by 
the name of Slndhu, viz.^ I. 126.1, V. 63-9, VIII. 20.26, 
VIII. 26-18, X. 61-9 and X. 76. Is this not remarkable, 
when there are so many references to the river Sdrasvatl ? 

The Indus as is praised in only one complete hymn (X. 76), 
whereas Sdrasvatl or Sdrasvant are sung in at least three 
entire hymns, VI. 61, VII. 95 and VII. 96, all belonging to 
an earlier age. But if we take Sdrasvatl (in the older portion 
of the IJgveda) and Sindhu (in old as well as late portions 
of the IRgveda) both as meaning the Indus we find a very 
large number of references to this important river. I now 
quote below R.V. X. 75 a famous hymn in praise of 
the Sindhu (Indus) and show that the description can 
be closely paralleled by earlier descriptions of the 
Sdrasvatl (5= Indus, according to what I have just said). 
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The bj^mn is, according to the Anukrapani, by one Praiya- 
medha-living-on-the-Indus and runs thus : — 

II ^ n «in 

II ^«iiq^ i 

^ iram mf% ^ng^T ^ii<i i ni<. ^ fii ii^« 

I I 1^1 

^ 2r?T^ wgm i 

n ST ftgqg ii^ii 

^ eir f^fiT^i »n?f^ ^\^\ i^fspi nWr i 
gir swfir wntfiisT^f^ 118I1 

Tw ^ SI# 5 Eiwf^ Tsgf? ^ W HWIT I 

'qf^TT ssssfn gqtq'qi n^ii 

( B gTq q T mut qrit scqqr sisrr iqr 1 

ffi fqs^ fiwT sft^ ii^ii 

*lf#cqT qft ^if% HT^ ^t 1 % I 

^rW ^PgrqirwiTW^ q ^nsrr qg^ ii'SH 
gw gim 1 

gpiW?t g^: ’ftggiqig^ w gwir ggsgg ircn 
^ ^ gg# uri 1 

»mg igr gf#WT giig^ 
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In the first verse the Sindhu has been said to have 
outstripped the other rivers (^?Rm or 

understood) which can be paralleled by for the 

Sdrasvatl in VII. 95. 4. Coming to the second verse We find 
J I _ I 

?nrlr ^ng*tT ‘ you flow down towards the earth 
by the sides of mountains (=mountain-gorge8)’ and this at 
once reminds us of VI. 61. 2 “w 

M’Jrt etc.,” and V. 43-11 ^ flTT: 

'e ' .a, I 

2I5I7IT The third verse seems to echo 

VI. 61-8, “tot I 

I I 

The first half of the fourth verse c^T 

?rT^ has its parallel in (WFT^) 

of VII. 56-6 which I have explained at length. 
Verses 6 and 6 describe only the eastern and western tribu- 
taries of the Indus ^ and we need not touch them. In the 

_ , 1 1 

seventh verse the Sindhu has been called ‘most 

active of the active ones * and the same adjective has been 
given to the Sdrasvatl in VI. 61-13, The latter half of 


^ Of ciurse the Gahg5 and the Yamuna are not tributaries of the Indus. 
But as all the other rivers mentioned carry their waters directly or through 
other streams to the Indus, may we not think that our poet who lived on 
the Indus, knew not precisely where the GangS and the Yamuni discharged 
their waters P But the Jumna was really at one time a tributary of the 
Indus (Keane’s, Asia, Vol. II, 62) and Praiyamedha may have been living 
before its course was diverted to the Ganges. It is only about the Gahgfi 
t^bat he may have made a mistake, 
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verse 8 WIT may be 

reminiscent of VII. 96. 5 4 I 

ft W H ” I'or the “f^?vgr^” in the first half we 

may cite in VI. 61-7. The concluding verse 

too may he partly paralleled by VII. 96-3 “ ^ 

In conclusion I may point out 
that in X. 75, the Siudhu has received both feminine and 

I ^ I 

masculine adjectives, e.g., etc., by the side of 

^sr^asreJ, and this is exactly similar to in 

I 

the feminine and in the masculine appearing together 

in one single hymn (VII. 96 and VII. 95). None of these 
agreements singly prove anything but their ciimulative effect 
is suggestive. Can it be denied therefore that we get some 
corroborative evidence for the Sdrasvatl-Indus-identification 
from K.V. X. 75 ? 

I may now begin to answer the objections raised against 
this identification. I shall “lRrT»nBRrf«l^iiwT^” confine 
myself to what Professors Macdonell and Keith* have said. 
They write : — 

“ The insistence on the divine character of the river is 
seen in the very hymn ® which refers to it as the support of 
the five tribes, and corresponds with its later sacredness. 
Moreover that hymn alludes to the Paravatas, a people shown 
by the later evidence of the Pancaviinsa Brahma^a ® to have 
been in the east, a very long way from their original home, 

* Vcdio Index, Vol. II, pp. 436-437. 

* B.V. II. 41* 16 (devi tame). 

* See Pir&yata and c/. Bfsaya, 
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if Sarasvatl means the Indus. Again, the PQrus, who were 
settled on the Sarasvatl, ‘ could with great difficulty be located 
in the far west. Moreover, the five tribes might easily be 
held to be on the SarasvatT, when they were, as they seem 
to have been, the western neighbours of the Bharatas in 
Kuruksetra, and the Sarasvatl could easily be regarded as 
the boundary of the Punjab in that sense. Again, the ‘ seven 
rivers ’ in one passage * clearly designate a district ; it is most 
probable that they are not the five rivers with the Indus and 
the Kubha (Cabul river), but the five rivers, the Indus and 
the Sarasvatl. Nor is it difficult to see why the river is said 
to flow to ihe sea : either the Vedic poet had never followed 
the course of the river to its end, or the river did actually 
penetrate the desert either completely or for a long distance, 
and only in the Brshmana period was its disappearance in 
the desert found out. It is said, indeed, in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita* that the five rivers go to the Sarasvatl, but this 
passage is not only late (as the use of the word Desa shows), 
but it does not say that the five rivers meant are those of 
the Punjab. Moreover, the passage has neither a parallel 
in the other Satnhitas, nor can it possibly be regarded as an 
early production; if it is late it must refer to the later 
Sarasvatl.” 

1 R.V. VII. 95, 96. Ludwig, op. dt., 3, 176, admits that the Indus 
cannot be meant here. See Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie 1, 115. 

• R.V. VIII. 24-27. The connexion of Sarasvatl and the seven rivers 
is rather vague. In R.V. VIII. 64.4, Sarasvatl and the seven rivers are 
separately invoked, and in VI. 61. 10. 12, she is referred to as ‘seven- 
sistered (saptasvasa). In VII. .36. 6, she is called the ‘seventh,’ which 
makes the Sarasvatl one of the rivers. If the former passages are to be 
treated as precise, then saptasvasS may be considered to show that the 
Sarasvatl was outside the river system (which would then be Indus, KubhS 
and the five rivers of the Punjab, see Sapta-Sindhavalj) ; but the expression 
may be loosely meant for one of seven rivers. 

> XXXIV. 11. 
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In R.V. II. 41. 17 all men ( ’STpifir— Macdonell and 

Keith’s ‘five tribes ’ ?) are said to be supported by the 
Sdrasvatl and in the previous verse the river has been called 
the most motherly and the highest goddess. But how does 
that compel us to believe that the river is the Sarsuti ? There 
is nothing in the Rgveda which precludes us from holding 
that in the earliest period, the Indus was considered as a 
particularly sacred river. A sacred character does attach 
to the Sindhu described in R.V. X. 75; cf. 

^ ?Tf%ITT 9 c and d. The 

Rgvedic life was a riverside one : the Vedic Aryans seem 
to have been all settled on river banks. Naturally they looked 
upon all rivers as sacred. This habit is also seen among 
the ancient Iranians who paid honour to the Ardvi-Sura- 
Anahita and among later Hindus ^ who have all their sacred 
places on river banks. The Indus being the biggest river 
was the most beneficent stream and naturally the Vedic 
Aryans would call her umbitama, nadltama and devitamd. 
The banks of the Indus cannot today boast of vegetation, 
but they have not always been treeless. “ There was a time 
when forests grew on the Indus — forest with timber sufficient 
to enable Alexander the Great to construct the first Indus 
flotilla.” ^ Grains too may have grown there extensively in 
Vedic times. I therefore see no difficulty in holding that 
along with the name Sdrasvatl, the sacred character too of 
the Indus was in later times transferred to the Sarsuti of 
Kuruk§etra. 

Nor do I see any force in the objection raised by 
Macdonell and Keith on the ground of the alleged allusion 

> Before beginning our pujd, we purify the water by muttering the 
mantra »!#• ^ | ||, 

manifesting our veneration for rivers. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p, 28. 
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to the Paravatas in connexion with the Sdrasvatl. The 
reference to the Paravatas is not in II. 41 hut in VI. 61. 2 

where we have 

Macdonell and Keith say, as the Pancavimsa Brahma^a shows 
the Paravatas to be living on the Yamuna, the Indus cannot 

be a destroyer of them and hence the tTPCRcrfl must 

be the Sarsuti of Kuruksetra, not very far from the Jumna. 
I do not see how it may be scientific to interpret the Rgveda 
in the light of the Pancaviins'a Brahmajgia. Also, how do the 
Professors become sure that there is a reference to a people 

known as the ‘ Paravatas ’ in VI. 61. 25. The word rnTT^Irl occurs 
only in four places of the llgveda, viz., V. 62. 11, VI. 61. 2, VIII. 
34. 18 and VIII. 89. 6. Grassmann in his Worterbuch (column 
807) and Uebersetsung (Vol. I, pp. 203, 289, 661, 666), 
gives the word the meaning of ‘ coming from a distance ’ in 
the first and last passages, deriving it from^amua^ ‘distance’ 
and the meaning of ‘ a particular people ’ only in VIII. 34. 18. 
He renders in VI. 61. 2 by ‘ striking the distant 

(foemen or demons).’ Similarly Roth in the Sanskrit Worter- 
buch. Of course the Paravata in VIII. 34. 18 is perhaps a 
tribal name of the donor Vasurocis praised in the hymn and 

in VIII. 89. 6 too 

probably refers to the wealth of a Paravata, as Sayapa under- 
stands the passage, though Roth and Grassmann make 

here simply an adjective from But it is 

altogether certain that in V. 52.11 “ W *1^ 

I W Tfa 1w ^sITT h” we have a word 

I 

which is to be derived from paravdt. here are the 

Maruts. How can these be connected with a particular 
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people ? The Maruts are the devata of the hymn. In the 
first quarter of this verse, the ‘ men ’ (heroes) are said to 
‘blow hither ’ (i.e., to the place of the sacrifice ) ; this idea is 

repeated in the second foot where sn:: is substituted by 

(‘ gathered together ’) and the repetition of the conjunction 

’ipj and the want of any verb in the third foot show that there 
is a further repetition and the verb is to be supplied from 

the first and second feet. qRWdT: is thus an adjective to the 

I I 

Maruts, which is parallel to the snc: in the first line and 

in the second. Saya^a’s rendering ^ is the only 

possible one.* The verse may be thus translated line by line. 

Now the heroes blow hither, 

Now in bands they come hither. 

Now (they come who are) of distant realms. 
Brilliant aspects (have they) worth the sight. 

I have no hesitation in rejecting Griffith’s translation 
(particularly of the third line) : “ To this the Heroes will 
attend, well do their teams attend to this. Visible are their 
varied forms. Behold, they are Paravataa.'* 

We thus see that there is at least one passage in which 

I 

the word tnnq?! does not mean a particular people. It is just 
possible that in VI. 61. 2 too there is no reference to any 
ParSvatas. qKTqTnlt might well mean ‘ dashing from a 

distance.’ This description very nicely suits the Indus. 

' Similarly Grassmann, “ die man aus der Feme ruft.” 

I 

* That here means ‘ those who have come from a distance ^ is 

made highly probable by R. V. V, 53.8 l 

i I I " I 7 ” 

and V, 61,1 || % m W. ^ I TOTW: h where 

the Maruts are said to ‘ come from a distance.* 
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‘Dashing against the rocks’ too might do if Hillebrandt’s 
suggestion ' about the origin of the word paravata be accepted. 
Yaska in his Nirukta (II. 24) has commented on this verse 
and has rendered by ‘dashing 

against the sides.’ There is nothing in the context that 
militates against this interpretation but there may be etymo- 
logical difficulties against accepting it ; ‘ dashing from a 
distance ’ will present no such difficulty. Hence we cannot 
be sure that a people called Paravatas are referred to in 
VI. 61.2. Even if it be true that the poet calls the 
Sdrasvatl the killer or overthrower of the Paravatas 
in verse 2 of the hymn, as he has called her the consumer 
of the Panis in verse 1 and has asked her to destroy the 
progeny of the sorcerer Brsaya in verse 3, we need not locate 
the Paravatas at a distance from the Indus. I have said 
above that R. V. VIII. 84. 18 and VIII. 89. 6 refer to a tribe 
known as Paravatas. In VIII. 34, Nipatithi Kanva sings 
the praise of Indra and concludes with a danastuti of the 
Paravata Chief (?) Vasurocis ^ who had given him a 
thousand fleet and strong horses. Surely we would expect 
the finest breed of horses on the banks of the Indus. Would 
we therefore be far wrong in locating the Paravatas of R. V. 
VIII. 34. 18, somewhere near the Indus ? I do not see 
why we should go to the Pancavirasa Brahmapa for the 
localisation of the country of the Rgvedic Paravatas, when 
it is certain that in the Brahmana period many tribes had 
left their old Rgvedic homes and had migrated further into 
the interior of India.* 


‘ See Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, I, .512. 

I I 

• I believe that in verse 16 and in verse 18 refer to the 

same person and that the former is the personal name of the donor and the 
latter his tribal name, 

* Incidentally I may mention however that Hiuen Tsang in Book XI 
of his Travels, gives a description of 23 countries mostly in the order of his 
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The passage from the Pancavimfe Brahmapa (IX. 4. 10- 
11) which refers to the Para vatas is g?:- 

I trrowsrpg 

i^lisrT nun” '1’^^® context makes it certain^ 
that both Turasravas and the Paravatas lived or sacrificed on 
the Yamuna. But should we draw any argument from this 
passage for the home of the Rgvedic Paravatas ? Besides, 
is it certain that in the Rgveda too (VIII. 34, and VIII. 

89) tfKT^fl meant an individual tribe ? It would be simpler 

to conceive that qTTT^fl of 11. V. VIII. 34. 18 and VIII. 89. 6 
too came from tnTT^ and meant “ any distant or frontier 

tribe.” The word has the same accent in VIII. 34. 18 and 
VIII. 89. 6 as in V. 52. 11 and it is therefore most likely 
that in all the three places it is derived from the same stem. 
In the Pancavimsa Brahmana too, it is possible, no individual 
tribe is meant but ‘ the distant people.’ This is made likely 
by what follows almost immediately after — 

I huh,” 

the only passage in the Pahcaviinsa Brahmana which gives a 
parallel to the one quoted above. Here risis are mentioned 


travel, among whicli comes PO-FA-TO wbicli Beal Sariskritises as Parvata. 
The fifteenth country is SIN-TU (Sindhu), the sixteenth MU-LO-SAN- 
P’U-LU (Mfila^thanapura — Multan) and the seventeenth is our PO-FA-TO. 
The eighteenth is ’O-TIBN-P’O-CHI-LO (Atyanabakala ?). After con- 
cluding his description of the land PO-FA-TO, Hiuen Tsang writes, 
** Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1500 or 1600 li, we 
come to the Kingdom of ’O-TIEN-P’O-CHI-LO.” By this he clearly 
means that SIN-TU proper, MU-LO-SAN-P’U-LU and PO-FA-TO are in 
the Sindh country. The PO-FA-TO is thus near the Indus. Beal (Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 275, n. 87) points out that Panini 
in IV. 2. 143 ” coming immediately before “ ” 8 ^ 1 ^ 88 ) 

probably refers to the country of and certainly reads the name q^cT in 
the class (“ 
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in general terms as rivals of Jamadagni and no particular 
sages are mentioned. In P. B. IX. 4. 11 too ‘the distant 
people, the frontier tribes’ may have been mentioned instead 
of an individual tribe. The ‘ distant people ’ are said to have 
sacrificed on Yamuna but that river may have then formed 
the eastern boundary of Aryan settlements and peoples on 
its banks could well have been characterised as ‘distant 
people or frontier tribes.’ In support of my guess, I 
may refer to Pancavimsa Brahmana XXV. 13. 4, 

it” in the section on 
the Darsadvata Satra and to the corresponding portion of the 
Latyayana Srauta Sutra (X. 19. 8-16)— “gq^T 

IF# uhsww ^’g’rr- 

Wi ^ rl^ ^ ^ 

’ETW 

BUM ^ ^ ik^ii 

lU^II m I118II 

hub” It is probably because the 
Yamuna then formed the eastern boundary of Aryan habita- 
tion that an avabhrtha in its waters could be utilised for the 
Darsadvata Satra, a ceremony w'hich ensured ‘ disappearance 
from the human world ’ and attainment of heaven. The 
Paravatas on the banks of this Yamuna might be therefore 

simply ‘ a frontier people.’ mT'Rfl would thus become a 
relative term, able to denote any distant tribe and in any 
direction. i*^ i“ 

probability refer to any tribe at all, but even if it does, these 
Paravatas may have been a tribe or tribes living at a distance 
from the habitation of the Bharadvaias. 

The Purus are mentioned in E. V. Vll. 96. 2 as living 
on both the banks of the Sarasvatl. I cannot understand 
how this goes against identifying the Sfirasvati of this passage 
with the Indus. Professors Macdonell and Keith say that 
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it is difficult to place the Purus in the extreme west, but 
why ? The Purus were one of the confederates against whom 
Budas fought in the famous battle of ten kings on the banks 
of the Ravi. This Ravi is just midway between the Indus 
and the eastern Sarsuti and the Purus living on the eastern 
bank of the Indus may well have marched thence to fight 
with Sudas. In this battle ten kings belonging probably to 
ten different tribes fought against Sudas and some at least 
of them may have come from a distance simply for the sake 
of this engagement. I shall have to return to this point 
again when I shall show the connexion of the Purus with 
the Bharatas and the later Kurus. It will be evident from 
what I shall say that the Bharatas did not always occupy 
the country of Kuruksetra and that in the time of the earlier 
portion of the ?,gveda they lived in the western Punjab. The 
five tribes could therefore easily be their neighbours in those 
days though these tribes lived on the Indus (R.V. VI. 61. 12). 

I 

The of VIII. 24. 27 undoubtedly meant a 

country and evidently the land which is now known as the 
Punjab, but what reason is there for supposing that the 
seven rivers which gave the land this name were the Indus, 
the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, the Sutlej and 
the Sarsuti ? The Vedic poets were acquainted with and 
have mentioned many rivers besides these, in the Punjab and 
outside the Punjab. Why should we therefore exclude the 
Suvastu (Swat), the Kubha (Kabul), the Krumu (Kurrum), 
the Gomati (Gomal), the Sarayu (identity uncertain), the 
Marudvrdha (Maroowardhwan), Drsadvati and the Yamuna 
from the list of rivers ? The “ seven rivers ” are often 
mentioned in connexion with Indra’s famous feat of killing 
Vytra and “letting loose the waters.” I think ‘seven’ is in 
all these passages merely a traditional number. Attempts 
to determine what particular rivers in the Punjab made up 
this number are therefore only “ 
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I do not deny that in the time of the Bgveda, the Sarsuti 
reached the sea (the Arabian Sea or the Bann of Catch) ; 
but, as I have shown above, my identification of the Sarasvati 
of the older portion of the bgveda with the Indus does 
not rest on the ground of its reaching the sea. On a 
former occasion, ^ I had claimed support for my Sdrasvatl- 
Indus-identification in Vajaaaneyi-Samhita XXXIV, 11 : 

— w— — — — 

But this is undoubtedly a very late mantra and 

I am now convinced that there is no reference to the 
Indus here — this is not for the occurrence of the late word 
de6a but on account of the undoubted fact that in the period 
of the Yajurveda and the Brahma^as the centre of Vedic culture 
and Aryan habitation had shifted to the Madhyadesa and the 
little stream in Kuruksetra must have been then the Sdrasvatl 
of sacred memory. I therefore now propose to take the verse 
to mean, “the five (sacred) rivers* of similar stream enter 
into {i.e. impart their sanctity to) the Sdrasvatl (=the 
Sarsuti) which (though flowing in a different land possesses 
the sanctity of even those rivers and) becomes the five-time 
sacred river of the land (Kuruksetra or Madhyadesa).” For 
a similar idea, compare Tandyamahabrahmaflia XXV, 13, 3, 
where Kuruksetra is said to be equivalent to the whole world. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith * have rightly seen 
a contradiction between the two adjectives of the Sarasvati 
Sapidsvasa (VI, 61, 10) and saptdthl slndhwmdtd (VII, 36, 
6). They take the first to be a loose expression. But as 
the adjective seven-sistered is more frequent, it would be 
more proper to take rather the second expression (‘the 
seventh of the rivers ’) to be loosely used. I have already 

^ Calcutta Review for May 1922^ p. 319. 

» Probably the five rivers of the Punjab, but there is some uncertainty. 

8 Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 436, note 2Q. 
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discussed these passages and I need not repeat what I have 
said. The Sdrasvatl would therefore be best taken as out- 
side the system of ‘ seven rivers ’ but I do not want to press 
the point. As regards the specification of these seven rivers 
I do not venture upon a guess and I prefer, as I have just 
said, to take ‘ seven ’ to be a merely traditional number. 
Compare X, 76, where Praiyamedha living on the Sindhu 

characterises the “ waters ” as moving in groups of seven 
I 

I have now come to the end of this section. 1 have 
shown that in the earlier portions of the Rgveda, particularly 
in Ma^dalas VI and VII, “ Sdrasvatl ” means the Indus 
and in the Tenth Ma^dala it means the Sarsuti in 
Kuruksetra. As the Aryans advanced from the Indus basin, 
crossed the Punjab rivers and occupied the Madhyadesa, 
they gave to the river in Kuruksetra parallel to the 
Drsadvatl the name of Sarasvatl, which in earlier times 
meant the Indus. The Indus was first called “ Sdrasvati ” 
and occasionally also “ Sindhu ” but since the little stream 
in Madhyadesa came to appropriate to itself that old name, 
the Indus went by the name of ‘ Sindhu ’ alone The 
Sarsuti was thus the Eastern Sdrasvati. The St. Petersburg 
Dictionary states that it did often have the adjective ^ or 
which, if true, would support my view.' That the Indus 
was once known as the “ Sdrasvatl ” is also proved by the fact 
that a province to its west (Arachosia) is given the name of 
Haraxvaiti in the Avesta (Vendidad I, 13) and Harauvati 

^ I find in a Gujarati article in the “ Gujrat ” for Aswin, 1979 
(Saipvat), the following Sanskrit verse, quoted probably from some Puripa 
text, which I cannot trace to its source : 

^ I 
II 

The verse shows that the name Sarasvatl has not been confined to one single 
stream » 
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in the Ancient Persian Inscriptions (Behistan, I. 17, III. 
56, 66, 72, 76, Darius Persepolis e 17, Darius Naks-i-Rustam 
24). 

II 

In this part I shall cite some other cases of transference 

of river names. First comes the Gomatl. According to 
Grassmann as a proper name for a river occurs only 

in R. V. VIII, 24, 30 and X. 76, 6. I have quoted in full 
the seventy-fifth hymn of the Tenth Ma^dala and it is quite 
clear that the Gomati there is a western tributary of the 
Indus and Professors Macdonell and Keith * too have not 
doubted its identification with the Gomal. This Gomatl 
then is not the river Gumti in the United Provinces. 
What reason is there for believing with Geldner that the 

Gomatf of R. V. VIII, 24, 30 should be the Gumti? 
Professors Macdonell and Keith have said, “This accords 
M'ell with the later use of the name and with the general 
probability of the river here intended being in Kuruksetra, 

as the centre of Vedic civilization.” But the Gomatl of 
R. V. X, 75, 6, is surely not the same as the later Gomatl 
(Gumti). The general probability mentioned by the 
Professors is purely subjective and has little basis in facts. 
It is only the civilization of the later Sainhitas that probably 
and of the Brahmanas most certainly centred round 
Kuruksetra. Professors Macdonell and Keith seem to find 
reference to the river Gomatl in a third passage of the 

Rgveda, viz., V, 61, 19, “iw I 

ii” Here both the accent .{acute on the first 
syllable) and inflection (feminine accusative plural) of 


^ Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 238. 
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»Tm^: 'are against this supposition. Of course it has been 
proposed to read but one feels a strong prejudice 

against such emendations and I cannot find it in me to 

reject both the Sambitft and Pada texts. The word is best 
left as it is. Professor Oldenberg ‘ writes, “ Change of 
accent as well as change of case-ending raises a doubt where 
the origin of the text-corruption is obscure. In spite of 
the force in the striking resemblance with VIII, 24, 30 

in both the places !), should not one support here 

having regard to IV, 21, 4 ?” in V, 61, 19 

cannot therefore mean the river Sayana renders the 

word by If that meaning is not liked, surely 

which suits the context well will be acceptable. 
The poet (Syavasva Atreya) expresses in verse 10 his 
gratitude for a gift of hundred cows each received from 
Purumilha, Taranta and Vaidadasvi ^ and has also already 
(verses 5-9) poured forth his gratitude for similar gifts 

from an unnamed lady.* In verses 17 and 18, ^ 

TO ^ I ^ II m ^ 

I 5T ^ tf?l ^ II our poet says that his 

wants are not fulfilled and wishes that Darbhya Rathavlti 
should be informed of this. Would it be wrong therefore 
to find in the following verse (closing one in the hymn) a 
wistful reference to the plentiful cows in the mountain 
abodes * of Rathaviti some of which he may graciously send 

' Rgveda, textkritische und exegetische Noten I, 355. 

* It seems best to take these three as three distinct persons. 

® SdalyasI may not be her name nor is it certain that she was 
Taranto’s wife. 

* Little importance should be attached to the story in the Brhaddevata 
V, 50-80, told in this connexion. 
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down to the needy SySvasva ? I may mention here that 
Professor Oldenberg notices a play on the word in 

VIII, 24, 30.^ It thus appears to me that no river called 
Gomatl is mentioned in V, 61, 19. The in X, 76, 6 

certainly and in VIII, 24, 30, probably ^ is the Gomal, But 
in later times a different river comes to be called the Gomatl. 

A similar transference of epithet is also found in the 
case of the Yamdna. The name occurs thrice in the Rgveda, 
viz., in V, 62, 17, VII, 18, 19 and X, 76, 6. In the last 
passage the river mentioned is obviously the Jumna ; its 
position in the list leaves no doubt on the point. But in 
VII, 18-19, Hopkins * thinks the Yamuna is either the 
Parusnl or “ the double channel of the upper Ravi ” and 
though Macdonell and Keith * have rejected the view 
I cannot help following him. In VII, 13, 18-19, Bheda 
is said to have been killed and stripped of all his 
treasures, on the YarndnA and the Ajas, Sigrus, Yaksus 
are said to have suffered there a great massacre of 
horses. The poet has been so long describing the 
Daiaraj^a battle on the Parus^I (the Ravi). Is it easy 
to suppose that he has suddenly jumped to the description 
of another victory achieved by Sudas hundreds of miles 
away ? Professors Macdonell and Keith have supposed ® 
that Bheda was not one of the opponents of Sudas in the 
Dasarajna battle. That immediately after mentioning the 
miraculous character of Sudas* single-handed victory over 
the ten kings in verse 17, Bheda is mentioned in verses 

' Rgveda, teztkritisohe und exegetisolie Noten II, 98. 

* I wonld read in tha mention of the land of seven rivers in verse 97 
a support for the western localisation of the Gomatl. 

* India, Old and New, p. 52. 

* Vedic Index, 11, pp. 186-87. 

‘ Vedic Index, II, pp. 110* 111. 
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18 and 19 makes it more than probable that he was one 
of these combatants. Besides, R. V. VIT, 33, 3, ^ 

i i ^ 4 ^rsn^ 

^ n” makes it altogether certain that Bheda 

was vanquished in the Dasarajna battle. 

clearly alludes to Sudas’ escape from the flood which his 

Dasarajna enemies had expected would overpower him and 

Saya^ia is certainly right in citing here VII, 18, 6 “'sp^rflr 

«T^: ^ «” R. V. VII, 33, 3 shows 

beyond doubt that Bheda was one of the participators in the 
Da^rajna league and lost his life in that battle. But that 
battle was fought on the Paruspl. The Yamiina on which 
Bheda was killed according to VII, 18, 18 was therefore 
either this same Pdru^nl or a river that joined it very near 
the place of battle (in which case we may suppose that the 
battle was fought between the two rivers). That Yaksu^ 

is said in VII, 18, 6, 

wg I ^ to have 

been entangled along with Turvasa in the Dasarajna engage- 
ment and his people the Yaksus are said in VII, 18, 19 

urar ]^?nwT i fstrw 

^ Y4ksu certainly means a particular king or tke chief of a particular 
tribe. It may or may not be a doublet or a mistake for Y&du, SSyapa’s 
(^: ^ ^ fir^:) is impossible, Langbis takes it 

as a proper name and so also Grassmann in his Worterbuch (though in the 
tmnslation he seems to have omitted the word altogether but without any 
explanation). Professors Macdonell and Keith seem to Tiave considered 
Ydksu in VII, 18, 6, to be a proper name (Vedic Index, II, 882). 
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II” to have lost their horses on 

the Yamiina also proves that the Yamlina was not distinct 
from or at least distant from the Farus^I. 

K. V. V, 62, 17 too leads us to the same conclusion. 
The hymn is addressed to the Maruts. The author is 
Syavasva of the Atri family and the Fifth Ma^ds^la contains 
ten hymns by him, all addressed to the Maruts, of which this 
is the first. In verse 7, the Maruts are said to have * waxed 

mighty ’ ( ) among ‘ rivers ’ ( ). No river 

is specified till we come to verse 9, m 414^^1 

I ' J ^ ' 

^^r?r i ^ n,” where the 

Pdrusiji (the Ravi) is mentioned. The following seven verses 
have no river names but there is one name in the next one (the 

last in the hymn) ^ W I 

Jlir ^ TT«it ll, where the poet says that 

he obtained on the Yamiina famous gifts of cows and horses 
(or gifts of cows and horses famous on the Yamiina). We 
saw the words Yamiina and Parus?il mentioned in similar 
contexts in VII, 18. Here too we find the two names in 
one hymn in such setting that we would not naturally take 
them to refer to distant and disconnected rivers. Would it 
be proper to suppose that these two rivers alone have been 
mentioned here only by the merest chance ? Chance in one 
place is intelligible but in two places makes us pause and 
think. That Syavasva belongeci to the west is conclusively 

proved by V, 63, 9, ?n ^ 

I T. II, where 

only western rivers are mentioned. No other river name 
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occurs in the %5v5sva collection. The YamiinSi of V, 62, 
17 cannot therefore be the Jumna. It must be either the 
Parils];^ or some river that has joined it. 

If a guess may be hazarded here, I might say that the 
Yamdn^ was the Asiknl ( « ‘ Black ’ according to Yaska IX, 
26) or Chenab.' The later Jumna is also a ‘ black river,’ ^ 
The Dasarajda battle may therefore have been fought on a 
spot lying between the Bavi and the Chenab. This supposi- 
tion would give a good explanation for “^rWT 

VII, 18, 6. I cannot just now identify the Sardyu in V, 
63, 9, but it is certainly not the river later famous in Oudh. ® 

is supposed^ to be an adjective to Sardyu, which 

is very likely. But can it be a variant (perhaps a 

learned form) for ? The shifting of the accent would 

explain at least the syncopation. 

Ill 

I have tried to show that with one single exception 

(III, 23, 4) the family books of the ?,gveda mean by 

the river Indus and it is in the I'enth Ma^dala that 
always means the ‘ Sarsuti.’ I shall now try to explain why 
III, 23, 4, though belonging to a fairly early family collection 
gives to the word the meaning it bore in later times. 

The explanation probably lies in III, 33, a hymn which 
contains a dialogue between the rivers Vipas' (Beas) and 
i5utudri (Sutlej) on one side and Vis'vamitra wishing to cross 


^ According to Roth and Stein ; see the latter’s paper on River-names 
in the Bgveda in the Bhandarkar Commemoration volume. 

» It is also known as 

* One however feels tempted to think of the Avestan Haroyu (modern 
Haii-rud). 

* SSyapa on V, 63, 9 and Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, I, 541. 
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them with the Bharatas ‘ eager for conquest ’ on the other. 
The hymn is highly interesting from literary as well as 
historical points of view and I shall therefore quote it in 
full. But I shall discuss only those portions qf it which are 
relevant to the present subject. The hymn is : 


(VisvSmitra) vt 




T’lW to i 

WTTO RTOJJimuibi m 

fRTOgIf I 

wncT «?ii 

(Rivers) to ^ R^T fysR^RT ^ 1 

ST R^ R^; ^rR?nw: f^'^fRR^ W iisii 

I I ^ I I <; J 

(Visva.) WR ^ RTORttRR I 

(Riv.) RPBlfT RftfR RftRT?! I 

^TOiRTfro R?i r^ iw rIP: ii^h 

IIRT^ uw ^R { RW R?fi fRp?l I 

1r R^RI qtrir^ RlRT*nRRTRt5RRfR^0TOsr[’. II'S# 

RrW Rfft^fR TO Rn R^ Rkrgw |RTfi I 

RRjtS RfKt RfR m ^ fR Rf: iRTO 5m^ «C|| 
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^ ’it i 

f^r ^snN wim ^xtri iitw. fwr. «t^w iiAn 
^ 4 xinit ’mran i 

^ ^ sf% it^ t' in«ll 

I J 0 I 

21^ c^T »TOir. xiw i 

vm'. wiw m it' jrfw«n»^ h^ib 

xtT fl T ft y l w »i«qT. ^Rww f^jii*. srftini i 

n fWajfWn^*. ^ ^to: ^4«q* ^rm Jftwi. in^ii 

'5f ^rfS; ^ wsrererft s45mr<?iiH.M 

KVi 

The hymn shows that Yisvamitra helped the Bharatas in 
crossing the Beas and the Sutlej, that these Bharatas had 

come from a great distance ( Tt®T” “?nnBI 

) and that they were out for conquest. It is 

possible that King Sudas was among these Bharatas, as the 
words of Yfiska ( “f qigT fi wr sKf«r: ww*. git f^i t ^ 

^ fxrH ^J^srr fiMiij|<i«it: ^ RraiRwit 

*nYT Wn fft ” Nir. II. 24) seem to suggest. 
BrhaddevatS IV. 106, “gitf^: ^rRpsiTTi' WYT Wf qwft-;, 
RlMl^fQStt: ^rii^ T B** supplies a commentary on 

Tftska’s words and makes it probable that SudSs was among 
the number. That SudSs was a Bharata as well as a Trtsu 
cannot be doubted by any Vedic scholar* to*day, whatever 

1 bne scholar has hovrever chosen to donbt the ""identity of the 
Bharatas with the T|;tsns in the Calcutta Review for November, 1923, 


’ (Visva.) 

(Biv.) 

(Visva.) 
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Both, Muir, Kaegi and Zimmer writing quite a long time 
ago, may have said. That the Bharatas were marching for 
conquest (or perhaps colonisation) is clearly established by 

I I 

ITOIT. . m verse 11 and jqRTTT in verse 12. »nsir«^ 

means ‘wishing for cows’. Sayana takes to mean ‘water* 
and renders by ‘wishing’ (to cross) the river. But this 

meaning is without any warrant. does not mean ‘water’ ; 
even the Nigha^tu and the Nirukta do not ^ include ‘water’ 
among the many (?) meanings of the word. ‘To cross’ too is 
a gratuitious assumption. But Sayana has correctly ’’ inter- 
preted jpjpi; in verse 12 by ‘?n: (‘wishing to possess 

cows’). ‘Wishing to possess cows’ meant ‘wishing to conquer 
other peoples’ possessions’. The cow was the principal wealth 
in those days and she was also the objective of the enemy’s 
attack. The king was called the irhlT (literally ‘Protector of 

Cows’) and the word also came to mean simply ‘a protector* 
without any special reference to cows. Beaders of the 
Mahabharata will recall to their minds the story of the 
Kaurava attack on the cow-stalls of Eirata. 

The question now arises, from which side did Sudas and 
the Bharatas cross the Beas and the Sutlej for this forage ? 

pp, 157-58. But see my reply in the August, 1924 number of the same Journal. 
Dr. Das’s reply to my criticisms ( pp. 378-384, C. R., August, 1924) only 
obscures the issue by a flourish of retoric and display of temper (pp, 374-8). 

' But Durgficarya on Nir. VI. 2 renders J\^\^ of Yaska by We 

are however not to conclude from this that he took ‘^1’ to be a synonym for 
‘water’. The ^gvedio passage (III. 30. 10) on which Yaska is commenting 
means by ‘arif ‘rain-waters’ but that only metaphorically. Durg& therefore did 
not give a synonym but the meaning of the word divested of metaphor. 

• Similar words etc., are so frequent in the R. V., that 

Sayapa could not misunderstand the sense of is perhaps the only 

word of this type which .has survived in classical Sanskrit* 
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Professors Macdonell and Keith ' have supposed that they 
came from Kuruksetra and crossed the rivers from the 
East. But what is more probable is that the rivers 
were forded from the west and the Bharatas came from the 
western parts of the Punjab. Visvamitra led them across the 
Sutlej and they probably settled near Kuruksetra. They 
may have transferred to a river in their new home the proud 
name of ‘SArasvatl*. As the Bharatas were in later times 
most honoured of all the Aryan tribes ^ and as other tribes 
probably followed in their wake and joined them in their new 
home ® it was this stream which in later times exclusively* 
received the name of Sdrasvati. The Bharatas had dubbed the 

river and there is nothing surprising therefore in the 

two Bharata princes’ referring to this stream by in 

III. 23. 4. This passage only shows that the Bharatas called 
the river “Sdrasvati.” But by the time of R. V. X. 76, even 
persons belonging to the extreme west of the Punjab knew it 

by that name and the river Indus by its other name 
“Sindhu” alone. 

These suppositions can give a satisfactory explanation of 
many problems of the Rgveda. On what grounds I have 
oome to such conclusions I shall try to show in the following 
part of the paper. I shall then fully discuss the personal 
history of King SudAs and his relations with the BharadvAjas, 
the Vasi^thas and the VisvAmitras, questions which are still 
highly obscure. If I can convince my readers of the 


> Vedic Index II, pp. 310, 436 
• Of, Vedic Index II, pp. 96-97, 

® The name Paucala shows a fusion of five tribes and the fact that 
thete was a rivalry between the Kurus and the Pane alas makes us assume 
an old hostility. See below, [Waddell’s “ able Panch ” is based on an 
etymology which is not even of the type satirised by Voltaireu] 

^ But compare f ^r( etc., quoted above. 
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plausibility of my account, the correctness of the interpretation 
I have put on III. 33 and III. 23 will follow as a matter of 
course. And the proposed identification of the “Sdrasvatl” in 
the earlier portions of the Bgveda (particularly in Mapdalas 
VI and VII) will he then placed beyond all doubts. 

IV 

King Sudas has been called in the Kgveda Paijavana. 
Yaska in the Nirukta passage (II. 24) referred to above, 

says that Pijavana was the name of Sudas’s 
father. King Divodasa is also mentioned as the ancestor of 
Sudas. Professors Macdonell and Keith ’ incline towards the 
view that Divodasa was the grandfather of Sudas, and Pijavana 
his father. Their reasons for this supposition fail to convince 
me. R. V. VII. 18-22 mentions Paijavana Sudas as the 

ndptr of Devdvant : t ^ W wi I 

I III 

^ ^ » Devdvant seems to 

be used here for Divodasa. * viHI probably means ‘of the son’ 
for ‘son’ is the usual meaning of the word or 5|qT?I iu the 
Rgveda. But even if the later meaning of ‘grandson’ be put 
on the word, as SSyapa has done *01*. Isrer), 

how will Professors Macdonell and Keith explain the 

concluding verse of the hymn IRTrUg 

wv: I «” 

where Divodasa is explicitly called the father ( fq?IT ) of 

Sudas ? This passage clearly establishes that Divodasa was 
the father and not grandfather of Sudas. As regards 
Pijavana he may have been the same person as Divodasa as 

* Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 363, Vol. II, pp. 24 and 454. 

* Compare pames like ( for ) in the later literature. 
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Geldner ' supposes or he may have been some remote ancestor. 
Divodas is connected with the Bharadvajas in Maflidala VI 
and Sudas with the Vasisthas in Ma^dala VII. But why 
should that constitute any difficulty ? We know Sudas had 
connexions with the Visvamitras too. Is it therefore impossi- 
ble for him to take as priests a family distinct from the one 
which served his father ? I believe that Sudas inherited 
both his father’s throne and his father’s priest but he soon 
exchanged the Bharadvaja for a Vasistha priest. He must 
have earned the hatred of the Bharadvajas for this desertion 
and it is thinkable that the Bharadvajas tried to avenge them- 
selves on him. In the ^arikhayana Brahmaua XXVI. 5 and 
Kausitaki ITpanisad III. 1 we read of a Fratardana, son of 
Divodasa. If this Divodasa is the same person as Sudd’s 
father, Fratardana would become either Sudas himself 
or a brother of his. The latter seems more likely^ 
Now we read in the Kathaka Samhita XXI. 10, ^ 

w I ?mt I ^ that 

Fratardana waa aided by a Bharadvaja in the attaining of a 
glorious kingdom. We have also in the Rgveda VI. 26. 8, 

“urSlIfsT: ^ aaroi aWmC’. » of Fratar- 

dana as the protege of a Bharadvaja. It is therefore think- 
able that when Sudas took a Vasistha to his services, the 
Bharadvajas became angry and set up his brother Fratardana 
as a rival claimant to the throne and the Kathaka passage 
may be possibly referring to this. 

Before passing on to Vasistha I must say a few words 
about the tribal relations of Sudas. I have already said that 
I accept the views of Frofessors Geldner, Macdonell and 
Keith and other recent workers in the field of Vedic antiqui- 
ties about the relations between the Trtsus and the Bharatas. 


* Bigveda in Auswahl I. 115. '• 

* Why else is he not mentioned even once in Ma^^las III and VII P 
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1 shall now try to show that the Trtsu*Bharatas were also 
related to the Purus. In the Rgveda, the ‘Five Peoples* are 
frequently mentioned. Aupamanyava's explanation 

^ ‘ for the term is impossible to 

follow. Zimmer’s view that the Five People were the Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus and Purus is the most likely one. 
These five must have been the principal Aryan tribes. Of 
them the Purus may have been the most noted people. We 
know that the later Pura^as make Puru the youngest son of 
king Yayati but most favoured by his father a nd they trace 
the descent of the later noble family of Bharatas and 
Kauravas from this Puru. Now in the Rgveda there are 
sufficient indications for connecting the Trtsu- Bharatas with 
the POrus. Thus we have an exact parallel for (or rather an 

- ^ I I I 

echo of) R, V. VI. 20. 10 Iht 

I WH piirFr »” in I. 

63.7 ^ ^ 

W. h” connecting which two passages 
we may infer that the Trtsu- Bharata Sudas had some relation 
with the Pfirus. More explicit is I. 130. 7, ‘ 

^ 51^ ^ Wnr j 

wi\ ^’ett f^mir 


^ Quoted in the Nirukta III. 8, SSyapa follows this explanatioru 
Professors Macdonell and Keith (Vedic Index I, 467) have misunderstood 
Yiska, When Yiska writes fqcr?t %qT (Hhus some thinV) 

he does not hold this view himself. His own view must be the same as that 
of 4iipa‘Daanyava who was probably a Nairukta (Etymologist), 
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5fi 

h”! where Parucchepa Daivodasi actually calls 
Dirodasa Atithigva a Puru. If in the third line 

I 

is in apposition with in the first, there is no 

reason why immediately before should not be 

taken as its adjective. This is a very old testimony. The 
Parucchepa Daivodasa collection is perhaps as early as 
the Bharadvaja collection or Vasi§tha collection.^ I 
cannot therefore help concluding that the Tytsu-Bharatas 
were a section of the old family of Purus. The “sudden 
disappearance of the name of the Purus from Vedic tradi- 
tion” ^ may be better accounted for by supposing that the 
glory of the Purus was eclipsed by their near kinsmen, the 
Bharatas.® But the Purauas derive the famous Kurus by 
direct descent from the Pauravas. It is possible that the 
Purus and Trtsu-Bharatas again became one people, a supposi- 
tion which would explain the name Bharatas given to 
Kauravas.* 

But Sudas must have thrown off the allegiance that he 
owed to the Puru chief which may have led to the confederacy 
of Ten Kings against him. The Dasarajna hymn (R. V. VII. 
18) is very, very obscure and I cannot claim to have fully 
understood it. But I think that this explanation for the 

' See E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre, pp. 48, 171, 272, 278-280, 294, j 

» Vedic Index 11. 12. 

• See further below. 

^ The Purdnas are probably wrong in thinking that the name vn^ is 
derived from king Bharata, son of Dusyanta. The Trtsus probably correspond 
to the Kasi dynasty of the PurSpas, The Brahma PurSna and the HarivaipSa 
trace the ancestry of the Kifii line to the Pauravas. Though Pargiter 
(Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 101) following other Puripas 
refuses to accept this connexion, I cannot help following it as it accords with 
the Rgveda as we have understood it, 
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origin of the battle can suit our texts. In VII. 18. 13 

II. 1 I ^ i'll 

I II ' " ■ 

*TT*b II,” Yasistha exults over the points 

gained by his Trtsu favourite (Sudas) and expresses a hope 
that the Puru may be conquered by these efforts. And in 

VII, 8. 4 “r inRwf^'»lT?r4i fR i ^rfir 

^ 

gju* f?I5TT^ II”, the Paru chief 

is said to have been conquered. Combining these two state- 
ments I come to the conclusion that the conquest of the Piiru 
was contingent on the overthrow of the confederacy of Ten 
Kings and was assured when that was achieve.!, A feharadvaja, 
instead of a Visvamitra, may have instigated this confederacy 
against Vasistha’s patron. The Puru has been sneeringly 

called ‘of unavailing speech in prayer or worship’ (^* 

in VII. 18. 13, probably because his Bharadvaja 

priest could not save him from the sldlful manoeuvre of 
Sudas guarded by the prayers of Vasistha, Bharadvaja’s 
new rival. The sympathy of the Bharadvajas for the Purus 
is clearly indicated in VI. 20.10, quoted above. The issue of 
the Dasarajna battle is viewed by the Bharadvajas in a 
different light. In the general overthrow whole armies 
were destroyed and great was the carnage. But the 
Yadus and Turvasas may have escaped by crossing the 
river' and precipitate flight. The Bharadvajas who have 
been alienated from Sudas and are probably supporters 
of his present adversary, the Puru chief, cannot but 
feel sympathy for the confederates of the Purus and we 
twice find them thanking Indra for saving the Yadus and 


» See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 1, pp. 315-6 ; II, p. 185. 
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Turvaf^as : "g(* ^ n iTwf): i 

nee mtir ?if* ^f^ii n and 

^ ^ 5^ w tt” iis^Rii* 

I shall have to notice here a few points in connexion with 
VII. 83. The Basarajha battle is referred to in verse 8 and 
it is very likely that the whole hymn alludes only to that 

victory. We should therefore take the first verse "TTr 

tni ^ JTspfi: gg: i nrir ^ iwt 

I ' I 

^ II to refer to the same incident. 

^*irmT JpqWl 95*.” bas been translated by Griffith ‘went forward 

for spoil’. But ‘went eastwards for spoil’ would be more 
correct and that is how SSya^a takes it. It was probably from 
the. extreme west of the Punjab that Vasistha had brought his 

patron Sudas. R. V. VII. 96.2 »Tfv*TT W 

places the Phrus on the two coasts (^^=s 

‘grassy banks’ according to Grassmann and Griffith) of the 
Sdrasvatl which, I have tried to show above, meant in tbe 
Seventh Ma94ala the river Indus.® The Basarajna battle was 
probably fought near the junction of the Pdruspi and the 

* etymologically means ^collection of waters* and I have already 

thrown out the suggestion that the DJsarSjna battle was fought at the con- 
fluence of the Chenab and the Ravi between the two rivers. SudSs safely 
crossed the rivers but his pursuers were drowned, a fate from which the 
Yadus and Turva§as may have managed to escape. 

* Mr. RamSprasad Chanda’s interpretation in his “Indo-Aryan Races” 
of the Rgvedic references to the safe crossing of the Yadus and Turvasas, 
though highly original, cannot suit the texts of the Rgveda. The view that 
trofessors Macdonell and Keith have advocated on this difficult question seems 
quite plausible to me. See the articles on TurvaSa and Yadu in the Vedic Index. 

» Regarding vegetation on the coasts of the Indus in ancient times, I may 
refer my readers to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, pp. 28-29 referred 
to above. 
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Yaradna (=Asiknl=»Chenab ?)*, Before passing on to the 
incidents in the subsequent life of Sudas, I must notice 
another point in connection with E. V. VII. 83. In the 8th 

verse, wir f I 

m sri^rr fwn n” the Vasi^thas 

call themselves Trtsus. Does this mean that they actually 
belonged to the Trtsu family ? I think not. They were now 
partisans of Trtsus and hence they characterise themselves as 

Trtsus. We have an exact parallel in VI. 16.4 “ailflss 

fVm WIJ tt where the 

Bharadvaja priest calls himself a Bharata because he is serving 
the Bharata (Ti tsu-Bharata) Divodasa.* 

The Vasisthas were not destined to enjoy long the bounty 
of king Sudas for the Vis'vamitras managed to step into their, 
shoes. If we study II. V. III. 63 and VII. 104 in the light 
the later Brahmapa and Epic legends about the conflicts of 
Vasistba and Vis'vamitra Ve cannot help concluding that 
Vis'vamitra snatched away the paurohitya of Sudas from the 
Vasisthas and the Vasisthas tried to avenge themselves for 
this offence. Whatever may be the exact value of the legend 
in the Brhaddevata IV, 112-118, it is certain that Vis'vSmitra 
is alluding to a magical effect that had come over him 
and his recovery from it in E.V. III. B3.15 and 16 : 


‘ See above. 

I t t I 

• C<mix>are VI. 16.6 ^\fn W iwtnwwsf II 
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The author of the magic may well have been a Vasistha 
and it is conceivable that Visvamitra is cursing these 
Yasi^thas in verses 21-'J3 of R. V. III. 53. It is also con- 
ceivable that the Vasisthas are trying to exculpate themselves 
and to throw back the curse on its author in VII. 104. 12, 
15-25. But the Vasisthas had lost the favour of Sudas for 
ever and we may possibly read a lament for this fate and 
a wish to regain their old importance in VII. 6t. 3 

f*rr ii” it is probably this wish which in 

later legends* takes the form of Vaistha’s successful attempt 
to avenge himself on the descendants of Sudas. 

R. V. III. 53 probably describes what Visvamitra did 
after recovering from his swoon (?). He must have led on 
Sudas for conquest of new lands as is evidenced by verse 11 : 

’Rsi n i5V?iT I Tmi sa 

arf5T?in»TcniI^'T ll It is to lands of 

prosperous non-Aryans who did not worship the Vedic gods 
that Visvamitra wanted to lead Sudas. Compare verse 14 : 

^ wusT^ ^ a iqfja \ ^ k\ 

m aamrw a: ii”** R. v. iii. 53. 

^ Taittirija SamhitS, VII. 4-7, Sankhayana Br^hmana, IV. 8, Tapdya 
MaHibrahmapa, IV. 7. 3. 

■ Dr. Abinas Chandra Das in his Rigvedic India, Vol. 1., p. 8 (and 
561) says that Kika^a was a barren land where the cattle could not thrive 
for want of fodder 1 Exactly opposite is the view that our text warrants. 
Dr. Das has overlooked the small but important enclitic ‘fpr thee’). 

The cattle wealth of the Kikatas tempted VifivSmitra and he prays to Indra 
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17-20 refer to the march of Visvamitra and Sudas and in 
the concluding verse we have a vaunt Of Visvamitra. The 

verse is ^ llfircSU^ I 

1 I I ..I 

«T wrarsf tift II” which probably means 

that prior to Visvamitra’s aid the Bharatas knew only how 
to retreat (^tr-ftTcerJl) and not how to advance (R-fqeeRl). We 

have here probably a sneer at Sudas’s victory at the Dasa- 
rajna battle which was perhaps due to a strategic retreat in 
the form of crossing the rivers Parus'pl and Yamuna and not 
to any forward charge, the enemy who had hemmed in Sudas 
from all sides themselves being carried away by the current. 
This is probably what the obscure Dasarajna hymn (VII. 18) 
means. 

Leading Sudas for conquest of new lands, Visvamitra 
probably brought him to the junction of the Vipas' and the 
SdtudrL I have already discussed III. 33, the hymn which 
gives a dialogue between Vis'vamitra and the two rivers. It 
is probably to the incident contained in this hymn that III. 

63.9 “irtr i 

ll” makes a reference. 

Saya^a paraphrases by and he is 

most probably right. But little value attaches to his 

paraphrase of by It is possible that III. 63 

is a contemporary account and by Visvamitra himself but 
III. 33 comes from a descendant of Visvamitra who gives a 
dramatic account of the glorious achievement of his illustrious 


that his Aryan worshipper might obtain it — proffessedly for offering the mill 
to Indra but actually for personal enjoyment. Dr. Das’s mistake, which, ii 
is much to be regretted, he has repeated elsewhere, is due to the fact that hi 
stildies verses of the l^gveda dissociating them from their contexts. 
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ancestor. But it may be safer not to dogmatise on the point. 
I cannot help belieyiog that ViSvAmitra and the Bharatas 
crossed the rivers VipAs and SutudrF from north-west and not, 
from the south-east. After reaching the land later known 
as Kuruksetra the Bharatas may have permanently settled 
there. And we therefore find them located there in later 
texts. The Bharatas may have given to a rather insignificant 
stream in their new home the old proud name of Sdrasvatl 
and small wonder that we find two Bharata chiefs speaking 
of the Sdrasvatl in R. V. 23.4 in the same breath with the 
Drsadvatl and the ApayS. In still later times the usage of 
the famous Bharatas made this small stream alone go by the 
name of Sdrasvatl and the Indus lost that old name. We 
find therefore in R. V. X. 75 the Indus called “Sindhu” and 
this small stream in the Madhyadesa “ Siirasvatl ”. 

N.B . — Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 1*, pp. 373- 1 
quotes Weber’s emphasis on the later disrepute of SudAs 
among the sacredotal class. I think this is adequately 
explained by the account I have given above of 
Sudas’s treatment of his priests. He abandons his hereditary 
priests the Bharadvajas for a new family, the Vasi§thas, and 
these Vasisthas too in favour of Visvamitra who probably did 
not belong to an old priestly family. There may be some 
truth in the later legend that Vis'vamitra belonged to a family 
of Ksatriyas.* Priests would naturally speak ill of such a king, 


‘ Compare Maim, VII. 41 : “tsft i qsranv* 

^ It 

• One reason which inclines me to accept this tradition is that the 
VidySmitra Mapdala shows language and metres distinctly later than those 
of the old priestly families of the Bharadvftjas and the Vasi^tHas. See 
Arnold’s Vedic Metre, pp. 48, 275, 278-28; . But the contents of the Third 
Mapdala and the Seventh Mandala are not such that they must needs he 
separated in time. The most natural explanation for this seems to my mind 
to be that the Vidvimitras had taken to verse-making only recently and they 
therefore could not write .in the hieratic language, and the' antique ntetcta 
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especially in later times when their caste pretensions were so 
generally recognised. 




which the Atris, Bharadv&jas and Vasifthas could emploji — Visvimitra would 
thus become a new ‘brahmdn’ in ti'® sense of the term (=5* singer’, 

‘praiser’) if not in its later sense, (=a Brahmin). ViSvAmitra vaunts of 
his glorious priestly ancestry in III. 39 (compare particulary verses 2 and 4, 

I * u ' ’ ’ * 

^ simply to impress on people that he was no 

upstart. But an upstart he probably was in reality for it is to Ndvagvas and 
Dasdgvas, a semimythical race of priests, that he can trace his ancestry. 




[ «2f^ «2t^^ 

^?rrcf s — 

'5f«(.=«(sf^wt%^, '»!«f.‘2tt.=«(«f<'2ttf^»tt^y, «jc^. ='»ic^i, «rr. 

«lT«I. = '5rt^^ (Armenian), = = «((^<2rf. 

= <|l^<2rtf%nW, ‘il. = 'il^, '5T<T^ «2rtfl5T '8.= s%1, 

= '«. = #t. = = 

(German), = i2ftf%*rt«(T, b5.gT.=b5f^f|?( 

^*1, *t. = ’t?9tft, *lt. = ’Ttf%, ’1tfl. = *ttf^, 

«rt.=>2rff^, <2rt.’fT^.='«tf|sy ’tMW < 2ft.f5f.=<artf^rim 

(Bibliotheca Indica), <£fT.'^. = <Sjt^tJl (Old Bulgarian ), <2t1.^at^. 

= «ftfl^ ^tft (Old Slavonic), ^.=^tyi^, at =3^15*1, ^.=’Rn^, 

»rf.=»rrl%!{ (Latin), JIT. n.=a^1a at<2rtf%.= 

f3T. = ^, 

(Indo-European), 1%. =f^=?l, C^. = CttVt>*f>A «tf^- I 

I I 

c’fltsfl TO?! cTt^ 'fla'I trf^ ( ' ) atfVc*! ( {?nR, § ) 

srff^ ca, $wa, ^aa? ^ *3^caa af^ ^aa^ ‘a’F 

I 

(Syllable) ^wTfa^ I caaa, at ^aatca cncaa ^ata ’aj^ 'ata'tcaa 
arar 'sma ^s^fa's i 

c^tcai aj«i?ni «rrf%c»i ( caa^t, 4 ) a<f^ 

'jRTtacaf 5'a^a 's^ af^ai a^ca i caaa, a^ fa, ^ 4, <iiatrsT ^ata 

'« aa'tca wta away 5awa 'sa^a, llaF wa^'S aca '8^ta'« aca i 
Ttca-wtca aaf^ wani- (Syllable) caat^ata 

5fw «ic5jaf ""maa na ( - ) at^ca^ ca'sai a^atca i c^pr, af-a-n-, «qatiR 





^ "anruin i »«<itt!T *t1 <f '•srWii- 

«i^, »rl ^W's 'BrtTtn^ii’i 5^15 'sw^j i ^ 

wW ’rr«rt?*i «iCTt<f'8 '»rtc5 1 

( . ) OT'Sm I CTHSf, ^ If. *11, ^ 

<rwf 1%^ w, 'snFteRi ^BBT?*! ipf sTi ' '51’Ri ^ 

fk^ c? ui^ (?i^ 1 

( ^i3R ) ftC5 '( '- ) ‘<1^^ 

(?r, ^Mrni Wt^*i cwr, fe*i ^*1, 

'5rt^tl?|il ^f6tll*l ^55tf^^ «5 ^ hand 

»tcnR ‘a'5 ^ I ] 

^ 1 'srtw 'mf^ 'iiTt?, '«m '« '^^tcira, f^c«rt'5 «i^tRi^ 

^«t1 ^ I 

»i?T® jrf^tw's ?tW5T 

srtCTSf CT, CTtCTl ^*t ^ 5?t?l ^1 

f5[»iw 1 ^ ^^twu srt^ Ti fij -JF '6f<t'«. 

‘Jif%^ \' Jifi ^nini 1 

(^) '8r+^‘=tsi 

(^) 'er+^ ='« 
h) "ef+ui =«5f 
(e) -«i+'8 =«§ 

^ I 'Slt’Ort, ^t«t%1, <?t 'sft^ *1^’^ ^?tc^ 

-Sf, d <ii^ 5^ '»m?[?i ^wtnw 151 iti CT, 


i I 'fl’ftw '*(, is Jiff'S «PW ?ii»t'e ( '»(l, JF, \ >i«tt— 

«t +^’ 

«rl+^ 

'«r +«? 


^Itf? I 





v6 

i8wt?w ‘fl’R ’tW ?ft? sn, fWro 

Tiw ’itoj c?, 5 ^ '®r’i^ c^tpfl '’Tt^ »ifj|»iCT ^^<11 

«rrqtcini ’ff? ^ ^ 

cfi, ( '*^+^, ’«i+^ ) «Rfsi^ c^tCTl 5 ^ 

»ff»nii f?nn T«it n^wi «wf^r5 nt?*r8 1 

o I *ff^ fsraw ^ i— 

(^) 0) 

'»n+v 

W ^+^>=01 

^jtf? I «rh?n ’ifi^ ^fliTi r 

(^) (-5) tj)+'5('»=«nr^+«t=«i^»4-'5j 

(^) '8 + <«t oi«l5^ + !5r = '«I^ 4-<5( 

(o) <5n-«r ='«rf?r,+«f='5rt^+'5r 

(8j '^+'Bf ='5rhj^4.'5i='®rl^+'^ 

'STt^a^i c»rf«ir!i 'I'l^csfl :— 

(V) <ii='5r+^, '5rt+^ ; 

's=«r+^, '5rt+^ JTC? } 

(*) .lj='«rr+^, '«i+^ j 

(8) 'd=^+^, '«r+^ JTC? I 

’ifl’ftT c?«n ^f?'« '»rt ^1 *rt«ffn*l fjJTO (^) (?i, 

«(+^S iif^K '8rr+^ ^ '5r+^ 

( ), -®rt+^ ( =«it^ ) ^51^ wji. I 'e^-«t^f%^'8 JWCTR «i^ 


^ \ Bopp: Comparative Grammar, Vol. I, p. 2; ^4 | 

« t '8r<^^ '*ra? « (rffcsn ^ I '■wtsr iiftT!r:‘t« f 1 

<1 ^pprtH "o na <tpFw^^5i\3ni, ^w?»!tcj^^+'«i--'snt,+'»r I ww 

« ( << 1 ^ ’iwnr ■^'fi *tor ( § »' ) i 



8 




^**11} ='5r^ \'Sft+^ ( ='»it^ ,) 5>c^} <5f?rh» 

( ='5rt^ ), '814 ^ ^5 ( = 

'8rt^ ), '»l + ^ ( ='5f^ ,) 5JC^ I 

8 I 'Sf’IH s— 

«it+^ =^8 

?rf? ^8 ^«tt3Fcsi '51 "SI ^ ??r, ?^c»j 

till l^jdS ^ sr| 1 ifltRJT til‘?Rt3| CT, <il Wl '5r + ^, 8 

'5r+^ <2f«fc^ 5t«rf3R:^ '5r+<ii, 8 «r+8 ^^roiTtw 

«iiTr?j 8 '8-^t^ cii^ tijTtm «rft^ i ^ cf^rt^r 
( § ^.“1 ) I m ^fc? '5rM?il 'srtetj 

8 8Tt^ ^<ltaKJt '5rt ^ >® ^1 ^ I 

4 I •nRiti '5rt? lij^iS ^^(,'®t^ * — 

(^) '5r+<8, ^+uQ=^ 

(<) '51+^, '5r«f<rt '5rt+^='5!' 

<ii ='5r ^ 5<ffii9l '5r«<'5 '5i *wf%^ 'sr-^i^fji f^f%5i 

fN '511 I '5f + <ilu:^ ^C9[, (4J^ ^3 ^1 ^ f%lf 

I 'STi +vfl=.^, <u 'sfi ( '5f<t‘<. '5f ) 

-sr^^ fjrf^ ( fW ) 'sfl-^c’i^ <*tTc^ I <ii<itW8 

.^=<8rl 1 1 8(3a[« 1 


* 1 ^ ^ 5^1 1 '*W3['« ari^ ?w i I 

1 I fsfci $ift??':*l ^ "nS ^1 t— 

{■^) «t + 4=«i+<8i^ ( =7st+^+^)='a[1 

'*t| + .<l = '«[|+'St^ ( =!5[ + 'B( + ^+^ )='8(1 

(Of) '^+5r='*i+'Bti ^ ( ='«[4-'«[+8+^ ) '«ri ^=>5? 

«tt+5='sn+'8ti ^ ( -'st+'8r+8r+«r+^ )=’*n 
(’f) ^ + '« = 8 + '8[ + S( -«l + '*f + ® ) = ^ S-'S 
'sii+8='«ii+'«i® ( «^+58[+'*i+® )=<iir|®='& 

(^) '8+'5=^+'*rt+® ( =^+'«[+'8(+® )-'«ii 8-® 

«i1+'&='2H+^ 8 ( )=^ 







'1^ 1 ^^rtuni <2itf%>it!:«rj^ ^<iti 

^>rli»rf5sr( ^?rl i <<» ^^(2rTf^*ft^ ( yo.'><t--i ^ ) 

(' , ^JTCTf^-, 'S ) «ttf%»rtt'«fj »W?i 

^•rlFJTl c^r^i 5ft?r sn } ^ 

•artf^ltC’TJ ( ^55t?l*l->WC?R '5rft9lt55n 

I ( ^.84 ), ( ^.8 0 ) '« «li^-«rtf%^«<I ( ^'O.^a) 

'®rfc»itFi 5tfiii5 ^ ?»i1 ^irtcf i'' <2fTtVtti^j 

5ff?'S ^ ^ ^ '3t^Tra s ^^rfonr C^ ^?Ii»f ^<5?! 

^1 ), 5^f5 CT JJ ^ g (7f C’FtCTi 

^rrf^r® *ttei ^ \ bst^tl?-'® ^Tt^’ii5rf?r*<2rtf%»itc«ij 

uagrtg-'s^t^c^ grTg f^*) srt^ ^ 

I til 'srWii Tt^l I 

'\ I ^^-<2ftf^5»rtWJ ( 'io.v^ ) ^ 

«, 'ST’Ftil, <£|-«Ft?>-^gstCgg cncg '« 

'sgrtn-'^^teni ow 'site? i ^ ^ ’ll f^p's 

C^twl <11^^ ^1 C«ir Jfl «ftf^W (D’Ft’I-^^S '8 'Sgst^-'^^stegg 

c^tcsil c^tf g^C'® ’ItRI JTI I (?T«ltW ( :)v3.i'b ;. 

gt’Jl *, ^’Ft^ <5^? ^»ll^ 

^t^l iiCT ^ srI I t^fsT ^ ), <fl^1g '« 'S’Ficgg 

gsTtaFirR '51-^- '« ^-^-, «P^ C^ ( ='5rf?, syllable ) 

'5rtc5, ?«( '8 Biwn ’I’s nti"^ nin ’I’s’?! Tfr (?(, ’rfi ^n, 

c^«ilt^ '«w:<?i ’Tt^b '*rf?i ^1 ^ftwi ’ibgi i 

^ ntul Tt^’Tl, uigrfg ^ 'Sgrt^gg 

«i’i< '8 ^<-^gc<g ’J’t’f 3stg*i ) i '5(«fgl 

«a’?c»i ^ft'8 #ic^ ’itm ’it^ « ( ^ ), '8 '8grti^g ’•re-sf^ g«rti?CT 

'8 'sr-^- gtait? 5g-^c^ cwn ’rfe*! (tWt® ^ 
gig 511 eg, cg^Ntg '«ig<, cg^tgig^ gi ^g<-^g<), ■^^tg-'^gricgg 


t^i g5F-stif^»ttc«ti ( s'®.i«-i'!# ) «!!;< «[tg «t^ Mg ggn 

( =‘ggfT®gi,’ gcM^iglg ; «tgM gW’rs i “>wt^Mtfg gl i”— ) i 

» I “gWgw^ggcg ’jggap^ i" 





'« (PRi’i ^[ 1 ^ 21*1 «nr ^ii ( sri ^Irhi 

^*1 *tcir ) I (?!^ ^ ( ^'s 3t?r <^’^ftcir's “sr-^- 

<nv. 'STtr?i?r gtif 'sr-^- ^«rtfn ) <^^tif-'§?rtif <nw\^- 

’ft^l ^ ) I 

»p»Fj 15 ^, '«rtwt 5 j *^rt 3 it»r?>f<ft?" ^ ( <n 5 | 5 .«rt. ) 

'St^vr^ ^ an ‘W, ^ (syllable) tCfJ? I 

^sRTtisni'e '5rf^c<2f^ I ^11 an »t^ c^, ‘^piR'c^ 
Tt^.< 2 ltf%*tft^J'® ( ‘ » CIHI ?tin 

b' I ^^*8 <iiTt^ '« 'QTfnm NS Ti«rt3Frq ^nu- 

^^rtc?ra ^t?i*i-'jrtaii ^ cTfipn ^ srl^ i 

15^'s ai^ f^ a, ^tc»nf ^s(i ^ ^5T?r$^ 

«fTf%c^^ I ^rfari «(t^^ ’ttui Tf5r sn I c^ jtI, 

^ ^C5j JTl ; '$t?l c^, ? ^ i5 

^ is ^ ^ 1 JT^'fCSH b? as «rt^C35 5 ^ <5 01?? 

?? 5-^-'5-, <i)?tw f^JliS 'spf? (syllable) | 

'is as ^ffNS ^ as ( '5r<if?( ^ ^ 3[ ), 

( '»S«f?l Fl-^-as- ) <4^35? 'SPJTOS ?? 5rl I (SrtfU®? F-^-'5- 

f«? 'W? ^f?'® 01 ?? cii^ ^ 51 ^ «q?tc? ??irsf? ^1 01 ^? 

???C^'8 '«PTOS ®-^-ai- ( 'SSiif^ 5l-^-3S- ) %5®tf^ 0J?tW 

??im ’11^? ^n I ??fe® «t«r? ^ris 'sr^? ( '«i 'ss«!f?i '«ri ^ ) 

STS oi?f Jsi?r oi^is '5WC? ( 'ss^, «'??! 'srt^ ) ^tf?^ ?'s?t? 

oi?tc? oi^is 01 ?? js?5r n?fis ^tf?'® ’t? ''ttoi ® I- as- 

( «s«is^ 51 ^-as- ) 1 -St ^ '«r<if?i 'sri I, 01 ^ «s^ 3 S ??? 'ss^ 'sr«f?i 'srt^ 

N-X V-^ 

oi^n oi?f 'em? ^tf?'® '®^ "5tl ?t? c?, '5f ^ '5rt ^ 01 ^ 

^iS ^wss? ?tast? 'Slip®?! 'Errof j "sf '«r«f?l '«rt'? ^t?c*l c??T3il, 
c? ^ *rr^ 1 ''Psoi? ?f? <^Tt?-'§^'toi?i 3rt? oi?Ft?-'8Tla«:^'« 
w*Rs ?f»ic« m '®c’i ?lart^ ^stwni '»i?« 

fl?1? ^fws ?^i:? I ?f9i?tf?, «ttf%*tt<n*i\5 01 ?f^ 


I ’Fiiii »i?'i ?tarr <i^?taii ?f?t'$ *15^ <*1^? 






('sri^) '«'5 t^ ('«(1^)<ii^ >rtart5i 
»wc^ '«rlc»itCTl ^1 I 

di '9 '^Tfnra ^<!fl3R5( 'btI's "st^ >rt3rt5 

b5f%fl^ «2tTf^>^tWj ^'g! CT, '«i^!i ^rtait 

( T )» ^^■ni-^^Ftc?nf ^aiU»rp ( ) I “ ^^-<2(1 ( >'0.'^^ ) 

'stwrg <ii<ilCT <ii^| 'sranifii #nrfcf 5? i f^fs? 5ti^, 'sitting 

■Jitarl t, ^ ( “’itw^taifV'p: i* 

(srtf^.^'O.^'O } Tr«r. fiftf^, 8. •58b-s)i 

a, ((4^f-'9Tf5i 'sr^g '« ^5pjg-^gftaRi ^<<1 f?®i 

— “JTsiCTtsilarorl:”, ^ ^ >il^at<i 55^1%^, f^i) 

»<i«ftw ^tiJTi:>ni ’iT^rln «rtc5» <?!^ "si^ Jrt^2i«i 

sn, W '5R‘f ^ ’Tt'8?l1 1 

I Tf^. (2n^*i1^'<i (^-‘)«) *3!^ 's 

'srwn ( s.'iso ) m (?r, ( ^r^f's 

^fwi «w?( '«rtcf , ^‘!ftf^) ^^fw5t?;3F oi^i&si ®l?r ’t'O 
I c^, cwf "^w^Ri 5^15 giasji^ 

( C¥F*i ^ f ^ “tw ^ ^ ?rt^ 

^ (<^, 8. ^8<), '8 'BJ^'sf'S 'Sf I '9 'Sf ^ 

^fW5 I ^t^ll ‘fl’R ^ JTl C^, 

'il’ltw irfg aiT-(il'5Fi5 'si^t'Q T?l ’t*!! 

C’T'S^I I C^, '5(^^ 

^ ^ '9 ^ g<C^ <2t^cw ^151*1 i '«[-^- <i|^*t, 

'ST'^'^ tfft^c'sg jT-^-'g- 's ^-^-, 'sr-^- <nn 

TH^ f^9if^ '9 firf^ (2t^C5 ^B5tn<1 ^C$ ^n I g^W'9 

<iiTtg-'«Ttg WF5 (?T«itw g®n 5rt^ I 


>i I ^8l.«|t(«.'BtC8 ( ».-»'» ) ’^'S ;— 

"««^taH ^ 4^i:?iWtnwt^c»i'^ I" 

®fl(f«r3 'Btcif «, ( “coffee ) ir^tca 'aia'tcaa 

.iiaftcaa ^tarl wf >ii^*f g^tia^^ttaa hw ^ 

■errs cir^( '«i|+'8>i»»'$^ ) 1 '*»+'0-4, ^+’8“'§ 1 





I <51 1 's «r 

^rtafl ^ c^tciTl <2ttf%*ttc<fT^ ^ ^?f srt^j ^it»nt1 

T%5r 'STs^^ 5^15 ^ =11 ^ 5?1 1 

^'5{%. '« f^i:?t^«i ^f^'511 T?rl 

^tc^, <ii^?i-'9’F'n:^(^ Ji^c^ cjfif’l i h5f%.<2rTf^Hti:^ ^^t?i- 

«rrpRrtf%, ^^-i2rtf%»tlwj ‘fl^t?i-'8^tc?i!i'5i^‘5f^ 'SI ^ ?s<- 

WRi "^^rl 'st^cf^ 'st^4$ 

5^-w^ ’?c?ni <itai m sn I <2ftf^- 

»rti:«rja(>».8., e^) ^tin ct, <flTT?t-'s^ ^c’l's <^i^- 

<il^j5 '5tsj'« 5rtT «t‘fT (?\^^ sf'fj #5 JTI I*’ 

I '^^-<2ttf%«ftc^r^ ^«tl n^jtc^rf^, c^, 

^ ii 5^?ftc5, :«ff^1 'srffwrf^ ( §'«», ^^.^ttf^, 

j ‘‘'5'5»6'5tft 5T W ^ D1 f^”) I ^ i'i^.'ii) 'SftTt^ ^ 

<?[, ^ ?i c^i ^1 ^1 c^ ^ w '5i«ft'<, »if^sfj, c’ys? sfi 

^®c?Ri ( ‘ii'^t^- '«^Tc^^ '« <^'^-'§Ttc?i?) ^t?ii:«i ^t^wr ( 

>« ^^.'Sfe) ^ I "* 

<ii-'«, ^-'^, <ii^ Frf3l5 ^ w ^ ^ sTt5ri5 «rtf%Hic^j?j w?f ^• 
^1 «ttf%^, '5r<'t<«. ## 


1 '5|<!|^2|tfe»lti:«U? ’spi 5^15 >£1^ (>•. 8., 8>) ;— 

“is?5fld^^t<iiit1: r’ 

®86t^i'i-W’« w ^ ^c<it art s?fl 

5fl, 'S^SI »{? c^, >i>’ft5-'S’Fta?I CJia’I 'iK? ?55 I 

>« t “Jl'SBTtf^ WI’^llW5t?5CilC^ 

'i r 

*lf% (»^1) Jlf^-( luf?-) 'ftf’l TOSfStTl 'Sltsw.l 

’l^liate’^^tPl 5i '5Wlf^ I ■'S'iic^'s^ T TOl fi?lsi®1 

s I '5«tl 9WIC® S®C?I^W^C<|S^ •£)«. 4^1 ’rf^ 

wiPi ’Jfwsftf’i 1” 





w m^trosT, <5W ‘n w¥ i 

»if^-aNJ^ »>^?i 'srfwt^sfl Tj%Tf? crTCTi <2tc?faR <rff%^ srt i 
«i<rri:5i ?r*ii «, f , c’f f ( '«i<f?i cvtwi c^tcsn 'sit^wi, 

“ <fl c¥ " ) ?f’st!i I ^?t'8 Bftsii nt^c®c5 (??, ^ (2ftf%»rrc«a?( 

^ c?T ^ln*i •’pf^c^sr !?j I ^trfW4 

^1 Tt««i f^, (?T ^ ^t?tc5 c^, Tt^ ^c® 

®c«rt5CTj" ) I t?i 

s?cp, (<-'«, (‘“^c^rrewi^”) i 

^ ® ® 1^1 <?r, ^Wirl ^i® c’rl^'i ®ff®c®R 

'*t5twi srt® <ii5pt®-'s^tc^?'8 ^1^c«i »if^® 

^fT'« «t^ctnf ^ ® ^r ^ «^t^® 

?^® I ^?TC® ^^1 ^%® <1tf%, <ll5f-i2nf®*itt^ni »i^C5 '«l*!f^ ®151^ 

^ ^^c®^ ‘ii'^FN-'s^tc^ir r«fl^«( 5f^c®f5n i <2fi^^ ; 

^tc® ’?<rt3K's( ^4-®t^ '9 ^c® CT ®tft®i ?^i8 "Ss^rfit® i^^® 

^t^® I ^B5t5ll*t ®t?l ^ ’'11^ JTl, ®t^'9 'ei 
^rf^® ?n^® i fV® ^^t's 'srRifn’fc® ^r*ic® ct, 

^rr«f'9 ^65t®n '«(i^-' 2 ttf®ilc’ij® 'si’t^l ®t5t® *336 ?tc®^ 

pfifc®!®®, ®«rtf^ ^56t?ir‘i^^ < 2 ( 61 ® f^n c^^, ‘ij®? ^^-«rff®*rt^®Ta[ 
c*frj^r®a Ji^etift® ®f^c®?T 1 c>i^ ^zst f®f^ a, 

«il'®t?l-'9®tw^ '51®^ ( ?’*rt^ '9 -SI ^ ) CT, 

*j«p^ ®tc^ ts®! sn ( ^’^'srrf®. ) 1 ciW®, <u 5tf®l5 

^<?[ »r ’p ^1 'SttflsT ®t < ’ip fi’m «t®f®® ^65 T?c“i?i 
» lft® ®t®l® -^Ff^c® ^!^C® W ^Itl 

m 

f®t® cw^t ®Wc® 3rt® '«i^ 

^ C®tCJ?1 ^*^® *11 I ^T5t®1 ?l ^SW® »RCT1| 

^ <2tTfiiT ^E5t3rc*f® ®1®® ’if«f%® fe®5» '« ®w^ »R<5? ^®®, 

’Stftoni ^*(T ’^wm '9 ’!(<aif®^ 1 t(i^-<afff®*ttWT ( ) 

<r) fwft^ 1 

I «ttf®»rHPi^ *3p<^ c^i, ’^^f® «Q’p<2m- 

»it?(i -ar ^ '51 ^ ^eeTn*! *35^-'*t>rf^® ( f 

V—/ 





I 'st^ rf?r5?r ’ft's^i i c^^tw 

(•>) <11, cwtw (^) ’n?’^ ^ <i), (<r) "^tisi-Ttw '8 (^t) 

nwic^ ^ ‘fl «.WI ’^t^r I (^) 's, <?wtc5r 

(T) '*1 '«» W Ttw-Ttc^? ‘4J 'A'^'s (^) <>f?ti:« »r^ '8 ?ifwtc^ I 


^«tl— 

*l?T8 * * 

(^) (T) <fl 'S •». '51 <8 ^'5. 

W ^ a n («»tl) l«t ^ \ 

R a ^ , ’f c?it I n, 

(<) C^) '8 5f ^ <51 vs C«f1 

i?! c^1 >r , 5 c^ ^ ’1 


(^J (^) (y) 'srtcn «TR-'8'^twn ( <s{ | 

.'sr ) (2f«!r?i wt^, ‘ii’i? («f) ^'TtaFCT 

<6rewtij *(c^ cif^ 1 * * 

'>$ I (^) '8 (it) '§'!ric?i^'8 cm, ?pift3K>i 'sri 'tsfl 'sW's 

'sicwf^ (?f^ ?hr 1 ’?<n— 


»8 1 ft*tttt5irt §*R3S' ^c»ta '«wtc5i •K^ «tc^ «t^t»t 

»ltii1 c«r»i sjl. 's^ilf*! w C5il f ftitc? I 'sw 'BWti'e »W5Wc^ c^fIcjii 

w«i ^fsc^ I 

i* I 'olc^l ftcsR*! ^finrt af«t| :— 

ft cn »i <t at t n, 

ft cti»i - «r+^+i[+4+»i 

8t ctrt - u+'*»+?+’8 + ^ + \ 

^1 IttW C>f«ll ’lltc^tf mi 1 1 'ep54^ mi 4, '«I«R1 5t5l 4’?^ ^•tl, 

«l « 1 1 >il«(tCH ’itw stta C«? CH«I1 »rtlr5W c»t, 

>*15111^1 'S^ft ^*1t? I »lt'?TOtl *|f^tltt? 

«rtwt55»i «W>!^ mm '^rtcti 

( 8 *m^). P *-0 5 »R.«l 8 f('«I 8 ps^, "BlftF). 4t. o»*«,«rl-15I. oko, 

Jtiejtf? «?t*w I 3R. ^ I ^ .—JR. CT1 ft, ^|s|1-^{ftl<ttsi Jl '« 1% 1 







r>) T[isf[ 

«rb3i 

(^) cnt ’tt ^ "t. 

^4 I (2tt?lJT ^SlTfC^'S <3r^ JTtfT® a^tCSr <ilTtll-'S^, 

c»r^tPf -«r ^ I cwr, »i?. <a f^, ^ <ijV^, tfft.'^. 

»l ^ 5 ('=<!? ^ ) j JT•^. Cg1 ^ ( ?J, >511^. 5 'S Sf, (2ti.nr?[. 

« ^ csfi x/ 'sn.’itu. »r ^ ^ 

wi I** ^^'9 ftm I 

• 'Sf ^ «l^ (aidA) *rt^ ir^s® »!?. <41 «( ait Ad, »I1. aedes ; 

» '«r ^ 8f, »f?. ^ ^ W ®11. auffuslui, augmentunt^ 

I <41^ <4>^ 7F«f1 CTf^ '«ltCT5 I ’tTtT?It*l f^TPr 

15 ^ 0 ? :— ■sr+^=< 4 i i <41^ *»r+«fl, '8r«fTl <4)|^% '5r+^=\s, 

<4)^r^ ^+'9, '§='§ I <5r+^=,^, <5f<if^ <8f+^=v§ »rt«ff?*r^ 

<4115^ cm 5?i I T«iRt <4i^‘t« ^^51 «rh:^ I m, <2r+^ ? ?t 

=^<2t^i: ( n. ) j '«ri+^ af='5f m ( jj'N >.^.v 8« ) i (ii’^rfw 

8(+^, '«rm '«rl+^=<^, <41 fm. i j^I ?i('^. ^•.<t^.«o) i 

< 4 i^ttsi'« 'asW^ #rtc 5 1 < 4 i^’t ^ ' 4 .='^ -«. ( ^. ^. .««.<» ), 

<4i«rfw '®i+^='§, *9 5«:^ I a1^*i « <4i ^icshf 

sf^nrtc^ i*v vt^c'sc^, ^9 <8it5rai <2t^m? (§«) artlk^ 

’itf^^if? (?f, <^, '& ^<!it3poi 'sn '811 % 9<!rtfn cnwi c»twi ^ 
^tfftil ^«ttia'CT <8r ■'sr ^ I fini siit^rsc^ c?, 'sr ^ c^, 
'8f4fr<^ ?w <41^ ^'*r), <4i^'nrc^, <4 i?r ^ ^ c^, <4i^^ <ip<jii, 


ioi aitfipf 4 1 ® ; >!t. ii. e . lit 4, « t 

^9, 4 ® t ( «t1. *ltT(- '■(^ ) I Brugmann, Vol. I. p. 49. 

I 0. 0. Uhlenbeok ; Sanskrit Phonetics, 1898, pp. 15«16. 

iir 1 «p+if ft %(t|lWWl, «•>>.«) I 4 ^ncaW«^ 

*.>.ya HiBitft. 9 I 






(?nsn ' m ( '«r->r?im '3tc?r ) ^B5t?r*i 

^ ^ cnw’i f|»r' «n t '•iTtf^ ^firf^ 

Cfff^ ’tt'STi ^ I cw’i ^55ln«i 

'e’?tc?i?i'« '2ft?r I Itrfw?! c'®c»n) ^t?i‘i 

<5r^5^ wfi[ 's fl'sJ «r!Ftonj ( fit? <8^51?= '*il ) 

*tn"^ } '5i<t'^ <2f«if^ "sfw^ ■srlait^ ^isrrt^^j i -sf ^ ^ 

5^ til, ^ Rt’I’fl 

Rfw ^n I 'S^t?I-'§^tCiI?I'8 «Q^ I R ^ 

Ult R^CUll <iiv ^R «iflc^ ^'%|ST CJl’^ltR 

<ittB*t5i «li^? w c^ '*r-¥^ '§^tcn? 

«£rt^> ^t's=!n I >r??c^ cm-*!^ ?f ?l ( c’ti + 

Rl i o?i «!i^. j « «tt c’rt ( c^+’§, ->5n R JiTi t?. ) *>itf *^8^ <st^1*t 

I 

><^ 1 <^f-5‘^t?*e ^tirt <2rtW5 

fsns^f <^=-<11, (ii?? ->§ = '« ri2ft.<^. 'i.^s.i'i >} (S'SRR?* % <2tt; 

c^^i ^!. C^'l <211. c^1 5;^- r . -<4Wtcsi '9 

w sft •<tf^i3T »rf«rt^‘i" ^1 r Rsfe 

’ftc^ ^?1 h 5T^f iB ■'3?R- (il^, « 

-STt^l 'SR'IC^!! Rfsitil I ; 'STSKfl 

«r3^ C^T^? ^1(*l (?R1 ITU . • ■ . 

.. ■i^ I .<fl^-'S?|sTi:iI?( ^5I-^B5t3J*PU (Rst^ srt^rtR!!. «f(Rln^ 

^lTtJP3J5,’tt'Slfl «f{?f sn, «RR^^ ^E^«l •^^^'©f»1r 

'S'Rnr »tf3C!$ ’Ttiji Ttir i #?t, ^rii^-, f»?^ ^-i^lft, « 

vs ?l«rtaFW RCSI’fBl • «n ^ « R1 ^ » ^BBtf^^ ^|?|1 <iftc^ | 
ig.t^-s'NI-'Slfi^'a ’va:? i ff >? ,' ^«5l, 's%(j 

'« Rt^nttc^ 's^tc^R ^ ^55tf?i^.3a #i?l »nf?r 

^B5t?«f fl*?r 


, ;» I,. 1 «w m (§>*) 





>if^ m I -srf^i^il ( Tf«t^l ) Wtn*! ^^?l «ftf% 4 ^', 'i i ( '5(<t'5. 

,1 wl I J V J w 

's^, 's ® J 'sr=5^^i 's, ?, ® ) I (U’lf'hr-'eTnsra 

^»i Wtu«i c^K^n tfttcwf^ «ffiir® 5»i ’iW? «fl^’jrfas ^t?ii 

a, cs] -sf ’ift^ 'stftral '5t^c»ni 555 

<2fM ^5t^1 fsiw f^8f 

'5r«r9 ^-wc*t ’if5*f'5 I 

'«rt^tc«ni (srtwfH^ ^it^s ’Ttfiretf?, a^rtw 

(2ttf|5I ( «rl ^ Tf? I (•>) J«. C5f1 (t), 

«tl. ■m ?l. 'Stl ^ ( C^ b'.X'idb J ‘^rr ^ f^% (Srf.fn. (Bibli- 
otheca Indica ^.8«>!), ^ ), ft. % '9. <ft ’ll '®. <tt f, ft?. »t 9 

( TRI%^— ft*s^ 'sr ftflS .', “Stt I ^ i-^X. cow, 'srf?. kow I 
(^ ) »[?. C3T1 (:), (2ti. ^ ^ ( c^^. b-.'i.'i^b- ; c»iCT?i '5itTta>5 a?® '5»t;— 
<t ^ 'BTl ■^. •iab-), ^1 ^ ( (Sri.ftf. % 'i\.') ), ft. n. '«. ^ 7(\, 

srt ^ -xto ), *»l 'sf ( %^. ^Jtft ), »rl »ii, vs. »ii, 

ftt. ? ( =’'11 ^ ) I ^ t'^-’Tl. navis. 

cn^ Cfr^tl -srl ^ ^ft«i m 

Ji-?FT ’'H I "t’tf'efti >1?^ »lW'«.'5tc? 5?1 

'SftftC'S'S ^ C^1 ''rtft^ ’S^ftftr, omz^ 

<Stt^5T CT, ^ TlC=1 'lt'9?1 ’Itll’IC? ^fttc^ c^ 

^S1 'srt^al ^ (§») (?r%l 'srtft^rrft, mtft»rtw?r 

“Sit'S “sirc-t? iiftrl "srt^i <4^; “5itc»Bi ^rtai c'n? •>{ ( 

'srt's 'Bf?c»f?i ?it3i1 C’l^w >«'’? f, “515^11 -sitciif TTfaji Jivstrl <s(^ 

) r vsrtCTfftrv «q| ft^pqfe 

cfftc^ I { »ft«rft*t^ ) ^ ’Ttarft I ^<ii^ v® 

’'itail “sift^ 's '»i*f?ii^ ^rf<5i ^ 
vii’ift 'Bfttwu •wftu's csif I ’■rftft ^ 

(srftfftw 'Wripf ^ ftun m srft , ctrftc^ ^vsti 

*1!^ TtPt-Ttw ^ ^ ?rf«i I 

«ttft5»rtwi *15t '«r?wnr ^rtWr c^ ’qwm c^W'e ?*rt b? i 



^8 

I (srtfi^ ^Irnr '' <2f^tij, 's i 
Itl-'^ '5l^m ?tr® '5^»rfc3 'srfsral 'q c’ff'i '» 

’itfl I ^ c’ft*! '5rf%?i I ^ WTOiu 

^9ig« 5% (:5t\«i «f<*rsi '??ig ^<!rf?, w*fc?i!i 

<2f«r^ '^aig fr«i '51?1 c’tt'i ^ i" »iii)'!Fi?ia 

'crs'sf® '®r^ca ^w\ii‘\ >) 

'S '5if%?l ^'55^ 'Ta ^BBtaM ^3lt^ 

<ttf%c^l. ^ait?i 'srtf?!^ ^ -, 

c^ 5?t, sn 1^^, ^ '^i<r?t -srtaii 

^rtsTtir ^^i?i I '51^4^ 'srt^rai ^f?ii:^ ’Tfft, <2ttf%»iiwj 

ft^mcan s^m -atcas^ 'sl^ 

^tai 1 -alr^ cat*! tst^fJi '^fg fl^, <m^ 

^ ^ CT, t%% ^!5 apf^catFa jtI i"» 

-sTWcfra Ji^i’^ciRi c^l^^ri fm of^ ?t? hi t 'HtHtwa 

(srtrtffHar 'strra Jif^ ’^tcH-TfCH 'HUf, nt?i 'HtHsi of^kus <11^? 

(§^o) I ^«n 'STtHlwaf <fltrtcH <4^ta! ^tf^ 'srfcf 

a, H^5'“^ca^ *1^ '^^'s fV^ ^1 Hfail ’ina'lt 'yc?ra 'HC’i'ifl ca^ 

i2f«fH Tsig^ -sfcw ^<!lt? 

i£t«f^I ^iga Ht311 I now, how »!!:^ a + K <£lt 

^igil cma I ifl«rrCT ^,^fg fM <1C?niig <4^ a + u,a + u 

V/ V 

I boy boil o-^-u ( Ben : Higher English 

Grammar, London, 1884, p. 4.) .a1c<F?l ca^«l (?RH (ST^TH 


^ . 1 Dipthong ( 'fst-aTpf’ ), ^ dipthoggos ( dipthongos ), di« 

pthoggos -• \ 

\ Getiuine or !P^6per, tthd Spurious or Improper, Iff. % fWtfif 

«ttir 

\ 

\ A. fi. fiiyce : Pifnt Greek Primer^ 1896» p. ll, note. ^ 

<^6 \ Ibid p, 11. Initia Oreica, Part I ; A First Ortek Cf^rse^ p. 1. 





<2t^ (iic^Ttei art^i c^ 

^®wrv c»tw i^i,— 5jf^'8 ^t5i «('rc^, <iiticn ist^rsi 

'«i^»il5 '«[st'« ’sr?!^^ ♦tfii't'® ^’ir, t^nt^cis^ c?«i1 ^ i 

<a«f^ <2t^ f^fts 'srr-fc-F >srR ■■& ^t^tir Tf^r® 

^%1 ril ask lihn lij^ TfC^H I’ll 

axil ( (iirtC?! «:= father a’9 git9 ) I <£i^^ C9«rfW ^TC^ 

(tripthong), (?T^tCT'S W9-’T^CT ft^tf 

59 (Daniel Jones; Tie Piwiuneiaiion of English, IP 11, p. 87, 
§§ 125-126). 

TO^C?15 f5€l9 fH, «il9t roi ( CHt51 ) ‘ilt^r, oui 

( ) ‘t1’, ^^Itf5 ‘^’5 ^51 I m•^T^C^'^ ua^n } kaisei ( ) 

mai ( ) ‘C5’ ( ), glauben ( ) ‘f^5 5*51’ 

^Jtt5 *tC^ ^51 1511 5t5 1 

'5it^rti?5 (Sttoffn^s- '5i5l-nic5 '«itc5, 3F5rt ^art^Ri 

^ 'srfWt'&JD 5*^151 OTf^ I 

I (2rtf%"rHl9stOI<l1 «rfC3Tf5J =59 ^1159 ^99 ^51991:99 9t3[t9 CW^t 
95t9959T 9sf99tC^9, aJTf^ '5t9t9 C99i9 C?9l 9l9 91, t5tr5 ^•59^ 

'5r99C99 99t9 <i»'^-(il9r 91311 5^91 9%ti:5 I (STtfr® 9^t?I 

5^91 9'9t3Fi:9 =9-^-, 3)9? =9-^- ( <2t1,<2f. :>.>0'5», 8^ ) -, c999 t&-3l- 

( !5^-'519'9 ), «n. 5-^-'^- ( f^9 =9^9 ) ; 9t. C9V*f-9- ( f%9 ), 

<2n. 9'-^-9-’9- ( 5t9 '»19'9 ) I 3]9tC9 ^^9 =« ^9t9 C9, «t9S15- 

'5tft!:59 f99s^ ^tC9 5^ 91 ^151 '2nii;^9 <2r5t*t 1C9 I 

59^9 '5tC9 ^5^^ 5^, <^'^t9-'§9't9C9' ^il^ '5ti:9 ( '9-^-, 9-^- ) 
9ff99l 9f^9t9 =8 9rf^9‘l91C5 f999 91 I *TC3 4}^ 

99 999 ^56t9*t^1 1^9 991 f99t^l59 91, C99 91, ^ '$151175 

C5tC91 C^1l9l 9f91#9 9l ^19=59J f^9l 91C9f 1 ^9tf9, 9f5 <2t9t‘l ■5t5«l 

9f^ 59 ^151 5^t9[ 0191 9t^C9, ■^^9t9-^9tl99 99 9999 ^9l9-^9 
59959 ^9 ^56tf9^ 91 5^91 tl5-^'19 <51-319 9l3[t9 ^E5ll9'5 5^ I 
9«t1, “flf^ <^5 1^9 ‘ttH'S” (9^95, 'O^s),— ^9 C9^ 9- 
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^v'si c?^ ^rtail ^f'srt^ 
flf^ ^ srf^ I «q^fe ^tcsf c<r^ ft?, 

^Wtfl «r-^- »ifr '«r <2fT5> 

^'h^fff*’t*i »TO'« I f<fi, nt. '®f-f?-, «fi. ‘sf-^-, 

( 'sr t- ^ } f?f?3R, wj5tTt?%fnl, 

% ■id. ) 1 '» ;<l^ <£lf5|g Tit3[ ofT^ft ^ ff?! 

ffsiftiifsf cf, ftfst? ?ff?r5 artfT® (srcfft ?? ( 

d!tc?T’f."--»iflff ),— ff^'s »rt«ft?‘ra 'stfl ‘ATI? 

«f«(fi <5r-^. %tcf I 

I <2ft?5r5? ft?l «1r«ffnT i 'srff?i 

«tlf|S? ft«5t? *rtt, f^R'8 frfj 'Sift? ^fJlC'S f1^ 

C?t1 ? Ttw ^ ( <£t1. f I ^ > ) ( ft? 'Bltftl 

^5 '5. ) I '* <2ttflf ^fttfs I ffl, f?. 

'is 3f 1%. f ^ ^., ^t? ^ '5-, '«• ? ^ ^ i f?. ^ CW ft, f?. 
fy t ^ ) fs. Cf) f , '«. ff ^ 'f f. 

ft br ?, '«^f1 ’^flS fft ? fir ? i ^)tf? I 

'srff f? fit^^ c?^ ftan 3r!f f^fintl f f^ft? c? ftf% (2tt?!r® 

?ffii?1 fl5?i ( § ^^, ft '®r f^» ^l- ^ ), «rttfffff 'stflfft? 

"irtfl f fitnil f^’T “t^ I 


<8 1 Ji*v. 'sr f? f f«r, «1. '*r '»i«(?l if ? f? i ■«[ fir, 'st ct, ^si; "sr c? 

(>'ecf).cfi ^rtirfl^'S'S ?lft<(?t!:<'^RT?'at^rJ^,| )=«[t ( =>) I 
( 'f ‘cf *0^^’ I 

^4 1 ftwasTtcf? ‘d ? atin Cl cff^l I 

<0 I i 5i1 ? fr ^ <^1, ?%?, i* S8, O'*. I ? t ^ ( < tir ^ ), 

4 : f t in ? f cf ( %rir c>srf, i's^a )— 7 ^ ^5jj fir ( < t? 'sji f? ^ fir 

( < ft ) 'J. « ; ? 4 ft ^ ( < ^ 31 % ) 'J. «•, '3 ^ »I ( < t'5 »r ) ^. «>.,•» ts ^ ▼ 

( < cVll[¥ ) f. *' 1 

^11 ff ft's, CfW^, 4«ltw ff 15 ? f '? 'ft ( < c?1'5^ ). 

ic«TT ^^csTtcf tSfftf ftcf 5?nr I 





f »i, (sri. tt® 5tir f^*i ^1 Tsi-^- 

f^-’I-(< '5 ) I ^c?lll 

?'«Tnr ( Ftfii ■«wr?Rj Tlw f%iT '«rvcii ) ^ 'sr^in 

'snrnj «ftii‘i c^Vl»i-»i- (=c^5i, 5%t5^j. xb-\ <o)i jjt. 

«t1. 1^-, — Ff?l «l ’^ } ^<51 ^C'S ®ltf^9T, 

Ft?f«rTO ^-^-^-®-, 'srfll '»f«^C5 ci]-^-^T (= ), (6^JtB^5. 

•5^14, >.vO) 1 <11^^ '51W?F1 CT’^rt^iT 5-^-^-5l., 

c»i«ttc5? c^-551-5i. 1 p-^-#l-, ceV'fl- 

( < ( < ^ ^ ft < F ^^*11 ft), c^-^1-^- 

(< i (JJt. 5-^-il-^-), 5-g^^-?l1, C^-^-^l- ( < 

-^-nl- ) j I 'sra^tif 'sWc^'s I istTtoi ^ CT'Sftw 

f^n sfl, nc?r <?r*!rt^Jf ^ ^i 

5 ■srfarl 

( < ^ ) j •5-^-»r, ^-5T- ( < '5 ^-51- ) } ^^)tff I Jf?. ^ ♦ IT g ^ ST 

’IC’TTTI f TtPT ^ if'S^tn ( iT-^-^ iT-, 5tTT 'Sf^iJ j ^ ^ f^iT 

’^n i at^-c?^ g^tCTiTi ^tt'STtTrr g-^tPT ^ ^ h-^-^-jt-, 

»lf%-^^fkaij ( ST+^=1} <1Tte ^ <f1 + ^ ^ ^='5 <f. n X, ’ttf^- 

tapFH, ?. § 8 i ’Ttf'tf^, «.8.^4 IT 1 iT-^-'S-ST- 

*tc^5 at® IT ^-^-IT* CITV^-it- ( ^ofirl CItV^-iI. ), 

> ***• «tl. If ft, ^-c^rti’i it nt3Tt$tcir it ^- 

( tssf 'sm )=^ir, «rNTrt sff f*if^ i 

<Sttwf^^ ^C^'8 'ercHiF ^'5.’1S[ ffrtlf I W1CIT 

*lc^ IT^’FTT ( CIRIT a| »fC^ ), «rtfTfHT ^Ttif?5 

CJf^ltCiT «WTI ^T’f Cipf^TtC^, <«’T^ 5 IT^’IP^I itI I 'sriTT?! 

CiNtCiT *JC^ '«T‘f Tl ^TTff ff n, CiT«ftCiT ^IT TO^TT ^’IK I 

Il*v ^ <Tr ( > ^ TI.it ^. > TJ^IT f' >), ff. 1^ T!.tlT I Ulfnf’t IT^. ^ ? TT, 
(> ff Tl^Tf 5 > ff. T!.Tf f'>), tf. ff T(.^ir j JT^ '«l^ T[(>«t V y. >^ '5 ^>) 
ff . '5T ^ } f ^tff I ''TtTtTT W '«P»l'CTnr C»I1 t:’(' 9 UTfiSn ^ I if«t1, IIMT K IT 
C > ITTT. IT > IT f' IT > ) If. ^ IT ( • ^ IT Tirn f^tTTTl’’— '^uni'TtiT ) } 





^ ( > <2f1. 'ST %, H % > * ?[ ^. % > ^ t % > ) f?. 

tl ( '®rtThi bi ^ ’Hr® "siTc^ ) i 'sf^K ‘Tift’ ^\ '«rc<' ^ ’i?'« 

<ll^<IiC<1 J|t ■sf 5|t 'Si ( > * «[-^-'St-, > ^ ^-'51- > ) ^'S I 

'§Tt^-TC^'8 I Jft. v/5l 411. v/’t ^ ^'S f^. '51?5®1, ■51«(R 

n ? j? ’fwu Ct^ C^tcn <1-?-^-, ^ ’t-?? ^C'S ?t ‘ 5^*1 
( "<2t^ ctl ^«n, <1 c^ C^lt^ ^«n,” ‘C^ <21^, 'srtfsi '5Rt«f, ^ 

51^*1 I ^5^ (21^ v/’F «r, <211. v/^ ^ ^^t'S ^ ?, ’IC^t 3R»1 

( >^-?i ^- >) ^ c^ \ «i-g-«i- > ( ^ %-n-, 

g ^ ^ ^'8?rnr ^ ^c's «t ^-^i- > ) ctI ji i 'sf-i^.'^.*!. > ( c2n. «f-g- 

'®.‘!- > 'Sf ^-'?3.el > ) ST I -srartST «1twf^ 'SKtt'S'S < 4 ^ (2t^t?t I 

^•s. ■S( <211. SI 5 > ( "l-^- > S( ^- = ) 'ql. C'Rl ( C^ si ^ •tC’? C^ 

<21^^ ) ; *1^ ^ % <211. g %, 3p^*[ ^1. C^'l } n?. -SI ^ } nv 

<1 f? 11, ^ 5 •*(.'«.( ^ ? > ^ ^ '«l«t^1 ^ I 

W'iF 51^ ’if^^ln tlf% ap^ ^t%1 st^?tt5, ^‘nW®^ 

(Sftst^'Q '2itc«ffn^ '5rf%f^ ’ifpftf I 

*^1'^ <2it^c^ fife's <2itflsT m^muf few*! ^fei 

^psFCn ^55tn«l '^^l ^^'S, <4^ST C^^ICT ^«i1I '5l^ 'S^lt^fes '5rf^f^^?|C‘1? 

'SC'^ ^^®T'S 'srl^fsT'^ fnf^'5?1C‘t^ 'S '5tw^ 

^ C>I^ <2llftsT ^Tf 1 '$t^ 

>i^j->T^ ^ ^ if c’fl ^ n srN '®sri c’lc^'s f^rfet^i c^1 'st^ 

^1— msp f^^sTfil fl'^1, Jr<!FC5l fi^fel ^rtCspsT C5f) ^ C’ll ’Tl »1 I 'srf%*r[sT- 

^njCf '5I’Ft?ra 'TfSlt^T ( 

f% ’ItfTlil cat’ll f?C?ffS'5 5(1^ I iH 

. '5t»[ I evil's ^1^ (?f«!ni51 Slf?'« 

sffliPR ffR-' 'srf^ ^ ?^<2i5f^'s c?«it5r 'S'iftfn 

TpTs.'s ^nf^'s ^ Jitl,'''— 'st^ ^?ri ?E^ sn^ I 


I ^1^— ftio ; Molesworth’s Marathi 
English Dictionary, Bombay, 1867, 5 9f, ^ § 3i1 »t^ ; Popatlal Maganlal's 

Handy Oujrati- English Dictionary, 19^6, ^ ^ ^ "t‘4f | 





ft. c^ 'srti^ I ft. 'St’fftjc's 

(flqc^ ^?rl ^ '«rt?I ’ftc’I'S Hi I ftft^ 

(iigc!® <jc^ 5f ^ ^ 'srt’fH ^ **11^, <2t1f^ 

HJtW«f^ ^ftft Hftli:^ HH1 Hft, ?I«rt3RH H-2pft 'S ?[-2pft 

( 'll ft ft C^ ^ H nfti^ft, h»tt^ 'HlHft ftft^ 

5I-?pft-Hft^ <2t5I^ ;gl?1I ) I C^HH, Ht ^ <^1. ? ft i1 ( < <Sf|. ^ ) I 

’HTsl-’fCIJ ?Hfft '« Hftrft 5lH ^1 

^rs nltll HI I <4^ ftKH^H?. 

I±tl. H ^ <4. H H .) I ^fl’ItCH «rftft W>f1I H^ftHl 

Ht^ 1 ft*?lC^ C^ ^ ^ -f? ft. ^ ^ F ?f Hf ) 

HCf, ^tCf ft. F ^ ^ ?rl I 

I ^ ^ 'S '«r Htai1-W^ (2ttft-t1l'?II?I 

HHir HHc^ c^ mi CT, <2ttft*rfc«n? hhc^ 

Htarft <ttftsCH['« (SrtfC^ HHCT TtC^-TtW ( '®t<^t'«, (TJ^CH 

<^ = '5r '§ = !!( ^) ^1 ft?! HI, HHtH- 

HHtH ftftft^ I fts^ ’^IH-^ ( CH'^ltCH ■^ = ‘il, '§ = '9 ) ^ ^Htft^I 

^tc<jl c# tiiHsfe '5f9Rji5c^ ^ftKl 

'Ht^Ht'^ 'Haft'S C^^tC5, C’t\‘1 W^Ctl^ 

(§?..) 1 H *>? n ?I 'H’TQ 

) apft ^ 1 ‘fl H''*rftl ’ic^f 'srftft 

^rtiHftHi Hfft^ I «ftfc^ CH, ^nIsfch 5^ ’fftn^H 

CftI Hft ( <^='51 til } '§='H^, '«), 'srfttil HCH ^^tW?T HCSII 

<5J ^-<5! ^ (StiftH, <il-'9 ’iftH^H ’tC?! I ^?t'S *tC?l I 

^8 «ttflH HC^ (il^-'S^ ^ ^ 

'Cfttfl m ''mj ’iftH ^3?1 'HtCHtPHi Hfft^ ^ 

'Hft <i|^fel Hf«t1 Hft^ I (fl’Fft-'SHfft fwn ^ 

'Hft?I1 Wftirtft (§§>,«), ftl H ^ ^ H^ai C'Hli’f 

i ^IH ftcHW H ^ ? ( 'H '«r ^ ), i^,;5f 

^^nft’tCHf H ^ ^ 5C31 Hi I mtl?{'5( + ^ = ‘il, ^ + ^='9, mtR 

^ftl "^1^ n ^ ^ ?1, mtCH ^ = % (?(HH v/“ft C? H -'H . 





«ii?n c^ } (?r«ftw <4^ (Sf’Ft? (4Tf?i- 

'8'^t^i;^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Tl^r® ’IttK 5«1 1 ^it?t ^'^ri^Fcsi ^^?f- 

’srh'lu sflu'i 

I ^f»i^ I <ii| <ii^t?i-'s^tc^ ^ 

'sf^^ '«f^i^, u)^? nn "sr^ ^^rfapcsi crtwi 

srit I c^i, Ttc^ ^^?j-'STt^, 'srWoRi (?fj*li nfsc^ 

J?N ff?itc^Ji '« •!, «(^, CT, ^^rtapc^i 

(ij^^-'S^t? '5T^ '««!, «r^, 

f^c*r? i m ^ <£r^^i%nw frt ’^t^, fi^ ?'«fi ^tft?( 

'««!, ^ ?l ^'SN I <=1 “tc^?{ 'SThtCfU C»fC«t^ 

^t^“f ’lf?‘ffTSl-f^r‘lW 
m ^ fit?*! ^f^TtCJs-iT I 'SW^ '^S *1 ^ I 

^rtcif?t "9(14 ^ (Sfaft CT, 'srf^ '8 ^t?l 

ftfR ^t»(J I 

?8 I*' <ilThf-«Ttlf fw’t '«*! ^ «r<f ®t?1 

'srtwl cwf^ I «Q^t^-'S^t^ ^jx:^ -sksij 

%i, 'sfipR'i Tt*(j 

CT, ^?i«i-^t*» ^«it3Fw '« ^a-'sli I 

Tf^iaFc^ f5(^ »i ^ trfat^ c^f^i^f, ?i<(ix 

^ ? HI Tsi 

^55lii‘fTf^ fni^ ^c® ’ital ?hr H1 1 ®t^ 

t2rff®’flx:«n ( >.'«»'!», •) • ) (?r8ic^ ®1 t(wi ^®^*t-TtH ’Ef<*rtwcH 

« 'sk, '« 

^B5t?l‘l-=?tH "^S I 

'« Ht«(J *t1l’^ <i|^n ^fsi^ a, 

«rt^i ^c?r 1 fw^t<r 

H*()C«f»t 5lt»ft^W ( HI HtHi ¥H1, ’Tt»t f^1 

^tH "H4 (?ttHl HtH I 'HtH 'sJf 


1 fittf^tx'Hjir'e .5^ ?ra hw fH (<. <'«. s'®, >*.<$) i 



**tt^ '®W ’»rt<i’i^ ^ '«i«oc«r*l 'st’^ fMiK 

c«i^ ’it’tt^, «m3ii ^f«*i ^'S’lri 

?ft7 I »• <a^| '«(^'3tC?f »i^i lTt?-^«5nK^ 

a ^v>\t( <ii^iii-^B5tnw (?m^ < 111 :^ jti, 
srtf^nl m I . ^1^*1 'srf^l %t 

■si^ cnm fs^sm f»c«p 1 

^ icr<f #1^ «rl?i fif^^'8 ^ ^ 

T(? ^t^l 'srrsRil 'e-*wf*i «fsrt^ I ■*' <5^n ^Ttn- 

'st^ft^'sstw »i’^j 

<(tc^ C^ ^ i ^1?l-^l6l^«l 

#t^ «ftC¥ '«^-^e5t?It*l ^1^1 C^ I ^1^ 

jpq? <«-'« ^ct?, ^1 <il>'e ^vnSFCil 

?t? I '«*|- ^ ( ’Ttftf^, >.^.61r ) 

f^'« uic^jf Tfw c?^ I ‘5W»f' ?l 

'5n:< tdJ^c? fn ^ ( ■nAb'A ) 's cH ^ ( 'O.'j.a ) «fc?t»f 'srft^ 1 

C5l>f>^ JTtfCS f? »I1, ’I C? »I1 } ^ C^f \ ^ ( t—c^. 

\r.').'>»t, 'S'5. ), <5(^5^ "t’lf 'STtW I »it. 5( ft 

TfW ^ C? % fQ ’I ’?tCH C? f« '9 5^ ^ =^W C’fl 5^ ’y, Tf<*T 

C’Tl ^ % ^«Jtft f C^- ly.'i>4, ^•'59- 


'*'•1 ts.'Stif^. <'») I Ct’Pi ( -sj ) al^j 1 

1 “ If tho ups are fairly open and the back of tongue raised to'wards the 

palate, the larynx being raised at the same time we hear the sound e” “If we 
raise the tongue high still and narrow the lips, we hear i” — Max Muller, The 
Science of Language^ 1871, Vol. II, pp. 181-132. “ In pronouncing u We round 
the lips and draw down the tongue so that the cavity of mouth assumes the shape 
of a bottle without a neck* Such bottle giyes the deepest notes, and so does the 

vowel If the lips be opened somewhat wide and the tongue somewhat 

raised wo hear o.“ ibid, pp. 129*130. 

I ^«t1, <<,5^!:^ C^ <( ft. 'SI, "Sift "Sf ell Tt5T 

«(«('». K?,l« ) I 



'iKS-'iU ) I <srfUff%^ 'St’TfC^'S 'STCTV, ^<11 

'« sri, C*t1 5fl J \^-\, c«l1 ^ 5 Wt? ( 3|S— '®rWsI ^ •'Ft ^ '5 % ^■’^l.’t., 
8^, ) !'*'» 

;i(t I .'^'R 'srhRtRTt 'Ffti^rl c«rRc^ <t1^Tfff, 

(«-'«, <fl-'S *ft^ I f^^<flfBFJI^^t?r* 

f’ffi TOJ C^JT f C*f fr C'F'R 

«ll^<t 'FC?, '5f<RI ■'Ff%?R R’ra C'FtRI TR*! Rtc^? 

RtwRHl ■'Ffii?l c?^ ?rt^ 1 ( '5( ^1 5 's jfi. % •505.4, 

8. ) #i?tf%, ^ '^'s c'Rsj '«iF 

C^tCTl ’llw ^t^Tf'S ^ 1 

Rdf I Rt ’tsrff R3IT® 'spsfni^ ^1 

f?r, ^1 tiiRR-'«ft?l'S 

^<«rt3f!R ^'Ft?i-^R 1 ft ^ 'a c*t ^ ’WR'S 

’Tdn Tfiri ft'^ Rf'ft's, f¥f c»r ^ *tw?J '5 'fR 

I (SfR R^C?J C^tT C*f ^ *tt^ ( ^tCJT ) 

Rtif RW S|1 <ttf^1 R^C^ cttR 'tt'FtC'®^ fH> 

<i-dii^i W?R ^Rdf c?<tl fdr, cf'tJ, 
<2f^f% *d^5l RRT R’fW C^t'F 5 R<t<^ '8 ^*ft^ 1 

<ilR cftR^ R^CII 4f<iR 

R^^ ^’R c»dr r ^|5 fl^ «fTf%OT'« 5^ Tdr, ^«|5 t 

*ff ^ c«ff^,'^^i <i)'5Tf-r ft^r »Rt«rR Rt%:^ ’Tffi 

ftf I Rd?l1 Cf^, ^/^ ‘"dfST Rfl' 'fR ft 'Si ‘?tf^ ( bs. R., 
^'S. 311. )> R ft ft ^ Rt^ RRC?l C^dF <rfRR 'TJR'it 

^ ’ICf f R 1 v/? '"StRR R?lf tf ft R1 ( R«if. ), 

f" ^ft ( % ) ‘^«dn’ r» 


«■» I f §5Ft?l'l ’FftC'S J|1 *11511? ClftC? JCT<S ??, ^^1 ^SFt? ?| 

Rt?l ?l >ii’Ft? I ?it'F?‘l- 5 (ft' 5 ti:«lj? ( *l’*Mll%i:?f ) 

01 ^ f 55 art? ?f^?tc5!i I 

^9 \ Maodonell : Vedic Orammer^ § 29, p. 20. ' 





I cffti ’itf'r '« ^c<?i 

<stt^ ^«tt3FW ‘ilTfir-'STril f^^rtCf,'** < 4 ^? ^ftf^ ?Jt^*|-iT5f^^1 

Jn«rt?l*f^ <i|^ic<1^ f^*f ( (?^. \r.'i.\r(t, ^'S. J 

•i.^. 8 V-'!s'?»™t^r 5 |aR ^.^. 8 b- i an. ( 2 t, 1 '®* 

WtW '^T', C’T^'S Ttr=t 

^^ttapw ‘i)^t?-'8^tii oi1c^ I*'' *t1i:^, 

CT?)iC’1^ ^^<51 I 

'srfTt?? ^fl 1 

m. ^ ^ <2t1. ^ ^ ^ j c^ S91 1. 5?, ^ S9H ST ( ««f|. ist. :5.88 ) I 

’TCil >1?^ ^4 «rfr^C«l ^PJfttiFCST Ifl-'S TJTT, <ii^ *(1?n <2ftarf4s?r ^ 
I C^SPT, Sit ^ (' (Sn. c^ *1^5 ,) l?tr$ 'BTWCtni 
( > ) c^ ^ ^, Sit f ^ > '«rtsitc«ni f% g > c^ § I 

Sit ^ fe, (2tt. ^ I ^5, W- '«. ST. C^t ^ i stt ^ f^, att. f ^ f4, 

ft. C#T ^ i sit ^ ;g c^ft sl^ ^ 55 ^ att. f I % ft. sr. bi. Cf t 


'»« I .iiT^ ^IfipFl 1 ■atF® ’iw'ef«i c^tcsrl-c^fft^rl I (>) \ 

Ji?. f5 ?, «I1. C6 ?fi ; JTt. «( a, «t. *( C'S H ; JTt fsT ITl, at- cq liil ; Ji? '8, ■Sit. C»t <9 • 

Sit f’l I. «t c*t i (Sit f4 I -Sit. cn § i 'SI, 3fsi“i c’i’x 5 '5ij •nr^ '5l?tii ’la c^t i?l, 

c«t ifl, JTt'ita’I'J ^55tfa<5 151 , ^It i?l ) ; sit fa % at ca « ; si; f® fe a, ’tt- ca si 1 

B^ai— at fa^" « sp, «t. ca^ ^ 'a 1 (<) ^=-31 at ® I, nt. « ata^fesj, 
at. c^t S a, at. can a ; at ^ at- cat ^ ; at -sit. can ^ ; at 1 at '^, 
at- cat a '^ : a;. 4 a, at. ca^t *r a ; at ^ % at. cat >9 ; at a, at. cnt ^ a ; 
at ^ at. cat a a. at. cat a 'a ; at a, ’a a, at, cat aa a ; sk. aif. cat ai ; 
at. ^.»ii, at. cat 1 : at ^ai at. cat as a 1 

-stt 1 faacaa aif^&ta-e 'atc^ 1 caaa, ft «t aacat C 6 ^1 caai ata at 1 atata 
t^tcaa atal crtwi faacaa acai at 'sttPica-s at. f 9 at. c^t t? ^ 1 

-SI 1 at. "at 41 at. "at ca t? ; at. 41 ^ n, at. ca^ fa a ( at 4t 15 . at. ca ® 5 ; 

at 4f i at. ca u : at 4 t^.a, at. ca&a; at®®^, at. -acat^, at. cat cat 

at '5t ^a, at- ts cat a ; at ? % at. cat a 1 

-sf I 'srtata aca a*, atstata f<F I, c^ I a^ near a^ aaFta^ a’fta aca 1 
cafa.fe <fta^<f^, f^> cif^>c^\t acai fa^ aa? at® 5 ta tat 
apfa® atana 'stat atcqst ca? a,fe a«ata a^taai caaf 1 



^8 




Ctt ^t. '8. ^ j Jtt (?) C^ *t , Jf?. 5 % ff. ?1. C&t F j 

;9, 4rf> w, ft. CF *r, ^t. cf fi (< jt?. ft 3f ^ ) j jt?. >f ft, ^t. 

«f, ft. CT «f J I 

I *8rt^i *3^ (' § 'srfft^ft, jf '*1* n 

’itnj Jfl I f?F^ cwftsr ^^tft’fc^ "n^ »r m ^ftc^i fw jti 
( cwT, c*f^+^ ar=c*fc^®, f ff+^ if ?s=f c^l if ?r ), (?f^t»r ^ifT?i1 
ft^FC’f <*IT-i!l^i5 'SI^-Q ^c?nj STR nft®! ? '51 \ ^B5tft^ Jft 

'=l«W 'S^R 'ST ^ ^ffts ^J«lt3hC^ 

C^m fticn ? ^5 til Jftir I 'slt’Rl 

cfffiratft ( § ^8*' ) «Q^ 5tig '5R'« ^ift jp^c^ 

<41-'« ^R| 5tR I itft^W'a, (RiftR *R 

<ttr^ (?f«ftCT 8 , 'srfiptcira »ift'$^^Tji-^^'R(fl^wn^^«t1i3'C5i<2t«iiR'5i+<i), 
'Sf + '8 JTt? } ^Wil nil, ^^it '5{^tilf5 nc^ tfl^tif-'S^itCit <5^Rlli|: 
"sn^ft^ ^^1 nro ( § s ) i <<1 'sftc^ nffttiiil-^l^l 'sri^ ?1 
ij^R ciftc^ ntc? j ft^ c’f'n^r nTftf-(2rnF5 ’T?'fr ®'8 la nftn 
^iftf?‘i I »<i^n *fft -sittw (Riftw <35^ iwi? mi ^ 'sf^ft^ 
iftn Tt^ ; (R^, ntftc^ cr n+^ ‘?=(3r ft ^if ( nf. cf ar) i 
^antw ^*tij ^ip nftil '«rptij 

ft^tofi ^1 ’t-f-^ ft=i[l n ft (n?- ill ?ti ft) I ■antcsf's 
"sr^ nft^l 'snptif -sraft^ i <a^n 

’!?^+'8 If 5^=^ c^ If *f ( »Tf. ^ c^ If sf ) I n Jf+^a (7n=n c^i cm 
(m, n, 5 f cn m ) i f^+^+'si ft=n f ft, cantcsf's 

I ''TtTtif ‘am:J|i nft 'srtcf , cwttif nil ’?ii to ^ft^ 57 1 
cw ntftc® F ^st cm + ^ ci^ = F ^st ciit iR ( n^ F ii ^ w ), tantw 
nnii# '8nTO '«r«ft® if^iitc^ I '®» cii+'«i ai 

=?ci»ai( =?cii^«ii), ftcml+'«rq(=ftcmt»5( =ft ai ), <aiiftsi 

"^ip <aTO-'e^TO to® »i^ ^lii '«raft^ ( ntftft, ) 1 

»aiy|fl TOT ^Tt^TO ntft^lftni 'stcn^nifif ^ Ttcn <aTli«fn 

^ I '•rNtii, c£t+<a«rc^+C'Sfwi:'®, §n+'«’f ft=^cntnft} ‘aniw 








^4 


' 8 i^t 3 nc?i^ ( ’lift •!».■>. » 8-»4 ) I n ^+«r 

■f ^ % ’f ^ +^ 5fl ^ »J+«J ^1=^ »i fel,** ^itf? ^c»i« 

^?i ' 5 fn?ifet 5 i 1 ^w??i ^ '®t ^+<ii w 1 ^=^ ^t Ri ( ■). 

•o~a.o ) ■, ^ «^+<«) ^ v 5 (^..s>. 8 ) J 5 f '<t 1 + '« fE> Wt f& W 

( b-.lr^. ^) i 51 «fl + « t^ = 5l colt CT ( ) J <il 0 ltc;T« (?l^o| I 

'STRtir < 5 t 5 lTC^ 'srfc^ + F, f^ + od ^ = \ ^,f^ + <il % = C 3 J % 

( ' 5 ft'i^^-‘^^ 3 j 'is.o, i'Js.’b) I '!irrc?i'i OT^ 1 nc^f^ ^ fitcfe 

% f^^ 5 CJT ? 5 (H -sr <55 Jt=«f •< ^:, +^ Tt=«f ^(< 0^1 % <i(^. +^ 

+or=? f4 ofj (ijoitOT =5Tt5Fti 5j<tt3R:jr «rft?, ^t» 's ^¥tc?f 

5?t?rTCf I « * 

I Jjf%?i (<i| '>■^1% »i?{5i?[‘i »tc^^ Ji^rfsftst 1^ *ttc?i I 

f^ + 'SI ^ = i\ % lUOftCS^ *JC^ C'^PtCSltlCot '«i|5 511 fl^ ^tc? 

5'«5lt5, C5f-C5FtC5?tiltC’lt «Rf^ 

5ICS(J 45 ® ^^5ltc^ I -il^WC’f f^ + '5J <1=:%^ 

(2t f« + 'sr ofsTiSt ^ % 21 f* + ^ ^ ) ='2f ^ OF, '5f *{4-^ *t = 

'5f i '»! ^'5 ^, (* Oif ^ ^ >®) ft , 'Bf ft ^ ^S( f;, 01. ^ ^ (^ipf5 

i.vOS { C^. ) } ^?rt^ 3R >4^11101 :— ^«| 1 ^ ft il (■ osroRI 

«ll^ftll)> ( 'siof^ «(1 ^ ^ ^ > «1 ^ 1 ( '«I<KI 5 fl ^ H ,) > 

?l ?l I *' 


8. I ^-irtcst 'Si^Ka c4f5FOtv?lF >il^i5 '«15 i6c® 'Stgft^ 

?^1I1!;? I JI1fC'®'8 -utm ?'91t1 51C5E I 

81 I ®t^t^Cif ’9 jqtoR'l ootc?. 4=55 I «Wll <pi\€<a 

(f>i\w ‘1 love*. 

8^1 c?p(?(j v'i^t 

K\\^ c^^i 5 

C^-C^t^^l ”^ 1^*1 ^ 51^15 f^'% ^ 8 ^- ^1 fVf 

^ 1 5^81 







^ I *Tff^ a, <£f'!r»(^ ^"^ftapCTJ 'Sf ui, '81 '« 

f^, 'SKtf ^1 ^1 *1?. «fl ^ "BIC^. "Sf «!| ^ «, J 

»R- C? *f ( fSRt’ftr ), If1 } I <il<ftR »J?. <il='«fc^. 

^ I 1 ^i.. '9 ^:, 'src^. 'sr ■« . jf^ ^ f%j 'sftsj. 

n « « I ^tir I ^<11, ^ c*T ^ (^*t+ 

^ «IM. ^ ♦f til ^ j Jf?. C<*f1 ^ (<*t + ^ '3? , «IC^. J '® ^C'®} I * * 

<51^54^ 'srtsRH <Tf1%, <4^1?- '8^^ c^^CT ^ ’F ?j (?r«rrCT 

«4Vf?r-'e^tc?ra 'sr "sf ^ <2f<fc^i 'sr <5, "sf ■« ♦tt?! <ii, « 

^ f»t^tftf I 

«• I ^ <2ftfc^^ ^ Tt«5tir 'srn'Bi <stf«i 


iSv W ^it^tcilil iFtfsi ■st’^sra? 

^ ^ts, il’It -ll’FH '®lt^t3 ■»|J? I t51^ ^^till -/tlj ^^'5 «0t 'S ♦»? *lt^*1 

«)tf^ 1 

^51 lS^ ^»I1 l[F *11, 8r?fl l5*|f I ^ « «(J1 « ?9| 5^ ^ 

^«(t3K*t v'i'St « ✓i'n ®fllf^ 1 ’i'SJ »«rl, 'SlWWil C?t«tfl 

'SltCSltSJ «(t^ «(f?5tC^:i ; ’tt‘^1^ ^^111 4^t8t8, 

« 481181^ 81^*1^t?8 «ff« »l<lti:9lt55l1 tffilirl ( ^ 5— ■'ITftfJI. «*.>.«« ) 

8f^8tt ft8 ’FfilFtCf*! {Whitney : Sanskrit Grammar, §§ 261, 761 d ft.) 
'«f548 ^ t5 4l^r« *lffC8f «»tC8 8Tt«ll1 tF^rS ?|C8 (§'»*)! 

■stl 8 f%, 8T1 8 f%, ^Itf? ’IW •88ftr.88^ 8jt«tJl 8'f88l8 «lf%4t1t8 ^t*ttCif8 811^*1 
®?1C88 8151^ V^’t, v'^8J 8^181 f*H^ *881 ^^810? ; C^»l 8l ^t8l tlt+8^+f«, 

l8I+^ + f® ^Ct5 '8t8r8tC*lt ’tiFf®, 8It8f% *18 8^ »1tC8 I 8^ 8H-«1 + f«, 
8It+'*1+f8f, d|8tt*1 8-^f%8 8 8^1 «t1^V I 8§+«S-8 C8t:, ■il8tt8'8 ^ 

8-ai^ I "TBlI'e I 3l8I— 811*118 "8-arp5’’-5!T88F 41881 ( "It f« <5 8 *1131^, 

^8il8 ) I 

S'® I Jackson : Avesta Orammar, Part 1, p, 21 ; Brugmann, Yol 1. p, 40- 
81C8*St8 *B(?lf*r5 « ..’SRJt* "181 Ciff«K*I^I^ ^ 8t^C8, C88t131 >l|8t8-'9¥l8 8W 8 8tl 8F 8 
SIC? (C888, 8 4 8 (81. W 8). 81 « C5l (81. 9 »:), C881R9 8 8il ^ 8 V88 Wt8 (C8*W 
a « 8.'®, ?4C8I^^ (81. C«t1 *?, C4t 8 8 fi), 881?1;*I '4 4 , 81 « 4^ 8^8*118 8f88lCl I 
ir^l C8f5t8l *118 8nil 81^C® 8tt8, 5^018 88^^ 4^ fewt81 ft«I, 481 tftfl 

8 ’F 8 8t8 8^8ltf I 




I = 1 jft. if ^ >«. »It. n ^ <211. »t W »r 

5t ^ '5t, * »f 51 W, vs. «f »11, cn 51, C5f 5)1 I (gftfV® (c^. b. 
(t-i-ab- ) vs 'srarfw '®Wc^ 'STCJTf I 5f?. ? 5^ VQ, 

<2ti. c¥ '« :> ^'’ *f 5fn, c*t ( =»f^, “n ? c»t ^iri ««. 

»T ^ (?r ^ nf ^v2tPf^, 

4 1 ’Tf^ ^ (?r ='rn ^ (? t ^ fjiiri), -sri. (?t « 8»l, 
f?, c»f w, >(. '«. ^1. c^ ^ *1^, <2ri. c^f =1 f?. 

'«. d W ('^2 d ?l ^) j »l^ IT it, <211. « it, f?. c^r fi (c^, 
Tl ‘5r$lO } ^‘s. 'Sf ai, > 2 tt. vfl % * ai 'St 'Sf ( < * '51 3J -<F ), ««^ 

<4 *!tl, c^ «n, 's. <ii 5ri, a i!i } »tt. sf aj, (Sti. ^ % n. fw % ?i. c^ sri( c^j 

«t1 ), a C«r ( (.< ), f^. f% i ^ 35, <at1. ^ 'St } ^i. c^ w, 

( ‘*n, 's <*0 ), ’f. fs 'St ( 'sri ‘2tc?r|5t ), fn. f% ; if?, ’t 

T5. C^ 5?^^ j 5f v® T ( '^t'Qtl' ), <2t1, 5t VQ 'Sf i '«. d C?1 i ^ ^ 
‘=Tfr-^’ '9. 'f } Tv. ^ "5, '9. ? ‘C^ ; Tv. U ?, <2(1. ^ '9. 

C’? ^ ( "C^?( ) T. ( ? ) 55 VQ ‘^(lif vs f|T^ ^1. *5 VQ, ?5. CT? 55 

( §^9 ), C5f? 55^ ( i^5f ), % ft. C5r^ 5fl ( fvit ), T. (?t It, (?T ? ) T. 

<211. Jt'Sft, ( C^5J. ) T. T ft. 5f^<5, '«. 

J5?. U) T Jt <2t1. ai ^ ( V55 ) *5 's ft, T <a ^ 3? '5 -sf, Tl. 3) -Jpl <5 5, 

ft. «a «ii 35 ?5, ftji v®. <11 c^Fi c's 5 } '9^?rt5fli:^ C51 tt ( “io ), 

? C^ C'® ?t ( “(S ), ^ c^ C'S '?t ( '^b' • J T. >I ^ ? »f, <2^. '5 ?t 

ft. 55 'S ^ , -55. IT 'S ?5l, 9. JT 'S <t, T. »r 'S it aiT 5f c^S itl 

'srtTft 'srftfl T It “s. r^Av*i/ ) ‘bR “tfts' ‘ft 'f f%’, fsp^ itl It "s. j 

'erftf} IT ^ <t <2t‘ltit’ (re), '«. CIT (?? it J '5f1. if »t1 ( Usi ), ^5). 

ft *t1, CIT »t1 J 'sri. Ipl. V5l ft i| (' tt>*^ ), '«. C55 ft ifl 

>0^ I sjft ^tit-Ttt?T 'STtlTstl '5lt?R *lRr «lTtit Tf } 

'BttC»lt5iTtit ^ftsttit 5r5t 'srfitin <4^ ifiRt »t<tr ncit Icst^ I?ft^ l Tetf^ 
ftlff5tft55 cwftitl aiUrR ^<tR ftft 'Ttft- 

'2ttfC'5it ^ <3^ ftuf-l^f^i 'StTft^'S ft55 1 3irst»t ^Jf^st*! 

88 I ^»|-«t1. CUtSfl ( It?. ) I 

8 8^ 1 Geiger (Pali Literature und Sprnche § ft) ifC55^, 45t. >8 '•t it?- ^ 35 ifCf, 

* I at ( ='»fR. t.1 ) I 




I \/«r ^ ( 'si?{®i, ■sisjpr, «q^5R 

"Sr J^^+ft = '5I J|_ f^= * f^= 8» ) ^ f^ ( 5|C^. f! «* ) ; JTt 

v/?|-^t^ ^IS f ft ( % 8.;t«.% ^'!5Ttft .), Jf? Cff ft, 
(« ft •’) } 5( ^ CfJl, m. CT ^1.; «IC^. ^ JTV C^T ft fe, 

^^Jtft I 'srtTft v/n ( 'sn 5T <2t'®)?r ) (?r ^ Jf, x/*i ^ 

( ’fc<rti7>F ) c»t j x/^ ^ if^c^ C5T ?: } ^:, 

C’f ^ It } v/n C^ C5 J ^<5)tft I ^fl ^1 

c»f p ^:, Cl fi ( .), CJf ^;, CJT ^; ( x /^^ ) ; ^^jtft ntf 

( ^ft. '!».8.^^« ,) I 

'STCWtC^'S ••rcs^F I ^<^11, <2f ^ > tsf «!f ^I, <511:^. 31» -si . 

^ ^ ( n- ), ^ C^ ^ } ^^Jtft I ( 

‘ilTft *«ftr^^ftc»f^1 ^?tcf ^?(&| e, 8 ft^l <2f^H ^C5ST, 

^«f1, fratftma, upama j <ilWf 'STteTl '^TfC^rt^ ^?f1 

§ O*. ) I 

ft’^fft^t^ff ^srtsr '5W?r I 5f<?n, ‘si' ( x/^ ^ ft's?!' ), 
\’<r-Ti (es-ti), 5T|. es-t, is-t,*^ ftl«f. es-ti j Jf?. ^| ft (y/'f 
‘«)ft«l Taf, 'C’lfti ^1’ ), # </><>•" (pher-o), m fer-o, 'Sll. ber-im, 
tStj. ber-a j 'Sf' ,^, VirTro-'S, ’i'kko-s (liippo-s, ikko-s), ^1. 

equu-s J »!?. 'Sf ■^t. <Y>' (Sgo' ), «Tl. ego, ^fiif. ik j JT?. ??' ^ >[, 
^ v('<f>-oi (neph-os) sff- n8bula, ^|. nebo, nebal, nebul j >1?. •{ 

.^. y«V-os (gSa os), sp. gennu-8j »l^ '^- *'«'“•« (n8o-s) j n? 

*1' ^ '^* TTf’vTt (p^nte). 

09 I ^«n 'STlC^ I ^tft^r 

<£nf% <llTt?I Tfwtcf, «mi 'srft^ <2rfft5i)^ <ilTf?IC^ 'Wf?l 
■^ft?tCf T Bopp, Grimm tfTfft 

s« I Jl»». I «(gf =Ji'v. 4 ( 515 ) 1 

«* I ^:— «<« % ft. ■/«( '55 ( -^; ) I 

•8 1 »iv csf ft « cj ft ®^ii^ 'sfc'^^tir <r «f, ft I 

9 V I Macdonell : Vedic Grammar, |p. 9 (Wackernagel, 1, 34^ ) ; Gune : Introduce 
Hon to Comperative Philology ^ p, 139. 

V 

«!• 1 7 P.H i, '^Vl (weak grade) i 






ir^l -, 

Amelung, Brugmaon <^ 

I 

06 1 <2t'?f^i:^ c*i'si5i "^tw- 

’^tw «T'i?j'S «!f.ti:^ } 'srr<t^ c^ciri c^twi ^tw '*rfc^ i 

^«n, ^t.. '5f cl\ '^t. OKTU', JTI, octo } > 1 ?. 'Sf' ^ f% ( y/’Si ^ 

‘’fspl ^?V), ’'*'r“» (a'go), ^1, a'go i f\i.. ^ ’S? f[, ^<!|^ 'sf ^ if. ‘a'^wv 

(hdxcfn), sjl. axis I if?. '«T = 5f!. 'ST, ifl, >« | cil’iR ^<11 

5p^c'®cf, Ti’vfc^? (^) c^ 'sr^tn <ii^t?, (^) cif 'sttr 

^ 5i^ 'Sf^tsl 

C^twl f?l c^ff «)tcf ? ^r:«)J 

C»f «ttcf I (^) <2f«f5i ^^p-Bl- 

C^, "SttC^W fk^ I 'srtc^ 

fl^i 's (St'ffjii nw ^t?i 

I ’T’xff.'S'S c>i^1 I ’Tf^r, 

^ ‘fl, ^**1^ (weak grade) ^ I 

^«f1, ^/%] f'$ = f^-^', -^. tn-aro's (state's), ^11. status j +f^ = f^-f^,' 

( fl^C^ ) ^'-fs fe-n •5(, ( JJitC^) ^1-it-f% } 

v/«(1 +^ = t^ '®' ) =f^-^' i v/'fl f^' ‘^'-^ •v/*^ 

K <rr-^-f® I ‘il^, «q^-^t€l5f '5ttc?l1 

"srrcf I 

fe?r5?(«| ?ltf%-atB ’It'sm ^Br I ^tPT 'Sf ( «f<t'«. N, ^ ) ^3115 

^ <3^ ■STtf^irs ’Ttcg sn 1 'srfCDl C«ni 5 1 

yf}i fl c^, ^/ni ^ i c^y 

fs^ !R1 I *• «3’?tw C^r, fl !r C« <2t^f^ 

^ '®Rc< ( ^ 'sit^tc^ ) 

'$131^ ^^1?l ^i5?11 «3^^t?tP5^ 

fl^ ^ ^ f’t^itc? I '»rf^1?i "srara 


«• 1 BruKinann, Vol I, pp. 100, §§ ; Gune, pp. 42, 142 





\S« 

^>91 I ^'*fl,\/*f1+^=c«f ii> v/’tl •t-’?=cr' f, 
I ui^ v^’il +^' \i^") Pf 5, ( ^'D, 

fn ^ 'srrTt?! <1 'S ^J, ¥1- n tf ), i\. Trarri'p (pat^r), ®i1. pater, 

^fiT. fadar, vater, father. | f^' W?r 

<fWir (sm «9^t5 !Tt^ I 

'08 1 *ltf% '8 <2t1^'3i'S Ul^?Rn ^ f^'IW '«rtCf 1 *ttfitC’3i v/?l firs 
f trf «f'f f% WT Tfc^r c?[ cf r^, cf f% } x/^i ^us c«( c«( f% ; 

\/3i' ( ^t. v''Ti ) flc^ ( «f r*( fe- ) d f^, d f% I'sitf? >rT«rf9*t^ 

’*fTr*F ( ‘^. •i'^'O, ^Irs ) I 'srW?! Jltfr® Cf^CT f ? f®, f f f%, 

I'sjTfr, cm'm f rr f^, f ^ > 0 . e. ^ 

fftw*l15ff%, e-i^ } »ttf^4f^-M, ’J. 'i‘18 ) I 

15^ 1 >it. tf ft r^, <2tr. cf l<cff 1%, l^jTff ( cff. '0. >‘>8, 

K 8. ) I nt. f ^ f^, (2tl. f »i I f^’pcif f w I j »T?. >5 :*ft % 

istt. ^ cl ^ ( Cff. Ir. '0. -JdV ) I 

'04 1 till '®rtc»iT5J^it5r '5RC<f «f^f^ ^f1 

ff%| fs?C^ ^1 5(1 C’tW'Q ’ifsrs^l fC9H Cf, IfTtf-Hfil® 

CT <1t'Sf1 ftf, ^Tfl i |ftC¥ 

'S(f T9-|TtCKf ^f^C»I'Q 5C»I 1“ Ifl schwa JTfCf ff 

<«l^t <2tft»tf 9 ( ^ll e ) StiSi fl?t 

( Onne, pp. 119, 142 ) i 

'O'Js I 'srfwl ‘«’ttC5T Cf '5( JRfsnj ^lll^iK 'fft ftftf 

<2|'5T^ mfcs'e c*f^ c’fn, ’iR 'srrsffl ntlf, 'sTWors 

SttwRff <ij| ffNl TffTtC^I 

“^it^rtcwf f^5rr5( <2(twf^^ '5W- '9 <2rtf 

C»l| "Sttflf 'StCf 5Tff %, 

^«(5T Iftf 4t'5tf <2ttfr5f f^Sil ffdl f^5rti( <2ttrff%ff 'STfl- « I^W- 
5(c«o cf OT’^fl ftirs »ttc?r, fiftf f In *i JftI i fl 5ir-l^% 

^ BOWK'S ^ Iftc^ («f«(1 C«fC^ 'StfT'8 ff’fa?! f fl ^*1111 

ff*|ll1 <11^1 511 1 f ff till ^<^5? C51«f^ ^ ^1F8f5| 


I Brugmann, Vol I. pp. 31, 100. 






I 

'O'l I c^t^riir ?| f?F ui^t?t ^ ia<R 

'8l?f^^t5f C5ll I 

• W1 ?r? (TT, (?tl^ 5?, '«i<!(^I1 SI ui^? 

9 ''TffVt’l ’Ip^H «r<Pt^l5 ( 5^=551, a . ?1 fK a ^5) 

^ 1*^^ ^«n— 


m. 





c? c^ ^ 

C®!) 

f? (?«f 

N 


®r c^ 






Wf 'src?^ t^'Q cf^n ^ I 

cw, ^\. ^ '^- ’f } ^1 p '®n:«r. g1 fs ?) cf i 

ov I ^ ^9f?t -St «!rTf>c»i 

<i)^t^, 'srt^'ni 5#i «ni'^ i ^<^11 vA ’f 

( +^ ) C^ R (^0 i vA> + 5{=C«f 7 ( «n 3f, ’TtPi. <0.^. 


I Jackson : Avesta Grammar, p. 9. Brugmann, vol. I p. 88. 

*« I ■si’P^I ■?'ll '«tnf I '5[c^^tir 

’F^tcsil '«i(c3tt6j 5t^5l 'srf!;? I cw, bplcj^t ® »i '*rerat 

5f CT ^ (jasantu), >i?. '5f ^ ^ ; ia^?|i*1 «IC^. ^ 1%, ^ CSf f% (vajenti), ’Iv 5 Sf % ' 

(j^S,._9ttf5t ^ If f®. ’T C? fn, {§’«») I 

• »• j ^ (z'), .a^ ^?il5 ’t< «t1%5ti ^<itw 

®t5RT ^ I fi(t#lst 'smsrrsF ^finrtir <TirfC5?f 





,X'!> ) }*» v/^ «i^ (j^j (?) c¥ 5? (^.) }** yCj(+’f 

(tH.) = ^ 5? (‘®rf%3rr^’ '<2rf5fV) j*’ ??}*'' \/f\ 

= (^) +^=‘ * <5 'sni [^T.— "Sf «j (^ +?i= ^ «j ^, + 

Tl = -5r S( ^ ] > 1% f?I ?l ( <2tt. Sft. demar ) !*• ^ t[ 

•Sf^JOT ^ I2f^m aK<t ^35^ '51 i(- ■51 } |'5f ■n- 5J *’ 

c*r^ ( 4.48. » ) '51 5f- 51 ^ 'sr fsf 5j I <siHt? 

'«rtf?+5q= <511 ff 5t, I 'srftr^ "i**? ''rtfr^ 

3^,1fC9 ^ 5f (Sf'jjiniu '>?|? 'futi 

^«(tf*t '5ff%5( ^®jtf?, cif^fl'si, 

1 

\/^{ -*f ^( ) + JJ- <2^51^ <ttf% 'S «tfC'® ( >rt^ ? '5 ) I 
'srtn^, ^‘n ^ ^ 51, < 2 ft. ^ 51 ( C^. lr.5 8'b ; '©'S.^.^.S j fSjf^aR, 

'i'i, 'iX J '^. 4‘»-<ilr ) } 5I^ ^ 5(, i2ft. -jp ^ 5( ( c^. 


»« 1 ■'ttcii, cw ^^c's 5fi ( 5!»tl, sri- ^r- c^s, ®fi- 's ) s[ 

«!, »ii:?r ^ c'<t 5^5ii:5 i spFtctiit ^srtcsf 

>fi'i»>hr ^5l nf?fi 5it5 Hi I 

V 

a'b I Slav, Pen, Angl-Sax. fdm, Ger. feini, Eng, foam. 

«<» I 4*ItCH Ht5CH3TlWjl ^ ® = CSf 'Sl 1 C?»tl HIPC'S!;? 

»t<ri5(.Hf Vfs Hf%c'5C5H I ^^i;— Tsf H=cBr ^i i h *tHfi5 ch)^ 

f|5T ? 

tv I Maodonell pi “tCBfH ^ H .St'SJIT CHtCH ( Vedio 

Grammar. § 227, p 140 ), fHf'S ^1 HflTTS HCH 155 Hi I 

«» 1 Hi-? HC^IH ^551 H[ ^I’tHl Vfx ( “f? 5 H? *I^CSll f^CHfC’^ll" fHsf' 5 ', 

«.%^, CHftfeHH '»*5 ^. ) I HI. fi[H, '5ICH. ?j (Prof. Pictet-4H HC^ V 

Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary, p, 209), H*!. ^ ^ ( (,j )^ x‘«y (oliion), BJi hiema’ 

jium, «t. zima (Brugmann Vol 1 . p. 288, vol II. p. 171 ), 

«. I “O. Bnlg Hminica ‘prison’ from Htninu ‘dark’, adj. to tima ( — ^ H, 
mmK^^ ‘darkness* from * tJ7»m-a-rt. tain.” — Ibid, voM. p. 36. 

1 HH1, H-51, ® <1- H, '5( H, e ?- 5t, »t S- H, H HJ-H I 








8\r ■ ) ; JT?. ?( -4] ^T|. >5l1. f%l 'STf^t^T, »i«. "? % <2tt. 

fg «l ( Pr 1 ) } >1^5 n «l, 4ft. f% 1^ «t I 

«» I ^ CV, ?r^t?I '« ‘iliR’f 

C^tCJTl "lf%5 '5m<fC^ <3^t^ ^«t?l ^#T 3R 

} 'ST^tC^ ^ #f ^1 '^PlC^ ’Itef I '«rNt?l ^'S 

'^] a, *tf^ ^ ^ ^Pnrl 

'srfPfCSl^ I (2ft^ '« 4ftwf*f^ CWf^ 'SftCTl ^51 CT, 

a-cTtc^ '5r?^i)tP[^ 

«rfc^ I ^ ftfi, ^ if «t g, ^Ttwif '8 Tr" 5 ir# 'si^tif-^tiptii (n-^ 

'sf'tifi ^(§8^)1 <11:^ ( §§ >3^, of/ ) ^«rt^«i piitff, 

WOT Rc'sf^ I 

(^) I Jfs. ? ? 5f, «fT. ?r 5 Jf?. 'Cf Tl <2ft. ^ ^ «T ( c^. Kvei), 
^ t ^ ^ } ^f^ If 'O. ’ff PfJ ’t pr. ^ (-c^1) ; ? ap 

(2ft. If T 'ST ( If? ^ ),^'* Pr.'f^ ^1 ( f^? «t1 ) i »f?. "Sf ^ < 4f1.-5I f 

pf. ■Sf ft ^ ’t ) I ai^ttCSf ^tPf^ « I 

('«t) I m. ■n ^ ^ (2ft. ni? If '5r, TI.'Q.-Sf. pt ^ ^ r Pf? ^ Itl ), Pf. 

Pf fits cm I -ifmfcjf 'sf^iitPi^ ^ I 

(«f) I 5 T?. • 5 f (Stt. 5 f '« isr, vg. c^ C '«1 ( CM? C ^1 ) J M?. 'Sf «, '«. 

^ t, ( ^* ^ ) I “^MtcM 'sff^MtPr^ *1 1 

(M)) M's. ^ *!■??, <2rt. M. ft. ^Jtft CM ^ ( CM? f ) } M's. 

m Ml ft. M. MS 151 m. MSf ft #l I (5MtCM 'sr^MtPfMs M I 


*' I ^MtCM »It. '5='*lf. af; «tfii^'f?r wait? 'SIMM iTBtc^ 'sr-^tW 1 1 

^ ;— M?. '®r 5f='sic5(. ^ ar (i^a). 

*« 1 CWM STp?rtr.'5it ( C^M. <«, '?S«. '>.'>.»•>) 

»tf(Sis(i^ '&, '-'p, sr-^rcH 'sr ^ ^ c?tpfi Sfg® 1 c^sf, 4t. a? $ 

«(t. MS? ■g «r, ^ 'f '*r ; JR. sfl ¥ M ( < 51 ■»? *1 ), «tt. 5 t; 5 1, M 9 *1 mc? 1 ®cm 

fMMS?rfM'(lM'« 'srfCf ( CCM >'•>.'»•) t M. ■«. 4t(ff^t(5 JlNtll*t5 p51 CM^I 

Cf Mf Mtir I 

\ 



-C®) I ^ ^ <2tt ^ ’I } "fi «jr stt. ^ I 

•t’jf '«f?I ^'Jftc^t’fj ^ C?t?f ’Tt^l 

:— If^ ’I « ?i, '«. ■^ 5 *^1 c^ ^ i ^ ^ tsrr. »f '5,'s, ■«. »ri ^ 

»ri c^ ^ j t^jTf? I »i*. ’ll ^ ^ ^ 

%< ’ll* '^'f- ’l. f« '«• ■^ ^ ’f. ’i > ^v 
^ ^ ^ ‘«rf'«?1’, ■q. car ■5( 5f, f^. ^ ■5| ill } ^? *1 ill, 1% «t Hi, fk- 

fH Hill I 

C^^ttCH HtCHtr’tH ^’I'i^ ( Hi ) ?H, CHHtCH 

HJt’lHf f^ nrHl'S HtHi HTH CH, (2ttf^ Hi iSltCtff^^ ^iHl-H^CS? 

HTHiHH %H 'sn^HtCH ^H^tH ^WH H^CH, ^ ^HtHPlnt fHC^ 

^t^tfHHf ’?tCH-TtCH HtH ( § os ) 1 CHHH, Ht T % (H^), 

<2fT. T > * 4l 5 (^) > C^ 5 («T) > d H I 

8. I 'srsFtH-'HTHftH HfH'S fnc^H Tt'StfH’F Hf^C^ lilHstH (HI ^^tH) 
CHftHtH ^3?tH '^t^tfH^ f fSHi m% C^tHtH H1, ^ 

f^J I CH ’llW CH^tCHI ^^HJ^H* HI CHHI HtH Hi, CHHtCH 
HHtHtH CH, 'HH^tH-'HTH^tH ^H^tH-Hf^o HtHstC®! ^tHl -^HfH H^l HICH^ I 

'HtHtH CHHtCH CHstCHI ^tH*l CHHI HtH, CHHiCH ^1H1 '»lf%HJ«?Hf Hi ’JH 

CH^ Bint'S fHE^t^y I CHHH, H?. ^ HI1, <Sft CH j <HHtCH H^fC^ 

'StHHT H< H^tH, 'HHHl <2ftW®H ^tHHJ H< ^HstCHH <2f^tCH 'HH*TH 

«5^tH H^tC^ t ^'®4H ‘iJHTCH HHH^ HHtH H1 (H^fCHH ^ HstHH Hi 

CH^, tnl ^f^HJS9Hf HCH 1 H? % ^ H, <211. ^ ^ H, H. ^ C^ ; H^ *11 Hf 
«»t. Ht H ft, H. C*t H ft I (ilHlCH ^tHHI H< ^HtH-'HtH^ICHH <ilHHH 

^HtH CH^ ( 5^— Ht.f%- C^S HHt^-*tHrfHf%, ^S^., ’J. ^>59 | 

^ 'sr t2l'?f% «li;HlfHHf ^H}l»Hf, CH^ HCH I ^i»tfHHf CH, 

'5ll%HJ«IH' ^H 'HlHHl CHfHHl ^fHHtfW ( § «» ) I 

B'i 1 HH^tHlffH H"HCH» 'HH< Hi ^H^tH HH HfHHtf^ ( § 8« ), 

iflHiCH ^HtH ^HH«I I— 

(Hs)! H-CHlT«tl HH1, (i), Ht «f ^ Hf, <211. ?f 'H '«r>5f H 'H, % ?r Hi 

( CHHH, HtH ’t Hi ‘HtH C«t H’ ), Hi. fH Hi. ( HHI, ‘fH Ht- '2t<ff^ MCHf ) | 

<^}HtCH HHtCHH <2f'3tCH ’J^H 'HH^tH ^tH H^HtC^ I 'HtHtH "StHl <HHlH'« 



«<c 

I ^ ( 01. 5t '«r>»f K> » c^t ^ > * c<f '«t> ) ^1. '« 

( 5'«1ir1^, <8s, % ^ 

^Itf ^,4 'Sj, ^rw^i .^, 

'i'O^S, <5. S'!* ) I 

I ^s. gj ?r c« (v/c^j^t?j? Tgl), (Sft. cif ^ ‘ii (^?'51^I., %) 

^ r^, ^l; ; »!?. 'gs, f^. 1% ^ f^. 'Jsi. c^ ^ } =!?. ?n «f 

f *1, ff ^ 'll, f?* ^ 'll j f^. fip ^ j >1^ ^ if, bl. 

(. Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research societ)'. 

Vol. Ill, Part 1, p. 45) C^ ^ ft ?, '«• ^ Cf ft f %lCf ) } 

ft. fit *tt f, ff. f. '«. ^1. Cf ’It f "•'* W I 

(o) I ft. ^ ft «51 'S 'srwtff 0tWffT ^tf TfCf-’?tCf 

^fftf fl f ^tCf '5n?fff ^ f^fl ^tlf ^ ff fl ftf I 

c^rf*! fl 'srteitf^f^ f ^tc^f f^^ ft^tf ft. % ^1. cf f ( ^65t?ic*i f, 

'srf^l •^Jt f, § «8 ), <t. f ( f^t^i ) ff f, ff. f. fl f 3 ft. ^ f^, fl. 
Cf f% } ft. f1, f1. Cf f1, ’T. f?f f1 I U3^ 0fC9r ft. * f1 ^ 
fl ( ftf^. K'i.'M., ^.•><>8 ) ^cif ’ttfl ^tf I 

(8)1 f^tCff^ 0^f Off ft. «(Jt f ft«5tf C< ft f, % 

ff ft f, Cf^wn C^ICfl-C^tCfl 0tCffffs '®1ftf ‘fisfsttff ^Sftf'I f fstf-ffs’® 
f'Sftf ft. ^ f, 0tftf f1. Cf ft f, *1. ff ft f I 


i's (^) 1 ^Fstl Ct-^J 'Srtcf I ■trtc?firf '5tft5 

«ttf ^ f tf I f^'f^ 'StftTT 5^ftCf, ^1 f^J ; ff^ ^ »r»f 

fv’f^ Sftf « 5^1 I »Pf ft^t^ JItf'S ■Sttwfkf 

fWf fffcf •sttcfftf' 'stftf 'fttfslcf, «ttf^ frtf fi^ 1 ffi, cf nN 1 
ft. fir ft f, '2tt. ft ft f, ft ft f, f ffl ft ft f ; ^ ^vs 'srtftcff cf ft f ^r® 
nitf fi I ^1 ft«i>ts ft^i^ ®E8tf i-ift&carr f^fi ft^fttf i 

ft«f tf cf t® ( f t. f: f® ) ■2t?f® 'ff'a 1 ft. f f®j '£11. f t j «£i^ f t ^^r® 

cf f® "fl®^ ftcf fl, f tf 1 fftcff ^ff cftcfl Ssftf *1 fi fl^f ^aii 'fffi 
'ffif c^rcfi ftf *1 cffft ftf fl. ft^tc® ®tf tf ff tcff fftffei >sif tf f^t® ntcf I ®ifi 
?ti5l ^f 'ftftf f® f^c® ftcf fl I 

I f >f, 'ftftf ^ >5^ I ft. ®t f, ft '8. •Stlf f (ffT« Cfftf ®t f), ft. «. fit f , 
f. fit* f (f>ff, 51>f)l ft. wtl® ?^t® ®t ® (> £11. fl®). 



viAj, 

* (4) I K-ofi’t I nv <2t <r ?i. csf «r c*t <r ’i ( ) j 

JT?. <2r«|TT^, ?|. iSr^Tf?, ?1. •» 

<2ft?^ '®fe I ** 'srt^t?, >T?. ^ ?J n, ^ i:?f n } 

i[t. ^'s. <2rf. ^!r, '«. (‘’^c?l’)} 

nt. «ft. ( C551. K •>. ^04 )> * ?i> • 

^ ), '«. •5(. ■srf ^ ( '«. ^ I <f, ^ is ) i ^^ 

^ 4ti. ’if n, wen ) 'I c^ a n ; n?. ®t f^- 

^ w, < 2 ft. Ht ^ n n, % 5)t ^ n ^nwi f ?, nt ^ 5 n, ni. 
5iT ^ n (^1), nT a n ( ) i nt ?f tj, <2ft. =n 'sf n, mir n, ni. ni- 
^ nl a n ( ) } ntThi'i nt. ’qt ^ ?, ^e5T?ic'I 5ft wt n, 
5^rt5<fjrnf^»5a (^s) ^t c? n } (ii^wn vst ^ n ^tw n, wt wt 
Tt e? n (<^) 5 n?. ^ n nnt^Fw '«. cw cn ( <4nten ?, qp 

»i 1 ^ ’^tsffqcnc^ Tt^ n't?! n 

^ttw ntnu® nt?il ?rtn j j n*s. «ri wt ?i, (Stt- nt 'sit n, 'fs. cn n > 
nt n tw n e}*)), ^ c^ ?! nt^?!'s ( § 'Si ) nntsttn 1 

wtn^ ^?!fl w ?it n «. ( ), ' 2 t'ff% nt<§ 5 f?r cw nt n ■«, < 2 f^f% 'srtwt?! 
*!t?i«i wf^?rtcw ( § -Si > 1 'wtTf?! nq. «! n ?! 1 ('v^ 1 1, fn. n fn n nq 


*1. mi w ( fww afim— c^tt®cmn-f « 5 ? ^ x ?t St mt w 'j •!, § »ii. 

n. i»i ), '®. mt^.. rntf^ ( <m. ®5tf^), f^. mr^t, fi. mt'5, mt^i 

‘7^^’ I 1^1 — Hoernle : Qaudian Grammar pp. 22-25, 78 ; Beams : Comparative 
Grammar of the Seven Indian Vernacidars^ Vol. 1. p. 303 ; Navalker : Marathi 
Grammar, 1894, p. 9 . f^ntST catErmn, H ft 5? ^ lit St mt ’f 5 *', '^. \ 

jpwlws! wl'atftc^'Q wt5r-W««, '^1 ^wt^-irfi?^, 

(On the Kashmiri Vowel System— Grierson, J A S B, 1896, Pt. 1 , No. 3, p. 283) I 

viPWUfn hffH 'swtC'S'S 'st^tn smti nt-sirl ^tir i 

*‘ I ntn, mf w n *1, 1 

*«- 1 ^ :— t»wt?r Jit. i ca wqm cn c<5 It i sr ;— 

wim?! m K ^ wt u 1,— 2t m tnn.n ; ’« wt ? 's n. ’fnt.n. ’sfn, 

JtNnn ^nf? I 

•'1 ^91 !— 51“n. W <. W'.m WCU*! (karaua) ; n\. ^ W {f\), 

a n (karaa) . I 



’W ?r ‘I, ^ 1, I W\ <4^tRra ^ 

I 

('5») I ^"'Ftc^nj 5#I ^^tc?l11 1 

W, 51 5it % «tt. '?t 5r, #t F 5y, f^. ?rt ^ 4ft. c^ ft, 

^t.,«r^R5 c^ fjf, C^ 51 j ^T^ ■»( ^5 3I!?(»f (■§ vSi ) (2ff. ?f 91 'sr, ^t. <2f^t% 

C«t 5r, C’f 911 ; Jft. ? If 4fi'. ?t fsr, * ^ 5] ?1. c^ 9t . jf?. f ^ T, 

Jf. c^ 5 r j*v ^ ? 5 t ( “j-i. Tf 3 ? ?i, f¥i 


*' I ’KCjT TI®’ ^C< CE 9Il *{9? Ji’v. E IT ^t^^Eif®. '5(?1E?|) 

E 91 9[ I 5=5 E 5 = E ®t5tsr ’la 

Cb ff, CEi^; '5(W5f CE CE ?r ‘Et5F5’ '5t=filt'll’ t fV® «t?r fs^ 

nt3i1 1 ’fatfli:® »rff‘ffj(-^ttrt9i5, ^ *'»; '»«) 

'CfC9I’ «IC< fE 9ll (^. 5 ) *t^ CJf«tl I «tF.'5'e (Vf»ti5^tf9I^^3 

c? 5 Eg«it 9 i ^aH*fg!;'g|®rir, c’lt^t^, •^. t>» ’f ) ce a 'st ^ ’tt '851 

nUr 1 ®t^ 5 tc 5 f cE 9 rl, ce cb ?r cs a ^ 1 ><1^ ce a a 

»I':g 3 ? ®faFf® ?ca ■srtfc®^ c^ cif'Q?it 5 t?rtcf , 

fa’Fi ^ C 3 r ^ c«( at atag >23 at ) 1 

^arar >*^a^>ia^ ce a 'a -ciaatca aa«a fa ? a<f-nfi(aiiHa sfg 
gs c?a. ^. *• I t?afa ^fca >aara ?'safii ^ 5 a*i a®j^ aa ; caaa, a^ ’3; a, 
f^' ca a ?i, at c$ a 151 1 3?Sa, ■sttfc® a«R ce a a nt'sa! «aa ataiaa 

af'S 5 ta c? at '<3 afaat®! at atcfa at? ata ca ca aa ce a a acaa afa® f^aaaa 
a??^ afaat aca aa 1 ca ca at cat ca (®tataa. ’J. >»<, =a-faa. cata eit) %5W 
ac< 5 i^ aa atcg ( “5 at ^ala a?tca aaca f^tsca” ) 1 catcan ata[ ^ *(( 11,311 
5 at ate®? C5 ca ajf^ataa afaata ceIi afaafcEa 1 a at ^a® a?^® ac^ . ?? ia^a 
a°f ® a f? a ( -a fa ’t ) *teaa ■atf ® I’d ca fa ^ cat ca a^ ^rtf ® at ca^ *ra acf® 
afaat ^?t® atatca 1 ^afaa ac^c® if aal 5 a ‘^’ ( faa-t^, ■» 8 ) 1 atagtaaffa 
\/ la atc^ atatc? 1 at E?t a a a'ft*? f t ® fa afaat arat aa afaatt 
? fat aaat f fa: • 'atB^aa afaat atca afaatt aaa ( ^caa a*? ) ? ist, iia? tat ate® 
at a : ^ttEgtaa afaat atca afaatt at a a, ( f^aa®t a®t— ca a®i Etfafaca 
Ptrafca fa^« aifaat atca, “a®t ■2r®tra^ ata'aj’-a’fa) f at 1 > 5 ? cafaat aca aa, c?(faata 
^eif 3 (® catca a ^ *tcaa 'a< ‘fa gi a’, •'^ai’, ‘Pt«’, at ‘’c^ca’ aca 1 ait® 4 )?r aftata 
aca aa f ^ 5tc^ ‘atatcaa c? ca ac? i 5 t « at a aaat at at 91 *tcaa aesr ca sn 
at ca c 9 t »tcaa calcal caN ‘alt? fat afa« a:?t® at a aaf ’t^-^t'^t aacait 



-i.o, 08-04 ^ I^Rraril ^.o.ob- ), f%. ■^t f^ m. 

^ ®i, 1% 1% c^rl } ^ ^ ^ T, <2tt. '5fT^9i'5i> *'5ri5f'Sf('5ri+^ 

=‘®ri § ) > i£i 5r=<i) c^i ( ‘(iiwi I®!’ ) j 3T?. ^) ?iT 3i;?i:»f » ^srf irt *f 

>*‘5rl^^>^'5i. ^i<)Pf( ^ ), TT- <5 ®T ’ ° ( '5it-f =tii ) r ‘ 

(‘'). I <sf|. 

fn ¥ ( )y f^iw, '^t ^ 

<2r<. ^ I ■SI. ci 5 cf sTt ¥ nr *2ri. ¥ f, f^. ?(1 s?, ¥ ; 

>i; ^ «T, t^. ¥ f *!, C¥ ^ »t ^ f^ ¥t ¥, ^«Tf^t?, ^S'^8. 

^88 ) i ^ f ¥, <2f1. 5T ^ f?. CT ^ ^. ■^. '8- CT ^ ) ST?. 

¥ ■*? Jf, ‘C¥t¥5?’, Sf. '8. C¥ H ’f. C¥ ^ ill j i1*. •^t ¥ ( < * <TI ?11 

’I ¥ < ♦ ¥ ) «rt. C^ 5 "Sf ( c^^l, K-i. Ir. ), '^. *11 a C?l 

( §'='1 ) I 

8^ I 5tf1, <il¥'t^ ^8^1 CT >I«F5f f^nivi ^ ^ 

), '5rt^Ti:?i^8 ui^'f^ Ip 1^?rcsi ¥t^ 

«ftC¥ I Sl«n, ilt ¥ ^ ^ <2tt. ¥¥¥¥>*¥?¥¥ 'ST, *''• ^. 


c?«ti ^?r, ^»tifn c’Ptiiiii i ■stt^nrc?-^ 

*ir»RT"N!;i ^ c«rftTt '®t^r3 ‘c^tfe c^i^’ g ?ri ( < ^ »tt ^r t ) 

»ptf I cw “Tt ? at »i ( aff>« c’la '«i;*t at ) 

wl 'S at St ate® ntca i c’la 'ste^t a«® at si fa^ al aati «tta«af i 
<.» I ^afte® ‘^spi' at a^i fa ®t ( 'sifcf, ate^ ’ttrg 

tart ^t® sii .g^c® ^f^atea i 

° kV^o 1 "siaai m. '®ij *t ® ¥, «!. «i1 «i ? ^ > ^1 ^ sj > .<1 51 1 «ae5p 
a;. 'S a. .stt. a a, (theis), sti. ^Ktat ttia. 

lit btPt^ 8 «ft^a at«sil ^tcsrtwi a^faesi afsie® aa, at®5ta a^xtea «5f^ 
5 SI ^tf? ’teaa ta'ta a? 5 ® ■a a^f® a'^e’® 2 R*t aa al^, a si ® f^ ate®t 
atate? I 0^ btPtJ^tc® ^a's «tt#ta at^^ta af ^tea 8 si si. a? a sr t®Ttft 

caat ala i ®tt' aea aa, t^ta^ 'siffJisfif <ir,^ i 

1 ? I a. .fl a at afaal*!’ 'o®’, a at '<flea’ ■a^f^a .«iafta8 ^ '«ttTta-^tea i 
a at St ajt^aai aft sr fa a at, 5S'»‘i, »8 1 -^si. «. cTa^‘¥® a?’, ^^itfai 

Taylor : • Qujrati Qrammar, 1908, p 32. 

I a’cat*t^cst ^a^iP ae4a csita atesi ca '^tca air^faaf ^*ta aa ( caa. b-. i. ^>8 ; 
Honiie § 49), aal, at. S ¥, fl- 5, at. S'* I ; at. S I, <gt. S § i,^. at. S* S ; at. 





#1 ^ ^1, c# ^ c# ¥ f j, c#; ^ ?rl ( d --f^^ '«rrc^ ), 

d -iF \f1 j Jf?. ? 3F 4fT. iI•^ T f?. ^1 -^1 ( 51. <1 ^-^1 ), '«. <1 

d ’FI > Jit «I1 «r^5i, f?. CT c'Ji ^ (" (?i I 

8>o 1 '®i^ 1I’F %4 ^ ’'(C5 ’st'i^T ^ ^^U- 

^it’FtC^?! ^tCJI t’Ft^ '^ftC’F I ^'?n Jft ^ (Srt. ^ ^ 

• ^ tfv. 

ft. ^ ?l, JI. Ti. «f 5^^, ’11 « ^1. C^f ^ ?l ; Jit ^ <2rt. ^ 

( ° *T ) > ^11 *^?I, ft. CT ^ ?I, ° ^, ^|. C®1 ^ ^ } Jit ’I »5, <2lt ■n 5^, ?|. 
’ll 5, ftl ^ ( Ji«tl, ‘’itc^-’ttc5% ‘^’fc^-f’fl:5^ ‘c’l^’ .), cfTc^f 

ft. ’ll fi v^, fti ft, ft! w ’ft, ^’sitft Jit f ^1 »i, isrf. f 
51, ft. f ^1 } 51. f cw ^ ^ ; Jit. ’I ^ <2lt. ’f ^ <i ^. > ’ll w ^ 

% Jl. ’ll ^ ^1, ftf ^ ^1, "^1. H ^ ?l1 ( § OS. 8^ ) I 'n ^ ^ 

JTl. JI. i2t'ff%Co ft g? ?t ■-f’lr ifftf^, ft JIt=?r$ '« ^«ic:n 

ftift® «*ft:’F— Jift'S ^5f I' ’ 


^ 

^ W, «t. \ ’C’f’ C ’f ( ^'1^' •51 ) ; »lt. 'St f^, 'Stt 'SI ^ R '^. '^1 R f|. «f ; 

Jit. »l .sf\ «(r. n ¥ ^1. *1 '%Ft, 1 ^5t «»I1 I Iff;— 

Ji?. JT “f, 5[ «.,f, ff'8'® Ji; 51 ^ 1 s.tc's^ 5) ^ 1, 

,1, > Sf^l 'Sll'^tff, 51”. ■’isp, ■sit. > •n'S^’t > ('3tcff 5tt^ 

5lt«ri'ff ’ItJi^ ) ’i”'?ra c'^ efsiffl Pffffj? I ?; 'sit’^t'ff •Jtt ^'S' ff'f « sjt jt> 

mw, ■« fft 5'S'S'S, ^5(1^ I 

’“I ffi. c5i«nff «t «tt 1 

1* 1 ■'csist’ '5(c< < 5i;. ■'1 *8 ( 55.1^’ ) > sft. •n 5ff ; n ff< fffsun 

'21'StC^ «l«t5r I sit. '*1 W ■Slt^Iffl 'SIHtff R Sf Cffftc'5 I 

ft's .fit »t 5® 8t. •’t *5 ?^C'3 JttC, »t ( Jit *1 ^ > sit. •»! 55 > ft 5f. ) I t5ft 

'•m<it’ ffi '■nt'«t5il,’ cw 5i^-ft 5f 1 si'^i fftcff ft 55 Jit^s cffi 

ffftffl ftfftCf I S? "tc^ •Sl’tJt 'SIffFtCffff m '5t91ffl ff'f «tfttl 'SWff ^tCil 

I 

’*1 ffl. CSFl II, ^ C®1 ip ; Jtt ® ^ 91, «t. S ^ 9t, -71, ^ ar 9T : .9«rtC5I ^ '«&! 
‘It’ftff '5W ’tc'ffff 'sr^ffc^f « '9tT ffftfftc? 1 '5t«tff1 Jit. ® ^1 91 fft ««itr5 

§ C3fl ff, csfUp I 

”1 '»tft St 9 « ff ^tff C?<llff ffftffi ft’fhl ft iSf gtl ff9|1 I *ttc?i 

Jit- sf « 5i ft 9 tr T. sifft istFm *tff 3f5ft ft 5f 'iri j Jiw<t ft 5f ffl ^ ( 





8 » 

^88 1 csf »fc«?nT w ^ (i) ^Wctru'srt^ 

*f^I ^ '«ftTf?f-’?tC?T 

}”' ('O f%l ^t'5 ^ir cil-ift?! 

«rt5 ^?r 5?1 1 ’ * ?i<*fi 

( ^ ) 

5(1 (■ ^° ) C'( ( f^° ) 

f& 'f 1 ft- c(? 

f% 3 f ^ (■ °‘^j ) 1 % ^ (;«r ( °,;>J |5 ) 

1 % Wl ( <^, ll®(? J cw 

5 f9l m, C^ j ? ^ C«T } T fl ?n, ■^’ a, ^’SJTff'S 1 

3R : — 5 f^'5(i>5f5(CT>5f%iii >5c5i= 

6' W 1 <iJ<ITC5{ Jest'S 1%*R^ ?t1%T^ 5ft5, 

(^) F C®T ‘5fj(¥l ?ttc^’, ^ (>f) ‘5fir?f tg}^ 

F cn nc^^f C5f '-It'SHl Thfl r«F) F cn 'srt^ 

FTf?!'? 'sr^tc^ra ^BFl?!*! *it*(H'l, ('«() f^ft?r F C»r nc'jf?! FTt^l^ 

"'tt^l m, (. F C»( ) I (^) .2f?f?( F m »tc^3 F n >4 •-fC'Jf^ wwnj 
'«Tt^ ^t?I«| CTTC^Tl ^t^«| iitt ; 

F m »fC'«r^ ^ F ^1 F5Fl^^ ^Tf-RC^F v8^<( 

■"' I t^PsT 5Ftir1 ^1?!^ f^STil 

*£(^r^ n^'lt fjtcstii f^c^F^t^Fi '®rffit5l 

^sm ) ■=Ff?51 MU I IC-^TT 'Sit'Jf 5ff5,5l C^'fF n>5tF ^cS, 

'States ♦RIT^ 'Slt^t^l^ fifWir ‘Cj 3(5*1 ^’11«?( 3(5*1 ^5(5 I 

1 ^5t5r ^5*1 pF ? T[c^(ig> p, « ^(5(1^ C5r*t-F 

'5(5(5 '5(«15I5 «f5«I 55, f’F^ '«t(’5( 5f ^-5(ffRJ (Ji), cs(5(C5 C5r'*(5F 

»(j^« <5(3(51 '*!•’*( ’IC^I'5' ^Cira 55 '55i>l ■St^St ’K''.^ 5|, 5(4l^-^(?I5J'? ^55^ 
jpr(5 3t5?[ 55 1 <5t5tC5^ ^5<lt 'arfvf’-Tir '5(55^ 55 51, ^(5l '*rf5f5 5tt5r I 
pF® <11 51(511 5t®l5®55f 5^5, 5<(5*l, *((^5 5J(^';‘(5 ^C'S <il5r(5 5!'^-<5t5r5i 
'5t^5 (5^ 4(ff55 5l 5t5(f;5 455 <5(51 5’(t <5(3(51 1 





•> 

c^r, «w?if 5 ^ I ( »f« ^ <ift%*f 

5 rt?) ^ 65 t?i'i 0 ?i;r, ?j f^, 5 §, ^^nf? 

I ^;— ?i ^ !i < 2 t^f%^i ^?i«l 1 3 s— utlafsrtr^f? *l ^ ^ 

^t« ’ll ^ ^ ^ 1 , I I ) I 5 511 *Il^?f F^t5l’? «f^ti1 *3^ 

5^51 'Sltpfc^fl’t, oq^? nc? 1 5 r«R ^ *l ’^}5 

^ 1?! 'STt’^t^ «ft?I‘l ^f?l’r, 55«tCi|1 'sr^tRil ^56t?I‘tl5 <ftf%?1 

C’t’I 1’'“ 

' 5 f'fC 51 ^ ^^t 51 < 41^151 ill 1 ^^, ^ fl, 

’if ’ll, ?! ’ll 5i«ftaFC^ ^ rp, ■5F J?i, ?! fi ^ sjl I 

w Jl’P’T nc^?! ^ntei ^ii '^rW?, ^ '^rtf^c’i ^st^w’j's 

tiiTfi 5^511 «frc^— fSi?iC5? I ^<i(i, j|t r? cn ^ i 
^t »t, C^ »( > f% ®t ’Tl, cs II i R sit II, W II } ^ 55 nf? .''» 

<«|Jr?faR;i| il^ c£l^^l ^-^ll ^fil5i1 5l^C« ^ I l^tcira i2f^5f 

^ C5IHIT ^ 5?5r, cif^iifcn^ ^^ti:?isi <2r®tt^ ’lii^'li ^ ^s ^ki 
«rrc^ t i(«fi, ^ tt I f ( < * ^ *r «(t If < ^ *iif ir ), ^ c’tt ii j ^ nt ^ 
(f^’Ft?!), f Ciri-^} ^^ 1 , 

^ ^ 1 , ^ ci)1 i ^’11, ^I?11 i I 


'' “ I ^ «itwti?5t1 ■^f^csi ^ !;?F ^<i|^ afg-stJ Ji?^l siifjit 

c?itc»t 5 ^ 'swcii ^ cu ( ^’ ca ) 35P, '5i«t^l ? ^ a ? a ( ?’ a ) ?a, 

^■•■H wfil'? '<3 ' 8 ’Pt^, ^«lt 3 R 5 | ,a fa W '8 

? ^ a "W aca tatir '2i<*|i[ aatciisr 5it«ft?*i fsi’ca^ 5^^ '«’Pt«- 

acat 5lf|5rtr^ I ’Tt^ ( ^ a *1, § <*, ^. t's ) <il^ aafUC’F c\ 

f 15 a a^t? ^faiitt^ '5t?1 aa*® jii i ^a aa af? afa ca, ? ^ a *(iil tftca 
■wifa caaa afac^ aa^s aca ^ i fa^ af? «tt5fa atata a car, ? ai aji ata, «ta 
catw afa; af^l afaatcia #a i at^a catcaa atipp facaa a^atfei 

afaa^a -afaal Mac^ a^ca; f%fa “afaca— at^ifa^ a' is, a^— a* a” ^al f¥ai^ 
^icaa ai, ^latca faf^c^ a^ta ‘acai— ataifpia a' ca, aai— a i* 

1 at a, a fa at a t^nfa ’ic^ ataia ^ytata^^t^stca. ata atRtI 
m ( a) at a, a n at a ) -st?! ■ al atfaca'a, ai ca a, a ^ ca a ( a »t ca a ) ^®Ttfa 
1 

i cattaa ati, ajta^a; § ■/., <j «», 



fH 




(O 

<£|^ ?'9^t? 'crtTl^ 

'srtii ^ srr^ I ^«ll— 

^ C^ ^Tl 

^1 (fy ^1, M>S) ^1 

'll c^ »n 

f? ¥l c^ ^ 

f% m C^ ?I1 *'’* 

8« I c^R^i Jiffcii^ 4t^?r 'srf^tii ^1 

«rtC^ 1 <3^ ^1^ (^'' ?| ^VS mc?| I 5f«f1— 


(O 


f ?tJ1 

f Cfl ( f Iff ) ’'» 

f fit 

f ( f t?t ) 

^ 31 

T C3 ( >f r:?>f m ) 

f 31 

f 1:3 ( ft?) 


CO 

? ^1 

f tff ( f ff cf ) 

-sit^l 

'srt ta ( 'srf t?t' ) 


(2f^?i ^?t^«i 'srtf'i c’ft 'I <2t^^ I ^t« jit? '8 

® *«fiT ^rfJTsrl ^ f § 8>, «-8 ) ofRfl '«rrt^tff I 

S'!* I 'srtTl? (?f<n ft?, ffff? ^t?l-f^ft? ffCf-JRc? 1? 

?^?1 tftfcf -sri (■ =ff«5t? '« ff "tc^ fl 

i-N 


'''• 1 crm cnt 5(1, 4 ft!;? cf w < ?ft ®!l ?!;? , "fl < ?ft f»i ?l i 

ar:— § »'». 

>'»^l ? t?f Kff^ ft?*! 

^ 1 jisFtsr { 4?^ C?1-f ft?! 'ff tfl? ?? 

'?Ti;? 'S^Ft? ft? 1 ?t® srt? ? ?, ? ? f!;^ *55&t?i*r?r ? 1. « ? 

"I!??? 1 ^9i?1 ’Fffitl cirt? I ar ;— f^aRtf , «l f « f, !f-*> | 





hftn4 all 

«rtcf I ‘^tii‘i-^?rl'« »r^2r c*i^ ^ ^n 

*tc^ (■j) ^ (^) '6(<!(^ ^^CT1-'5F<R?{1 (-o) <511^15 vs 

cirf^ ’ft'siri 5ft?r I ^trt?, ^1 (s) 'sii 

\^,i ^»tt5*rl ^l%«T «i1 f%^j«j;!5H^ 

yl I tin ’fC^ << ^^t£f i '21 

• c^il 'f I 

81 1 Ji, 'sri, 'sn, (ii^ '^cnn ‘5 '*p 15 apf^ -sdcf i 

'^15 ^<1 <tff?£^sr w, 'STt^sral 

#!C'5^ ^'(JC'f^r ^1 back of tongueC^ ) 

( '5I«ft'«. C^«I soft palet(il^ ) 1w ^ ^f?, <flTt!:illI 

^65t?C«l '$'5^1 5J1 ;-<il'^tC?l'SI 'St^ 'S ^*1J IttC^ 

I ■'itTt^ 'sn ^B5t^£«l ^IC^O I 

'511 ^Taw fwc'a? a1« csitrS^ ^ Ji1 ( ^1^ >ii^ 

) I Tui? ^<11 ^55ta«l was '« '®tg?l Tqc«fJ 
nfa^1«i 'a^fac^ ^'^tcair ^sptam aal irm >, 

3FpiaF JT^^rn «taFtii ^ (i) 'sn '54 8 1 

TfsFl 'srt^^ ^finrl 5rf^t£?r Ffif, 'sc^ 'strrc^ 

^rt^c's tii^icn :— >'ii— >^— >'5(1 1 f^nic’i <i)^ta 

’WB ( § ^8 ) 'srRsfte^d I uQa^taf tf^l ca^ 

c'*rf»>i ^1 fa^^s ^tca a^.'twwa ^ '•rt at? } 'srtat?, 
^t?ial ^ 'stcw's ca% cafiMra a^c?*!, ^ ^tatca? faafd? 
<flcafaT£? 'srtTt? a^al ’W? i a?. «? «ri. ^u f;, ft . •a. ^ ^ ', ^. 

«rff% li) ^ ), ai. '5(1 T, ^r^-ft?'?caa atata'i ft'slala <5(1 i »'» 

8v 1 <sff%c*(ta ft^ otftw cm at?, ^estaaaftlft aaa ^ftcaf 

j(»>«l< ^ ^55t?a afftc^ ^1 a? f%ft caai’t 'stca ^taa afc?a 

5(1 ( a? wfaa*t^, '®(<fai aja? "sd <2t?tca «tac?? 'rraaca'^ ), ^<r 


‘■* 1 fhK^jca? atatai catcaa ^tmti ^ aar< 'sfaarfe Jiat aia?l-at^ catiai 
a^ a ftat^ caataafa istataci? aai aa^rs a^atft i 



^5rj ^ I 05^ ^1 SRf^ w C^1 

^ ^trhl^ <2t^ 'sr^ (strong grade) (il-?Ftfl ^'«fl 
1^f^«( ^PT-^Ks? lil «t^tf%^ 

^^5tcf I «rtC9it5j 8)^fs?i5 ( ^1 ) '5r?n^ <ii-^< ^lirl 3?'«irf?, 

^t^f?rl PfR^l fi^l ^PisT, ^t5l 's s; 

’IPf } f¥5 tt^mn ^1 «2t5t^I'$ ^Rfini'S 
^?rl ^-^•r ctff^c®!'® <rt^ cii-«RfiT JTi if%iii 'sri 

8» I 'Sfj c^TPTl-CTtPn TtCJf ^1 ^f^'S ^ <511 «(«Rj til 1 


«tr^ 

C^ ft 

’tt fi, 

#T <n 

c# «tl 

^«n, 


C# ^t «1 

ft ^t 

‘—v 

ft ill 

Cf JTl 

ft^JTl, 

^JTl 

OT in 

€^i, 

^ «t (Ti) 

c^ «1 (^1.) 

®t «1 (?tO, 

•-N 

^«fi 

c^?l 

ftfl, 

#1 f ^ 

c^ ^ ^ 

ft ^ ft, 


Cf 

ft^ft, 


4 • I "srtThJ n**? lii ='5rl, c9i«rtT «5 :— 


<fl ^ 


cs^l 

Ft^ll 

CW^Tl 

^1 5n 

C^ »I1 

^t»rl 

»-% 


^»il 

OTTI 

«n fi 


n%^pni mi c^ftpn ?t% ^ ?ft^ f% 

«rr^1 m ^rt?[ c?f^?r i 





84 


'»rR?il ^151 ^?i orf^u® i 'srt’it^^ 

<st Tt3i1 55^-cfl^|5 -^flfl I 5p^I vj?{ ^?r, 

^ Cowl'S c^'«ft'« c^t«ft'« ^ I 

<^ffz*\n f®^-f%»f t£l^-(il^|5 ^j f^3( 

<!(tr«F 1''* ^?C*m CSf'^f^ ^ 'SMt*! ’1'5)I^-W5 

*1^ I ^«irtf»f «rtc»ilBy c®? 

I T|. '«. ‘fi^Ftil' 'SfC^ '5R)? t% ( ff. fl ) “f? ( <2ri. < »l^ 

c^i(. v. -><18, 's'». :>. v3. j ^»tfl ^1 ff i=f^ nEl) 

^ ^ (•>.' cfs ( =wis ) i ^ (?T«rtcjf 

(^) ;wi ?F I ^ii^cn (•>) ■'2f<!r^ (^) c# i 

(^) Igfifil hat, cat »fC'5f?J a-5|<rf5ni 'srf?! (>l) 

*Rf5ri5 bank, sand a-!g% I §^lg 

'sitCW ( CW, «f)T ®I, gela, ‘^flfl’ } ’ttl R geni, ) 1 

^t^'Sfl^tC’P “C? ’f ® C?— Cf W (^ ■' j C^, 

C? ^^fWfV (5) I ‘H 3!t5ft?I‘l^ ^fil'5 

^ I 'srN?! ?f9i c^ n, ^fsitcfr^ ^ 1 cj? ts^rf^ ’Fjt “t, 

^ ■^Tt *t ^1 «fl, c^ii^r-c^rff I 'srNtc'f^ c^ st= 

Tjt Ri {^) j ^ri-?iiin ^5ri cw’i 

^ '«TP(tcir?f 'flu ^ ('«f) 'Ttc’f i” ^^r® Tt?il ^ sR^?i 

^ c®ff C'f«rf^C®C®5T J (^,» C^ f^"?®, arntf^, C«lW (open\ 
^(ii^^hX) ®®tM w*f sic^, ®tf1 'srcwl m I (^' f^T®, 
'srt^ r^) I ^t^®'« nt's^ti ^t?, cw c’^l ®}1 »r 

‘Sl^ '«^t?f-1%® [ (^.\ {K), (w), (^) ] 

^ 1l^® I ®t^ f^^® «(f%?l 

'srf^ f^^®®?i 's ^flc®ff I ’ll® ^t6J 

'STTt^ c®? w cTtRi <2tnrr<f ^n ^fl?i jrt«(t?*i ®tw 


''* 1 girl *1^15^ ^>5 ^1f Jooes Siflf <T t%CSf? Pronunciation of 

English- Jii?i^ <1^!;^ (1911, p. 46) ®t?t<r ’F# «tii’*i ^fitirti?5i i 



8^ 

C?«ftC5T ^Tfl ^1^, «(<t«. ^<1^ ««tTrt®l ^t?1 
% ’TfC?^, C'Sif^ ?^t'S ^flC^ C^H I 

4^1 Tf >^1 “t^’l^f 3it^w ''’ lii^l '5n:«f 

?rt 5 ^ji ( =Tt' 6?^ '^1 ) ’it'8^1 Tf5( I '5i«t^w« ( 8. «•) ‘?rrF>ii3i’ 

Tf ‘ipj ^ ^iuri ’itf 'srtcf 1 ug^^ "^t’f?i«l’ "src^f ijtf 

'« wT«f 5C5t (^tr«n*i, nrfif^, «• 's. ^•^)i 

aj ‘«fe2tt^/ i'i.i.'i^.o) 

1|^ >^1 ’t 3i I ;5l^— § 81 («a) I 

40 I «rc»ttc¥?t fH5ltC5It«f? (Koek Edicts, Kalsi) ^1r»f 

^H5t?J*l ’lt'8^1 ^t?f, '«n=^ ^<11, 

*rr f% ^)t 5, ’itif ^t IT (^o) j f& n 15 ^ji, if*s. f& ?i 1% Ti 
i^) -, 5iT ^t ^’s, ifv ■ ®t 1% -^T srr (^) } 1 

^’(n <2r«tC^ «5^n I 

48 1 <4^ ^?5r§t«l >0^ (2f5f®I^ I 'Bl'tfnstf^ (§ 81, O) 

Jft. *1, <2f1. 1, ?t. C^ 5T, ^t ‘I i, n ? <2tj. 

’ft -sf, Tf. ’ll ^^1, ^T Tl, % ^ f ^ } ^t. Jt Jf ( ^t. § 81, 8), 

f^it.^f i> } ^t. ^ Pft. ^ n.( ^='f) > frt tl, f^lt. ?t ^ <2tt. 

Tf. ’ft^, ’IT^, ^t. ^t^fj ^?. ?5^?, iSft. ’r\?f, Tf. 

fjft. ^ 5 W } nx. Tl. jfl ( .', fnt. Jl J 3Tt. 5 f%, «T., 

^ fe, ^t. ^ 15, f^t. ^ i5 j Jit. lit f*t Pft 

I'srff? '5fW^ 1 ^t. fnt. ■^t ( me ),— ^^ fl^l^?, bank- »tcnf?l 

a-^ IT® I 'SftTf^ Jft^;^ CJI '9 <2ft. C^ '9 '51, Tf. CJI 1?1, lit f|, fjft. 

■ijt ^ i’^’' «g^ <4^15 ^<*11 ^1 5rf^'®^ c^, 5i?ft^^<e (H^i>f 

^86tu«l 5ltCf I JI«n, Jft. '^ f^, f^t. TJ_«| } Jit. JI fj[t. Jl I 
44 1 n?r(5tc$'« 5itcf I cw, c^ ^ ctft 'sjt ^ 
c^ ^rf cjf ‘c^ ^?n,' 6tt ?f 911 5i<!f^ Fit ?t 9111 ^t 'f 9it w* ‘'3t9f 


'*' ^ \ Monier Monier-Williams : SanskriUEnglish-DicHonary, 

'’'' I fjit5%^ 5r?tt?^ ^.TFsji *ii^ »frt^ ^ ^ I fjit^jffa >s(.iflf > 

9Hf c'<t»ii 1 





^tur, ^ ^ 5[j| ^ «i »rt w tT??^ f^?!’ I >fl^5tft Ttc*i 's(1 

'«r«(^ ^ ift’fR'l I <2ftS^ •sratk^ c« c*r ‘«t55i ^,’ c^ cf 
‘’rt^l a w* ‘^51 c«f'8?ri ^^^\^ 

?Rit^c^ OT<!ftw ^ 31 ('sn) <*ftc^ I '®rt ci*, w)t w*, 

¥t.t*i* I’'* Ft n f?f $jt ? ^ 'sWif 

5Jt-^t*t eit-WC’t 15? ^ I Hi Vi1 '5f<!t^ ^ ^ CP H ft* C?fO»lf 

C^l C^* ( f^t^Tf^^lfst’ ), I ^t ^ “tc«f!r »lWt«R ^ 

?lt ■Sd, r«Fl '5r^5St'®tC^ ^1 ^ ^ Ht ’Ol I 

C<dT H ^1 ! ! C^ felt ! ‘C^l !' *^t H ^1 C^ ^)f — 

f%?I^t?l ^t !t ^1 WfilCJl ^t ? ^1 ‘8tC^)fef3Rrt?r 

I H^in ‘«l3f’ H\ ''fcf ^rf H, ^Tt'F ? ( 

^ 'sjt ?, 3? <i ), R5f I ( ^ '®1, fft »n ) 'St 'SJI 

iStfil^ 1 31°s^t^t5^ »t^rf^ I 3(«n, Jf ^t 5 '5 ? (‘*‘3), 

^ I ijt ? 'Q ^ (‘tt'), ^ ^ (:>^), ^'Srtf?) <fl<3(tt5f 

"nl'S '5rt = ^ I (il »l?. C^ Ft ft ‘c^3t/ ■^Jt It ( <2tt. 

c^ 'srr ft, Tt. c^ ^T ft ) I 'srsJtw ^ 1 

<t^\ '^^t'ftC'S »i?«f5t^tF!F ^ '5rl='8n I ^<3f1, 

'Sf 5fj1 ?T ( •5'i ), til ^J1 ^ ( iT-^ ), ^5l % ^V\i ^1. ^, ( b-'b ), ^'srtf? I 

fli'? CFI ^ ( V8 ), C5l ^)1 % I '«rrTf!J <ij It ( b-. ), (il<rt?5[ 

t£tl. '5fll^>'5nlt<'5lll>tfilli c^ ^ ‘c^5tV 

C^ -Jl ‘c^^qi^-’ ^'ift3R^ ^fl'S *51 H, ¥1^1 Ttl^T 

'—I 'Wl 

3fj ?r, ^ I '©. c?r ^ ( ?t ), c^t *t jt ( >i?.- 


''”1 stjjtSt ’?Tt^'5r‘tr^f9Tf%^'f,^.‘><-‘t'9;C5fi>3fr;c'Sit?- 

c’rt 1 ^ nt 5l ^Tt sp ? ij isi-t, ■'J. •!»« 1 

»• I ^ iSSt W 1 ft* 'St ST ^ iTt St ^ ’fit ^ I « I iSTSI^ 

TOTir ’T’Mf ’ftf^tsT^snrtStc's ^ ^ 'Swtffs fir 1 c^sr ?(1 ftl ft ^5 

ft's’, S|1 ft >51 fT '■srlftf ftm ^fl’ ; ft 5fl SII ‘■■STtSTtiT,’ ®65lf^ ff ft SfH ««— 

ffre ^fl ^^’t f^lf^ ff Sfl 1 f ftSlC'S 5-fl f^-'StSTfl I 3r : Navalkar; Marathi 
Orammarf 1894, p, 67. 





8V 

's (Sti. ^ % ), cn ^ (m. >2r <£fi. ’I ^ ^ ^ ) ^'®jtf? »twii 

9t5r, mad a-»«f5f?I “ 3)t? I- 

«*< I Ttw 'srt^tll '8 «I1 ^5f »' 

C^5?, ft. ^ «(1 ?1 ‘C<fC5lJi% S|?^ft•^?^^-^^t®lt^C^ Tl ?II1 ; 

^ *n C^ W *11 ^ I CTiTl^ 

jps«tTHt5^F "(nr^ftrt^ 'stwrri ^55t?t*i c«f«ii Tt^ I ^<*n W1 ^ 
( 8 X ’fll ^1 ( ^^ ). '«r ^n 5 5f ( «^ ), '5f ^J1 ^ ( t-i ), ’f ^1 ^ ( Kl ), 
^Tl % r v*) ), I *'* nt ®t ^ ’tJi ^ I 

at' 1 fHtC^'S "STtCf 1 ^ ft*ft^ '8 

"Sllg^ I 

OT H, ^ »T ( “'Sit ^ ’ll ,” ‘C*fl?1’ Ling. 8. Ind. Vol. VI. Eastern 
Hindi, p. 156); <5^1*1 <1 ^ "St ‘’TstCJf*!/ (>^), (Banda Dt.) 

«rt^ <?r ’T } cn ^tC’l ^It ^ ('^, pp. Ii3, 15G), (p. 160) j 

J\l. C^ 31, «tt. C^ ® (p. HS), 'srtTft «tJt ^ (p. 133) ; ^ 


*’ 1 ^raPitFuts c'slsit^it't ; '9 ^ itt ^ ^ 51 ^ c®T 1 ? % ^ ft c»i 

Pi ^1 1(, :>?» 1 ^ <21^^ l—The Wide Sound of E and O 

with special reference so Oujrati -Indian Antiquary 1917, pp. 297 ff ; 1918, pp. 24 ff 
and 37 ff ; Dr. Tisseutori’s Reply, 1918, pp. 226 5 ^ C^pp:^ 

^1 Ihid, 1920, pp. 109ff. 

attf® ’fl cvftin^ '81 ^ 81 '?tw srt^ 

®55t?*i ??, '«rer3i ^ jn I >t?. ft ?, ®i. ^ ^ t ; 4’tfw -ssiitt^ 

^517^^9 ^ 'Bt ^ 'Bitcf, ^t^rsi srt® ^ 73*1 Vi 1 

3 ^, «ti. C3it, «. c3^; C3 5f( »tc3r3 >a35ti:?nt SB5t3*i 33 3l 1 

'83Ft3-W3!'« ^33 I C33tr.3 95r3t9ft 93^11:33 ’i:?l 8i ^ 'S[3^( 

C33tC3^ ^15U33 3!tW 5ft^ 9931^ 'e3'tC33 C3t«l1 ^Wt3‘l 33 I 3^ ^T. 

«1. 3 ® 9, 9. C3l 3, 43173 93^7733 ^131 ( md, ) | ^4;1 9|3t3 ftft3i ■2(^t«t 

^ *19' 1 3l3T » . I 

*’ 1 3f^3t3?t^ (Western RajasthSni) 3379 ftir39 3^3t7f— " In pertain 

cases. ..e and ai like a in ‘hat’ ” — LinguUHc Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part II, 
pp. 4 ff. “The ai is sounded nlmoRf like a in ‘hat’, and au almost like o in 

‘hot’. Ibid, pp. 20. 

»»'• I Kelliog : Hindi Grammar ^ 1893, pp. 184, 





’tf '*ITr '5 Sf (p. )34), 'srtTR C«r 'S s? (p. 160) | f^flrs 

cs ^ ‘c’rtPTi Tftw < 5 jt ^ i 

3rw ‘ij ^ *t^TfW-^ tT® f ^ 

^j— Oi ) I jft«rr?i‘i f^. c’t ? ‘<ftf / '«n9^ *(jt 's s(-c 5 

(p. 89) ; >R. f <stt. g %, eg «^, gt. ^ fg. d 'srt^ 

^ ^ (p. 49) I •ic^ 'Brgn?n 'arfgtg «rWofg ^giwg at? gl ( >r. 
(?Tgi ), gjt gF ( gt. eg 's, c^p !5 ) } 'sjtgtg, ft. eg cgt gg wf'i jm?- 
gtft -c^ g 's -g'lt g cggi gfg (Ling. 8 . India, Voi. vi. , pp. 

58, 64, 86, 182) I 

'»rtTtg ggcg-ggeg ^flr® g^gi gtcgp i*» eggg, gf g g g- ^ 
( wgwgrs ) gg gfgg^g ‘gtftg' i 'glgfegg <ggtg (>v 

ft^ftegs gtgfg*!^^ ^EBtfggs gg ^ git g g, 'gggi git g g j g's. ®t g, ft. 
gjt g I ft^ <2tggt5gr gi gg^gtg ‘ft’ ‘#1’ ggf's uqgteg gfte^ 
gtgjgtgi** 

tj» I gjR^ gi cggt^iTs egfte® gf'sgl gtg, <gggcgg <31^ ggtg 
egtg ggt gg 1 'srtgtg Tteg-Tfeg. fgegg^ gwg 'srafts tuglgcg^ gi gftgi 
eggt gg i eggg, g eg ‘grfgtgi gffggtftg* ftfts gg g egi, 'gggt g gji j 
gf.eg ‘g’ftFtiftr’, g^^gli Grierson gtegg gegg, gi ftgft 
^wtg*i ftg, geg <n ftgi ^istgg g^gte? (i%. s. ind., Voi. ix. Part iv, 

pp. 22) t 

■«»<> I ggi gigtft gi fgtg^c^'s ^iigrtg-’gteg ^ ( gi ) eggi gtg, ft® 
(iigtcg 'gpglgiS ig, 111 geg, gig's ftrft® ^ egnegi ^gi 


1 "The vowel '®ll is sometimes pronounced like the a in ‘mad.”— iing', S. Ind. 
Voi. V., fart JI, p. 35. 

’•* I ^55 fWf (H’gh Hirdi) oqgt •fgin^, « CSigtSTtC^ ^il ( c5i*Ttg1ci> fg 

ggs ), gs'sig "s ■sttsi c^igtgl g gi ; ^tgfg ^ii.-cggirf^, 

■siiig^t, g^ff, « gi 1 g%'5 gigi gi5, g gi gii, gi 

•lit gg^ Beams Jrtc5g (ii,326)gi;5i^g5l >ggi>gg>gTli 

4 ^ gggttg gg, gtgicgg fggfe g-apf^ ( .it wg gl^tg ‘g*aFf^’-=ilgg 4igg 
iH^gj, ‘itftfgtg'sg’, ^g*iig, ) gg gt?, gtgttgg fgg^^ gi g^gteg 1 





4«> 

^ ^ I** (?R5[ ?i1 'cvhj', ^)1 ^1 ; ft. c^ ^1 ‘ortij?, 

•snm I '«rW^ ii>(^ ^’Tsftft 5 ^ fV ^1 ^rftrft 

'BTfsrt^ srfti ^ ft»5^ ^fwl ntft sfl, 

<*t^l% 5J1 sn (ft. CJ» »rl ) ‘cfC5i’ < 2 r?f^ 'srl® ■ 'srt^ftfS 

Tr«5tu SI'S ^BBtft'5 ?nf ft sn I 'srtTt?! C5 srl ’If'S ftft® 

a«(l Tft I «t JT ’f 5 ft ij 'gfftcRftti a ^'sn '«. 

^ (StFftsi <ii^^i CTO, ft. cs 9ii, 

cs c*il, ft^ w. w n i "a «f ( c*r c’^n ), ^ i ( caf c^, »i?. c«fj ), 

^I?J ( C5 C3l, ft. C^ ^1 ) I *” '5®^ t5l I, 

'arftrqftl caRft ) ^ c«f^1 Tnr ; (?Ri(, ’f c^ t 

^ «01 ft?cspstc?ni ^1 ^ c^ 

ffVf, ^ had »tc’<nj a-jpfft ^ 1 lilt’ll ^1. ft S)1, ft. ft 1^1 ^ % 

fts^ ell’ll, ft fJl ^ sn j ft. ^ ‘Hft^S Cel’ll. ^ ^n I 

I (SrftBJ ft^ftft ( ftp'll b‘lt»R| ft^^ft^U 

'sra'^^i ) ^ «i1=«n ( fl ) I CTO, ft. ®i ’ll ‘»itft»i', TTI. 

»i1 ^1 } ft. c’ll 5il, c^ sni i ft. C5 ^ ‘c«t?f‘i ^ft»i’, ^lErl. c» ^1 ; 

ft. ■sfl ^n, ‘^rtffti’, ^wi. -sn 5Fi } ft. c^ ^, ( ^. ^ ^ ), ^. c^ ^1, (^'^i- 

^’iCTi c^^ ) } ft. ‘ftist’fl ^ft»i% ^. ’jsin ; ^jtft I «r^ 

’tfttfft -siC'Qftl’^-'St^ft 1%5fttTO'8 ( Jl9I?l\p ck^ ) C«P!1 

Tfn I *i«n, ^. ^(c«i. c^ »in ft. g ‘gftssi^ ^ ^1, I ° 

'S»^ 1 ^tflftc^s I C^ ^1. <J1 I (?l^CSl 

(monosyllabic) CHCn C^tC^Tl <f1C^, WfU 


I ifeiUpp. 114. 

I Ibid. pp. 180. 

I Kellog .* Hindi Orammary pp. 806. 

I Ling. 8 Ind, Vol. IX, Part IV, pp. 606. 

^ • • I Ibid, pp. 688. 

'•»i ^1 ft i ^ 8.S i nx. c? ^ (^ if«r,ji=c»f^-’3;5, .Sf, 

s.i'f ) I .£1 -<iTO 5fl '(ftrs'C ’Ttir I 31I ir, ’tt® 5tir 

■^1 at ( JR. =? ’ll af, £tl at ), ^f ? lap? ^ »ttcai I »R, 





<5r|-?( ^ ^ I » • ' cw, w ‘c?rt»nrt»t', 

W-K 

^ ) 3nt \ I 

'!»o I 1%^ «r^ 'sjta ^«I1 Tiw 

1 ^ 'srfTtC^il ^t^*l CW^ C^f^t, C^S’d^ 

(j^tcsn-c^csn '5i^-f%^Tt? '5rt«i c^ttsn-cTtiJTi ^c?ra ^B5t?*i c«f^ 

I 'Slrttc^ f^*Itt5lW?l ^<*[1 ( § «« ) , 

(?WtP( '«rr^tc^?[ (?T<»1 I 

'5f fif Tn;*«f c*r ( ^'3’^ c»i<f. *t?. v ;», •'sr fii ^ ^tf ii' j <r csri 1% ^ 
( ^, *f?. •!<» ), ^ ^ c®il fr •¥ i '»rWs ft *r c®il fft ^ ( '^, ’it ) i » •'• 
<iqTd:?iK ^«tl, ^ ft c<ti 'srftt?! ^ ft? c^t ^ ( '^ ) } '51 ^1 ft c^ 'srNft 

■Bf ^ ft c^ ( !» ) j ^itft I C § «»• ) CTftrai 'srtftsift ^^rrsthi 
^PT^ft^l -ftst?! ^1 ^ C?5R, 

C^ ^ ( -ST^f^ C^ C^1 ) Ttl^ 55 ( ) ^'®llft I '5(4 fttfpif 

^41 ^’11, ^ »n '4ft«T' ( ’1^’jjrr‘i, »n. ’i., >s^ ) ^ sn ( < 

<^ft^>'lft^>) ‘^'9' ( JTl. ’t., % ) J 

^^tft I *•* ‘il4ti:?I1(^'<f1, C4 C^5 ‘life's!/ -511 csn ‘driftin' ( ^?(1. %•>•■>) ; 
^^snft I ^#srft 4r«5r^ '5nft'«U>«rlft'5rt>«ri ft«ii>) <5 cf\ 
(^+ <il=(il, (2tt^ Jfft ) I 

<!»8 I cifftm "BTlftirfft 4f«5hr «ii4ft Ttw-Td?? '®n ^ i 


7 ’ll 51, «tl. ft '5(1 5t, ?t, ?-3t’5f ’’ffif'T#!?! H ; il^’1 Jl'v. Clf ^ ?, 4fl. 

C?'^ ?(. «t?l’1^ »rf%C« Ul ^1 <11 + ^, "SIITI '£| + 'St=^ = ir1. CW, C^ + 5S(^t>- 
*ttftt« ^Jl ; »R. CV ^rt 'if, C^F «n ft, '*11. C^ '«I1 5, C^ 'Sti ft ( 'St'Wl C^ 111 ?, 04 
111 ft ) i^c^lsetsicl 4Tl ft I 

i ** Nearly the sound of a in *hat*.** Grierson, JASB., 1896, part I, 

No. 3, p. 284. 

'•'»! ^c's ^41 '«iWw? ’rtsjsil- ?rtii Smai-'SRfJifc^r ®«rc5ii 
jftar c5i«ti srt, ^ *m »m!:ii ftft B’ltni^tc’i Jil i csi'stc^ msr 

Htsitu*! 4ft?rl *111451, ^«i!;5ri i 

>•» 1 *c?c»i cfc«t ’ll it m ^^®ir «imi” ( 5^t4ta, Jit. ’i. % ) ; "si^^irft 

*1)1* fst '«rr «n1 wnrhsi.” ( it, ’J. 'f** ) i ft's “cn^ft «i(1? «rt ^ »ii 
( 'Jr, !f. '** ), ftfti ftsi sicsi c5i 'i?! 511 '«rt«ft’’ ( 'Jr, ; “c<fn*tt5i 4 ^i* 



??, «r«R1 ?[? S?1, 'Ffft^.'sit^l «4'^5f 

^US C5h I '•» 

■^4 1 c#fgtf^ ( Sb** ) '« 'srr^Kgg *i«(i 'Bm?l 

‘fl^Tg-'srf^t^ 'srtc^ I ^1 (2prf? 

apirt '^-sRfjTc^ 'srtf^id I ^^t5( <1? ^rs <itgi jm <4pr|?r 

^p%»i cHw «rt>ii I «fttf ^Wpt^ >rc«<r 

'«iWc?R grfg (St^rffg^ ^ 'srf? srr^ I <2Wfg^, 

’IC^^ TR 1 ^ ^ <t?l ^C^F, ^'«ICJr|- 

?l ^ ^ fjf^-f^ (2t^c^ ■^?1 j '8J<^ ^«ftg, 

Ttw-TfR ’?tini, «q^t ^ ^ 

*t1ii^wsj ^tg*f ^ I ’5rre*it5j «Rfiii§ ^«fl^<i®i fjfrs ’Tfgl «rt^ i 

>f?. c^i I <sti. cw ^ i «[, ?(. c^ Jri, ^i?ic«i ^1 ^ i ?s1f^ 

^ ^ 5{C^ I ^ ^t It !^1 ^■R‘1 

»-^ **»s ^ 

<2prrfg'$ 15 ^'® csf?) srt^ i c^'*rhf <i)^'tei?i 

^51 ^t^ri 1 CT ^5i '?Ri y9^c^ «2prff^ 

isfrR ’ftc?, ^t5?t?ri «ftfVcn^ '«n-?K’i '^Rtflrs 

I ^ 'srfsFt^ I 

^ 'srW?, ^ <*ftfVi:»f <n "srl ^1 ?t^, 

<4^*1 «i’^i fw ^%5 ntgi 5(nf 1 «ii-'5r-f^ ^ 4itf%c«i 

(iiTt^ni sfl ^9l »n:9T6^ '*(tc^ ; ^t^®i '8rt-‘«i-f^Ji 

'sn-'ST I ' (?j '^g? jff c^ «rafc^ isprtf^'® ^f gra 

*TlCU 5)1 I 


gr jg JifastK’ ( $^i. % ib-s ) ; “fjrgg^ h? sii c^ ( ’J^r'^ti, 

5 8> I ‘‘«rt<xfsf uf^?Fi cfft i? 5iji ^51 ■■( >5?r. ■^. i8< ) I ^sittn 

I? 8iil ? ^rjl, i? srt g gtf r® sui ^^gui i '«itgt?, "ft ftjl cg^t fei” ( 

<5- ti ) ‘ftfel mfel/ gfftrg't^ig fg'sigts tecft wftl’ i 

' °* I algi— g<nar*(i«t, «t ^ ® "g ( Ti(g< ' 4 ' ).. ’j. ^t---^^ ; cgtc^M gtg gt sli- 
est g1, atsp) ^t’t ( gjtgfgi ), > 11 . •»). 5'9<», 8‘\.8b \ 

' • M ^«fft?»t 'BiWg ,^x?f I 

>•’1 '^csrtggtg ^«(tg ^1x51 ^tw-^icg "eiigrtg « '®rvtgcgf ti Jit g gt, 





f*nR fsRR '5i^3TVt5T 

I ^ ^»*tl ■siCT ’iw CT, 'sr^nn CT JPR 

'«l?{WtJ» '®'«.’T^ <2ts(t5»'5 >)t«(t5*l (standard) 'SHt?, 

CTfcsfl ^1 ^’fsNt^ sn:^ I ‘ 

“ «*«♦ I Jiff'S ^ 's^jfJi w 'srf^TtJni Jit«ft?t*i 

<ltsf»l'5 SiC?, '«f<f^1 CT'Qf^ ^ ?t« ^itC'st <2t*fti?'5 <2t^ 

< 4^*1 < 9 TfeRl '«n- 

ff 5 ^ I c^fsiJT, c? n, cf n, CT »t, c^ Ji, c«r ji, « ?, « ?, ct «t(, 
c«r^%t'5rt1?i 

«»'> I ^ 'sr-^ CTfPTj fa ^ ;n i a fl— 

(f) I (^) (^) (•!>) <£i ftf^— 

(^) <4 (?r^, ca^-ca t, cf l-cf (ts ^ »t, ci f^i sj, 

I 

(^) cf fl, cs ca d s fi, ^'snff I 

(o ) CJp W, Cf <3 W, C5I, Cf w, I 

ftw <ii tacf (SfJTtfa's ^itia 

JTt^ 1 

slar i—a ^it ^ ‘aia^rW^i/ ^ ^ ^ j d Jit fl, ^rf fl j « 

cf ^ *rr ^ } c*\ 5 T-c^ m ^ jj-’Tt ft ^ I 'D'st^n fcf 


i »Tf«(tai ftsfta ftsi ft® ^itojk? ; 

c'ws^firw’', f'i'ntfcin ?ftatcf aftn ■ft Stelfirs ^ srt i 

Wfl f ^•^trairo '£i®f «f(ft <*ilr® ; t'w, ft ®it f i ^raraps 

I Grtereon ftlft^tC^ {Lirtg. 8. Ind, Vol. V. part 1, p. 208) 

«, cvff fwa 'stc®^ 4 ®tani ^-frfa aa =^1 1 ft « ®ftl sita^ 

tta ftw foni 4 ®tBni fi-twft ipi sfl I cw «ftft njjc®^ or*ii aft, ^ T 

a a (pp. 306 , 286), « a w a. ® ® ca a1 ( ^ ). ca ®, ft cf n (p. 218) i 

*lwa '’fWft >ii®tcia ift «tl ; capH, ca, ca t. ^®itft <p. soe.) < Jiara? aftfti 
ftw sftiHuE I ar ^-§§ «*%'»' i oirenwn atcfcaf taai atft, laaafttcaa 

al 8 ftit«l cf 1 f ft®ftft cftcal f tcsft 4 i®tia« fl-'fft aft i 

»•*! ♦c^aw «*< <566tft® atal aii®t atafti ftawa ^ca caftal 





is 

^ cHw "ailiw, <2prf^ «it^t5C^ '»rf^aR «^flin 

'5rt5 '5^*5 fJiBr ist^ ^flrs *ftej sii^ i » ‘ • c^ Ft fl ^wtirc*i 

^ Ff tl iTi ( §‘>'3)1 

' >—1 

('«[.) 'sj<^t<!. (^) ^, (^) fe, (>3) '« «rtf^c»i :— 

(>) C^ C^ CST d %.C^ '« ST, C^ ^ C^ ^»|1, 

d j ?i, CT 1 FI, WT cnw '®n 'iftfFtn's ^1^1 
<ilFt?ICF Ftlc*® <1tCil STtt I 

;,(<) 1 . ,,; 

('3) d C51, ct c^, a CFi, cF d), c«t cfei, c^ csi ^jtf? i * “ , 

_I 1 — .- , 

»5« I f?- ^ srffl ifK '®r«(^ 1 5Tf ^ srt ^), ^. ii 9rt ffe ( -sit. »it+<pt5i^ ■spsn 

^1 9lt f&, ci|«|tW'8 fJWPt ^5r ^tcf I 

( >9 »ii ) ^1 «i®]ti;ji ^t«5it?r ^#1^5 FF?*! 

>9^r5r 'SbfeifiRi ?i ^ I 

I nx. CM ? F «tt. c? 'St ?, ^r. « 'St 'it <rt ■«> ?, fsrfsic®^ c«r «t a i 
F'5; I ^rcJia fiw 'stf®f(tt?t f^fstitrii^H t? <8 it ; 'srsft?i 

j^’t 'e-?l? ^^c's »ttc<r, cjprtw twtF:‘i trt -q 'it ntcii F, '«itc>i ^tl i 
f^. C*) St ?t t?, ’tt. C«t Csrt itt i?, ^tilCl ^ tsrt ?tt t? 1 ‘tt'ttPt ««t5t^ 'Sff «l '9 tit 5. 
®ti|’RI ^ tistt trt I C^tltW si^m 'QFfil T^S ?l ^ CJ|s|tCSi 

<<r^fnjnt 'ji i[^c^ F I c5i<rTcit »w5t '»r^c^ «- wt- Ft?-, cjwtcjt 

M\ I C^«ltC5| 'SWtl C«t SI- '9 tit vp,- CT^ttCH 'St1->t^|% ^CM I 

'-n 

^nti « csjsrttt >irta 2 t «ftFttr c^tcstrttti? fsif^iF (wtc*® '8tf®«tti?t) 
«tt tsit F t? StPttri ^ ?^titt;^ 1 ti-5(# stTH m F ■ni'8tittt 

( ^tttt '8imtc?tf 'sis^ 3 -a ^^ftti ^ ^tft ?tf ) Fti #i( 

F-CF ( =^ '«lt-^‘^ ) « ’*n ^ F '>?fifl'3 ^tltC?, *£|^t ^tCiS^ 'srtCSItF 7CSI 

CF®1 I "SI^F C«f St ?t ? f^«ICSt F St ilt t? feBPtttCt C’FtC’tl MCMIK^ SflfJp® ^ I 

4«itPt fjitfc^ta c»nF Ff^tii^ ittr ’Fftt" -fiFw c^ftti sit^, at ? "twcF '«rpntt 

'9 at t? a'fttaifif. ftaii ca >9 at »t ( < ^t. at F a, ), ca 's F a ( < F. 
at at a, wlji# ), ^nfa ai:st'9 aatapca Fa ( -f»i), Ff atata at'9FST 
staF at ^at st, .aa's at '9 at f fatF F 'SF a a^at ana? i t^a-ca^ at 

'-i >-» 

ca ^t SI 'scaai ca F st, diat ca Ft a at ca at a isataa arfaF att^a i >iiFt?t .n^ 
4Fi:aa 'sti-^taa F atata Fta*i aca (§§ *», i*) astt a^ca i ca f at, at '8 F ^'srtfa 






t(t 

J ^ Ifl I ^<(1, ««, (?T, C^, CT, 

Cl„ I .<fl CT C^ C^ W^i'S. } 

■ii^ jprtftst ; c? ?rt c? « m I 4<rtc5f itrW^a'e >^1^5 
cifftcs *ir«iri ^1 CT '8 ifi »tc^ 5t«oT^ ^ ?«, '®i<t<i ♦!< 

f®5ii6' ^tiri ■^1 fu— ctf- «- ?fi-, ®i5i ?^c5i <51^3 4 3'«R5ri ^C3 sn 1 

C<f 'S 31 W jft -« Irt ?3j ’3<R ^13X3 C? 8- '®I1- ( '*1331 Of «- 31- ), 

'ep«R 3t31 I 43U3 *t33'lt '«3Fl3 31^1 >413^1133^ 'spft^ ^ 3t3 1 

fsF^ 3f? .i|^»t 33— C3- '831- '*1331 C?- 'S'sil, *131 3^91'8 '83^13^ 

53^3 3tr^, f¥^ ^ 43fti:3 'siTl'f® 31 3^31 »1C33 ^311133 ^ I 

83t3%1 1353 3^C?I'8 313153, ^l3l f^l3 33133 ( Of- ■e^l- ) 8(3X3 3t3t3 

<1^3^ j!|3tX33 '31-3(13 f^'3 3^3J3^ 3t3l C33. 43X C3t *(9^ 3l- '8«t1- 33 31. 

I 

C3- '831 33 I 333 '8[^3-f3'5t3 Of 8- 'sti, ^33 ®BPt3C3t^ 43(1X33 ’«(f<23 

«W3 8(3t3^ '81(^1X33 f3X^ 8(3t3 ?13:i 3t3(t3 (5t3t3 ^8(3 '*rS^ '*(41313 '*(?f f3(53 
8^X33 1:3(1X31 3f33t3 *1333 3l *(1^31 '*(1 3^1 3t3 I 43(^ ?*( f St^ 

r?X^ *1131 313 t mat 3X3f3 a=a3-'^, fV^I •S •r3f^t3 C3X3 C3^ 43^1 e ^3l 0f83i 

3l3, '*1«fl<X mate C3(3l 33, » '®I3r3 e 3^ *fX(f I C3 31 *r3®1'®1X3' 31 3l ®B5tf3(5-' 

33 , C3^ (?1X33 '*(13(13-^1X3 ^13 C3831 3l3 ( Of ^ ), 4313 '«f3f3 ^ *1*31 3ff33l 

'^3^C(5'31 ?11f33l 3(X*t^ 31fV3l 3l31 . ) 

‘lfl3 3(3’ 4t 'SIX< C3(3-0^3 3X*13 3t 8 I -431X3 C3(tX3l C315f3t9T 3ti? I C3'3- 

C3f3'3X5R ^ -8 I C3X3 30rf53( 83(13 3f33tX3, 4 f3(3iX3^ 3^*1 ? '®tl3f3 3X3 33, 4(1 
C?3 > Of^ll '51313 33 '«rTtC33 53^53 83l3-^l3It C3 '*[=C3 *(=01 8 | C333 

3X. 31 3 > 4lt. 31 '3 > 31 4=31 8 ; 3X. 31^51 > 4tt. 3l '*(1 ap33 31 '»( > 3l '4= 
> 31 8 :— 

“i3HrtX305 ft3 C3133313 31 8 I 

ftX33 33^ 3tf35I 3l5fl 3^513 3l 8 f 
333l3'5l3 ■'113 ( 35r3lf3®T3f353, 31^1(61 f^-i3 38, ^1- ) I 

or '*( 3^ (fl *1 I 3X3 C3^ ^13*1^1 333X5^ '*1^13 f3(53 8^(3 3^X38 3^ ^'5jt3 33^5 
C3^3t 5f33l '*r(r3X5X5 I '*(«,3l '«(l3ir33X3( 3f3X(5 3^X3 C3, 8'3t3 13X5(3 3,‘l3l3lt3 
3lfVX5lt 3X3((53( 33. 333 3lait3 f1C3 ’t^38l '*I3'X33 '*('845 3^31 3X\f, (533 (5l3l3 

3XT(5 ^31 "tfV 3i 33 1 

I '*[3Wl 3l f33f^ 4(^f^3 813 3813 31^X3 43sf>F3 3X338 48t3 83X31- 
83X31 3l 33 ; C333, C8* C«*, 8*1 8 1 ; 'C3X9l1?1 8*1 8*1 3(f3X8 3lf33 I’ 4^3 33 3(!. 





w "frir "ws <^-01^ ^ (^:— '«Tt»rra 

^ If Jff. ’I. n. 'iitU, 'i'H >R^1, %»-«• ) I CT-C¥, CT-CT, 

^^55itf? Tt«r «r«r^i ('o) 'sraprtRTs ^?ti3nf 

fei-<2r^ (2t'$K^ c^5f ^«*r^ "r’fp5c?i!r ^ <4^1^ »rc^ 

<il| ^ JTt I <a-^, (?T-^, C*F-^, «i|-? ^'5]tf^ I 

‘f^’ (3, Olc^t c«-*l ^ C^-m % CS- 

'»t fir *t, ^'5)tf? r c^^r??, cs^sr ^ff's 

c^+»rsr ^jtff, <«>^TtsTai^m »tiwi ^»r» ««rrrn *f?i^ 

'«r?c»f?r ( ‘’R" ) »rf^ "tc^rni 3Tt5K<fjii R^rtrR >tiff5 

RTR^t’R ^'Sirtir Rl-sRf^ <!t1rf— Rt ^ ^r, ^ ^r, 'st ? sr, 

^^STtfW I «ltC5ltR t^raCSBI srt^ I 

«»» i la^niu ^ (wj ^ 's (’?f) f <!rtf^C3i ^ sn I ?i<n— 

(^) I c?5, c’t^r, Rtw?, Rt^, (7F ^1 

c^ ?tt tf '^rR-c*^ cwt^-cfl^ « ^it <51 ‘5^’, c^ ^ JT ‘®R*, 

c*r ft sr *fjR’, cf ft sj "ft«|t’ i 

(^) I (R f, Cf f, (R f ‘Cff’, (R f, « f , ^'5TtfW I Riftf, (R ft •! 
‘Rtfl’, <Rft <^ < ¥t. ^ ft f <«., «^V ) ‘f^«' I 

*>• \ f, f. '^f 'frffR Rl ff 5rl cfR f^f I 

ffl^ f^cf, Wtfc*i f =af ^f, f I Rtftf f I '«rs‘nf 
Cff fl=C^ + ^Rl = C^^Rl I tC?If ^WflWlf f^C*J'8 

WtFf tf ff'H <rWf <£lfrt?i .2tftf 

»rt^ ^ =«» ff ^ I 

fff , ‘R ft f 5(1’, fT_f f%l*t ff ? n/ ft f^^ <stt. Cf * Cf 4, 

«tt-f1- Cf ^^snff )!’“ <iWtR Cf-<il-«5^ 

fC«0 RfR U1 ff fltf ^ ff 

5T5tR f^*® I ’tf 'SRtfCff Cf*^ ftarl-ftR 


>v* , ^.^tSn "Hraf^c^ § >!»* ^8^ ’jfsna i ff»t ^tfJ ’(t* Ri 

»tc^ S«r»ff 1 «RRCf 1 1 

>»* \ >41 ^ f >^1 I 





C?-f . ( OT « J '•Wt? ^ I <fl<rlw W ’I^tK 

^ ^ cf ir.=(?if «r., crm 

«rTcs(^ i“* 


‘ »’* I art. ■^-?-^-j ^-ir-'4 ( >sft. '*1. 1. > ) ‘^’ I att^ ^tssitc^'s ^ jf 4 
?:CT ’f^85l I ’F-ir-Jl- 4- ( 5^ «m ), 3F4f«( ^-ir-F. ; 

«»i^ ^t®5i '9 ^ ) I ^-ir-u- '«iNra ^- 

; 4^ »tOr? ^C5?^, « <1 ^ ▼Of, 1[ % ^ '5'^' ^fSJt FU’, 
< ® «r ■‘fo? , 5 if ‘5C7’ I f-4- ( •!»% 1- ) 'W’ Ftc^ ?- '9.' 

> f ir ; «ttTt* ^ » -n^t F '»r ( I9t- ?• '** ) ' cf * "twni ^tpw <9^»r 

»tinrS 'Ji -'*1 apitf?^ m I ai^w^ ■n’ttcsi 4 ^ ^'*11 ’rfn 1 c^ 

4>^r ( > '*1 ), '«tt?t^ F>4 '«IC5W I Fl ^ > if1 

( »rt. ’t. ’t? »''■<); ® ’ll 5=S *tt 4 ( >Sf, *t<r 8.% ^ ^ ir=^ n 4 ( ’j. 

»i ), sft F ^= 5 rt 4 ^ ( •^^ ■'« ). mirfF 4=J ( fwt’tf^, •?, * 1 ? SI** ) I 

4^ ^- ( 'Siopfl «nr. istr «- )-7tc5| 4^ »ttfst «!?!:^ ajfjfli, AtcifftT 'srWt'3« 

eir«il ’rtF I ’ft'S »rt7 f 4 , ^ *f 4 ar?f^^ 4Tf9 ct, ( y8, ?t f^-'5i^»itc? IW ) 

4^-it»t^ fF, CH f5R!;4 CFtWl ; fT« ^tW-TTtTJl 4^ 4'=Ft5l 

ar» ^ ^41 I ^ 

nt?t ^ ;— 

“CF^f^C’t Bf '4 5f ^ 1 4 

r ’TSf’tv *5 I 

4^CT 35 4 4^’ta(4 4^S ^t?l 1?^ 4^^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ *ttc?r 1 4’ftl5( «f i4 « «t »t^ ^-«t- «f-«J- 

4 ^»t sfl, ’St^ F^»I ? 4 Ir^fJ 4®FtCTIir 

f45r '(tc^ Sfl I ?tf5|l^ FU 'PtFl ’ff4^'5 ^C’l '4rt4t5J 

4’Ftc?ni «fiP> '4'^5'ir 4^?^ i '®r54^ 9 '4 «f ^ at^j -a 

^ap^Pfftl ®5mi 1^ ^\ '>H^4’f Bf '4 ^ ^ 351 ^ 

B|?I-BH- (F-=^«Pf^ ? 4 nc^if 4-«frts{C^ 4^«^ 

51CT ’Ffifl® I ^’Tif ^«ftF, 455 4’Fl?'8 4-1 '*ltS 4^ Bf ^ Bf '4 

Tfttal ®-4- Bf-4- 4^ »i"1[< 4* 44j ^t4l '®rtrstI5T 

44l4t^ CJlt 4f^ ^W4 45%^ 4^14, 4 4=4 4 I 4414 4C4 

4t4 41 t ^41 ?^-44iP ^Nl44l t — 

"4«1 4C444 B»t4f4 « 4 4 

44 41 14 ( 411 15 f4 ) 4 4 l”— 11’l4r1> ’jil »“< I 





fib* 

A-i I m ^ sn i ct^.^vq .c^ wu m, 

cs ^1, c^ li, I ‘iitrcJT ’RR'l^5?i?rt’r 

c«R =Ti I sn «rifWi tiiTt?! . <tr^'3» 

5rjK;j ^K*0, '« 'srt^tOT W «lt%1 '»lfwt?j 

■^t^r <2f»rtei Tf«fl *rf5 1 

^'8 ^5t5t^ c^tc^r I 

I ^*t ^*t fel ) w\ 'srt^ 'srt^T^ t¥^’^ 'sn ^ 

«tR[Tr^ 1 'srfrra ^ i^-T 

(^) ^?ftii‘t fjRrc?( 'srf^ -«wc^ ( "STf-^ ) c^*tT <ivf^ 's 

^ ^ «ri <!tt^i{ 'srtThf (?R »i^ ^ 

( 'srt— ) j <4^ 'srf^tcii^ "sRiR cw^ fsf% ?l sn 

«rff%?1 ^ ’Ttw I <il^ (hiatus; 

<4^ 5(-aff^ ^ ( c^, v.-i.-ib-a J >^' 5 , b.«.« •5'® oa } Hornle 
p. 18 ; nt f^ ^ sf, ^'3^‘>, ^^"Tf'^l, ), ^ am 

?l '5f«f<1 ^ ^ I 'Q 'brjit 

% ^«n 'St^Rsc^ ^ I (ii«)ti:JT ^ -rw?! grt^f 

^ ( ?T— ) ^'8^t5i 3f f%c^ n 'srrfwlc? I ^ ^ ^ ir, i?cJT 

511, ^1f1 ^t ^ ^ H ( < 1ft ^t ifl ) ftlpRp?! JT^lt«ff5f 
’?^511 I f^, ^ ii-^Mi:ira 4f^«l TT^it^ 

’It'Sin I C^1I51, ¥f?l%^ ^»f%5 ^1 (> ) TfC5f 

I ?^irl «rtr^, cm ^t. ^ if ’n ^1 ( ), n. if ^r ^ ?r ‘^r?»['Qf?i» i 
<fl«itc5i *iii^’ti:*t!i 55 w ca , ’wru ^ ^Ttc^rn ^ ^-ap^ 


'sti’^tir, 

«irilf^ SfC'iPl C^'9 

’t>5 -^i jp[t«(1s( II < II 
C^ '5t?lf 8ftfj|f5| 

®[j|51t§ Sftf% IfM’t II 8 I 

I|t. ’t. »f? 4<1 I 

j|«(lw '»it ^ 51 “It^ni c»w ^wlcuii 'Sit ^ .ii «tC5f? >ii^ttii5 Pt5r iitfiic'® 

4 -11-. 'STHnif >11^ 3t^ H *^4® 7 Ij^w pruttf, ‘^W^ CST^ttS «l^ 'Tl'S 4 ^•f 

'^tul f^«r5 I 





^rl’ «rt^ c'Pfl Thr, *fTO«n ifllni’f 9t^'hi'<2W‘i i =rt^, 

«9^T>< •f^C®f| I W'5r >?lf^, <2ft. f 'srt^'toRI «r3f Weber’s 

Bbigavati 426— "Hovnle p. 260 § 397), ft. n. 'STtUfftt^ 

'srt ^;T>i -qt" ^ 9* j II?. CT ( ’J. ‘i<t) '^r ^ w ^ 

( “'«r 5 CT ^tfs ift»r ^ta i" it— ^^rtf? 'srt^cau 

a2?f% ?^c*i il ai ^1 it>i f^aici aaf <4 -stiuft 

ca, ^ aafftaa atal '^rt^ta^ aa, ^sa? 

'srtaia^a ^«6taa a^ata aiaa ^ i at. ft a* 

at at a1 tft^fts, 'q a. a 'st f 's a ( ')■) ), '«r ^ ^ a <5 a i2t^f%a« uatafci 

'—1 

aatata itca i ft a^ 'ft, at at ft "tear 'Staa "sma c^tr ata^ta 
■srtCTtf j ftaa atfa u$ atai at^ i a ^t f ^ a, ^ | ^rt f '§ a "feara aat3Fca 
aa a?, a it ° > < 2 rf. a a?. > «tt. ^ yi° ( caa. ^.■i.s ) i 

a?, a i '« 'a I »lcara 'sraj aa^a^ c#ra ( (Sftw® a f?) < a i ftata 
ataa atca ) i a^a^ ^ata^ <«r»tca aat^ aar ■^tara 

ftfaca (See Hornle, p. 258) | 

. (a) «rtcatfi faaatSa «iar aaaa'o atfar® atea i asnjratfw a’f aca 
atf^ *jea^a '«ra< ftea asawl-a^aCTi ^ata al <flata atca, ^ 
arlaal ( § ov- ) orRat «rtRatff i <at'ff% 'ateatft "fcar« 
'sifatftra wm «r«1ea <fl^a<a ^ata «faal ^ateaa^ aat^ aatcaa ^aati 
'BTtfae^ atea i cstla aa'gftia 'srRat^caa^ acaj ( § es ) 'sifaltaa 
aaftr caai ata i ‘fl^ara f^ca at. ft a "far ai^saaas f^atef aftial 

attaji afae® atat ata i 

I'S I atataa at^ata caatta i, 'aif aftiat^ R'stata <4, caatea 
^aata-f tea «ii aa at i tuatea 'Staa 'a^ca etta? afta 'aafe aRa^caa 
aa 'aaa afta'^a a^ata «ita ^ata atc^ at i caaa, fa at Hcara «taa 


■ '>»! ftaf^ca ('*rata a. >aa?an, i- '*<, 5w )' aftttft, 

a ftama fa^tata 'cat ai ( iv al ) «i^a '«ata^ ^ al ac^ 'afar 'aara clfra afia 
aca.- 'Si’ia ^tata ata a^c^tf ®i^ a^atta i a,ai-?.ft «r?f^ ntaa 
4t'f Sattaa afta al a^ata atai at aca aa ca, a tsj iSatiaa ♦raa^ 'afata 

^aaa 'ataan ?t1 \ 








c*tw '«it^t? ' 2 t»rf?i si i '•ftwtsj 

cij’iwl ^1 sn^, CS1 <1^51 

^fSt^ I ' 5 f^ ’IW Cf^ftCH <4 'Sltlf , C*r^ ' 5 RTtl 

^ 'sfi ^fll cw OT <11, ft «fn “ ■• 'BittfriFi ^fifs«i ^«ti- 


f ft«»n 
fe m 

f^fi 
f^fl 
ff 5|1 
ff *fi 


t'®tf Tt«»l 1 

cfe *(1 

Cf 5^1 
C«I«f| 

« »rt 

WH 1 “* 


'ST’ia <iw— 


d ’f M f 1 

cf »i ^»I 1 

Cf »il ^ *11 

< 4 ^ f 51 H ^]5 «nc?l 1 < 4 f^ ^US *11011 'sif 1 f-«ITftf 

ff5tft?r OlfftJI <4 ff, Cfftw (4^ *4ftf *ij#S5 
§ *18 ) 1 ^^^ fU in ( ffC'il Ttc*r f^, '*Tff| c^twl-c^lou 
^ «fni« I CW, « f, f 1 . Cf f } f?. «t *fr f, ff. cnttf, 


»> ’ I '«rtc*it 8 i f 5 nw |6 fflwit*t ^ T^CT ( *1 *f 's ) :— 

^19 'S’pnr % »i« 5 f itcf , f*l iNi fti*j « Wwa c>i^ 

fwit* ^lisr "iwc? 4 

%»twc»f <5t«tc^ 4ft? nft't® I ^<11,,^ fH f , CT si, cs fs fli, 

S]t 5l ; ^Ttfs I 

»>v 1 I 5f® stsrsi’ cs *ii Si5ti(c*i 3nr St »n 

( «I1. CS »l '»! < St. CS 5t f ) I 

'»M Pf 5l, C^5l,^^Cl ^51 t ^Rtstftf ftftlt Jltf *1 ( 5J. 

W, 08 ) 1 'fS 3 ni ^jfl’ '«K< -k'CS 5 «[ 1 ^ ^ atj St® Bitch’S - 4 fsf «(tl? I 

^ St. fs+ ?tcs s*rl st^c^ *ttrs, ff 15 ■stfl -/fsp, si s^tfl 4tfSlot 

/CT 5 i'^sts 'Stsi cs 51, St 5l I «t^4S 'SttStPI ^t*l ISSiSS SlfWbtS SS-St^ 1 

W»s 

Isistc^ ^«n?ll-Sf*1CSl (A 5 feptSl'Q 5S (Beams, Vol. 14, p. 04 | IS^SI— "t f S5 

>» I cs f Si, ^ ^ s < f t s SIS; s s > cst St s I 





«tt. Tt ft C??l, »f?. f ^t. C^ ^l §«»«» 

?t ft 'a, « wi , Bft ft 'S, C8f wl } irr ft 's, csi rai j ^^Jtft i 

%8 1- ^ '«f*n» 'ST^I ^ iiivft «ff ^ 5^1 1 fts^ 

ifft^ ft^ '«r«j^ ^ ^ Tft, ^ ftr^ 

'«i?j»ltc?i ^ft'e <si^ 2j1-«wft '<lti:^, ^ i 'srfttl 

■si^ft-^tatft ^t«5ft 5^c»t ftii’i ( § ‘>«) ^a'^l 

^sfl, fsrst^ 'srsi^ 'sW's ^ i »'• ft. ftfft, Tf. 

c^ ^ ) ft. c® fe, C3 ^ i ft. c® «f, ^t. c®^ i "It. ft ®tt ^, ( ) 

c^ 5rr c^ ’It ^ i "It. ft sit *1 ( ), ct ’It % Tt. c^ sit ’t j 

• • 

"It. ft»rl (c^-^), Tt. c^’it; ¥t. c^5Tt?i ( )» 

"It. ^ »rt w ( Tf. >rt »f ( "i^tii ), "Tsi^ "r5)« ?aiit? vt ^rt ; 
"It. IF St ?I (j'y ), TT. C¥ St S } ^Wfft I Cf'vf (fail), St. C^ *1 i 
ft, ft S, St. €¥ S ; ft. ft *lt St. CS ’It ^ ; ^^rtft 1 

u ' cssin "itc’itfts ( § <»‘i ), sftcs, 

StStS*^® "I I, 5t^ si «l>5t^ ) -"II Stft^cn '’Itsi ^SftCSS "Tl SSft 

SS I ftMl ftss s^31 '«^sjft®tfl SCS 1 "ispisrts ’^ftc’I S*^ Ttcs 
SlftstliSRI S^S ^t'SSl Sts, ft^ "I’m W! C^s ft| ’ft'SSl Sts St I 
ftsftft^ »tSf'?3ft 3f^ — 

C? S, ft. ft S } "TS^ilS <4S1CT sjft^ts SS sft ( § 18 ) I ft St 
CS* si ‘^S1’ ( ft. ft s SI, s. ft S Cl ) i <i)StCSa sjftsts scs .( § 1® ) 1 
St. ft. s. CS S, CS si ( 'a. CS S, ft. ft S si ), <3^ ’is ^ fs*CT^ 
SlIF"® v/ 4? i ^ ( § lo ) tastes stSTSSt ^«5lss sft'® S^StC ^ I 
^1 ^B5ts«l Stftc^ ’ttes I C® S ( ft. s. '8. S 3 ., >«. S. 
C5S), StSTS*ft ^m*l ‘flSCSl sftstCf, srtes ’tfts^S 

sftc^ stes, si c^st's-c^Nta ^sts "its^a sN ftstcf i ft. ci? si 
{ < St. CS 55^ < s«. CS St ^ St. Cl? si, C5 si, ^S6t ft^ ss 


*♦•1 CSSftS Sf||^^St«Sl ftlSS ststsi ftitS S^^SS is S^PRS 

(?Wfts ^fSSissssIS'^sa ftSPFsssti cs5R.«rt.sfts s^<ss 

festsci ST S ss si I ^tr- '* I 



irtm^'Et^rli ^t«5i c’l?!, 

1 :— {\o\ ( 7 t 5 c«t % ‘'s^ ^^t*i »ft«rra«t^ 

C5t®ii’ > (?r ^1 ‘c 2 t 8 ', »!?• ^ T. ^ ^ ( r* ) j cn ^ ‘"t } 

nc"? <2t^^ ^«ri ^itf^^i 

JRtMtsr I ^ hot?! JRfif ^ 5^1, f^l C^ ^ 

^t % ’ftf^ i«i I c^ cn i i ’jfi'® 

c^ i, ( § ‘>'3 ) ^ I ^ •i^'® 

'srii?^ sit^ ^1 *i1c?i 1 ^^5 (?nw 5^^ 's^tn '«itTfc'®^' 

, 

«(5prtf^ ^*r ^ ( §§ '®’^» ®'’’i 

»t 'ff "J- i—Cf ST, 

^ } CT ( C9° 51 ( ^° ) i « JT, ^ i C'S 5?, 5t 5T } <11 51 5?, 

'it 51 Jf } C5p 5T, 5pt 5^ J ^Wtfw I (?I 5? ‘^’ttf^l f%?1^’ 5rt5TT? JTl, ^U^tCJTl 

<2t^t^ 'srtlf C'Itt’F m'JT >*111?^ I 

d »f, C^®I, C’f 51 ^«n3R5( ^ ^r, tiT ®I, 5ft ffi ; C^RI 

* ■Wi w, • Vi»^ 

sti^l f^ C5 5!, C»t5l,C^*l^^rtf?^C5t'5lUf 5t1 5tf^'8^f5 5T 

15 ^C^ C^ 5T» C^ 5T, ’T'SITl 

^?tc5, '5’ttfi c?r, 5PR^ (SflwfH^F ^5W?r 

*w ^'«^1 ^ 5rtig »if^ <2f5tc5i tsittw 

<5(1 Tnii I T[ *1 ^®^5rf^ c"t 

»l'5f 5ic^ ) I § ‘»8 C6^ 5pf|csi'S ^%<5 

’Ttui ''®'*rtH '»ri 511 'sm 5Ftii*i c5r«ii 5it9 511 1 ^ ’ll 

^ 51, ^ 51 oTRl ^ I 

■ til W 5rW ''Ttc’itf^ ^ '5Wc$ f^rstrUf ^ ^rfjftii-'' 

^is 5tt?i 'srtc’iter %5ii5? c^ c’t^i j ^«ftit*t^ 

^511 *i^^?tf^r5t5rt^ ^5l^6t?i 5rt^ i‘'* ^,^f5r^t^ 

»»».'>( Ling. 8. Ind.-j\ f^rf^S ’rt’Tt’l >1^ «(^-'»npitl? 

<51^51 csi«tl I ^ 5ff?nt flif«(c® tstijl e^csi 'ertcsit^HTj 

5? I ^5ill ^li!5n 4 ^ I 





'btt 

i?^i ‘fl'^R <fl>i5i TtR 

'«rtf5rn « <41 *1^ C^*1CT1 fj»TS[ ttfws ’TtHl ^ !I1 1 

<^-59 1 'sjf^ (Sftftii ^fjfTF <5l^ c'sil^? FTfiife ?itaf ’Rim %r i 
<5tTtU *R aRl 5ti8 irfai ( <^, '^ ) I 'srWu 

or c^ j ’r•^^1l <^-'^’11 ^«rtaFw <41, '«>i ^ i 

'erra «, '«f ^ I <41 c»rf^ '«rtfwtf? 1 ♦itf»t-«2ttfc^ 

C?f^ 1 JRiRFC?? ’I’s'ifll tfttwftr '5l?|-»l^CJ^ 3R>1^ ^t%l 

I ^ft's 'srt’RH I <4i^J{ '«rWciRf ,Tf«5R ^i5 jRim 

c«»f«tTf? cell «rtw 'BT^iH «st^‘i 1 
<41^ ^ ’Rii’p?! ^'«?i ^ I ’i«ri— 

(^) 

WWlf 

^1 (^) ’«r+^»"» =<81^ J cw,ir^, Jf I 

^1 («f) 'sr+^^'sr ^} c’t’H ^ ^ ( < (srr. ?r f < jt?. ?f^ ), 

( < (2tt. *1 ^ ’i ^) I 
01 (9t) '5r+'«='5r 's j c^j? ft '«, ? 's, ? '«?| I 

(O 

8 1 W '8t1+^*='5rr^} C’RSl, I 

« I W <5ri+^='5rr ^ i cw, »it ^ ^ Tt ift^-?r ^ I 

«> I w '«rr+ <8 = '5tt '8 i (TRST, <ft '8, nt '«, Ft '8 I 


"’1 B«nyoI» Phone«c» pp. 16-17, ^ '«rtr3l 

vTlRttlH I 

» ''• I 4l|l*| 7Cft i'Sltt I 



(^) 

( 8 ) 

^1 , CW, f ? ^1 

(O 

»l (^) ii|+^ = '4 ^ } Cff^, C»F^, (?( ^ I 

I (t") <« + ^=<i) ^ } OTJI, CT C^ CT ^ I 

•j-j 1 (Xi «a + 'a=(£i '«. c?*R, «fi «, (?i «, (PF 's, c? 's fi I 

«« fiRi5c¥'« 'liifefii^ »Tfm .^1 ’icsj ’thri 

’sftir, c^ '5rt?f%T>j f%^ i >« I, 

^ f%I SIC?, ^B5t?l*l ?#9l Clflwi^ I SI^ 

«r f«f > «rr. ? f? > ?T. ? ^ I m-f?? c»ic«R ? t c??-(7F? ?i CTc?5i ^r i 
■stW? ? t f^Rc^T'® ^BPtKc*! ^?1 srWc?? fsr?^ csft '«i?® 

5^ I '*1^1 C^? CWf ? ^ ), c?f? ?1 

C»IC«R C^ 1 ^t?c«| »i?tS( I 

t?l «rt+ 'S^'STTMS, CWT C? « ^t^C*) ^'9^1* 

'-.-I ^ 

^s|ll5l^ I 










